The Spring Cleaning 


Now open up the windows of the heart, 
slud let the sunshine penetrate the gloom; 
Clear out the fears and doubts that grimly start 


Like ghosts within the mind’s dim, haunted room. 


Brush out the cobwebs that your malice wrought,’ 


lid sweep away the grudges that you bear; 
Replace each petty and ungracious thought 

With one that is forgiving, true and fiir, 

Twhen the task is finished, you % 


find 
That happiness is 


ithin the sunlit ri 
dnd know your werk has in vain, 
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Drawn by Bernhard Gutmann 


Woman’s Whole Existence 


By Jessie Storrs Ferris 


{| Children are the forget-me-nots of God. 

Love may partake of pity, but of envy—never. 

A Sasetiial comnn without a heart is like a broken bottle, equally useless and dangerous. 

If woman is only a butterfly, she at any rate has slipped her chrysalis at last, and is trying 
her wings. 

If the father is the head of the house, surely the mother is its heart. 
i Love is the radium of the world. 

Love, though a game of chance, never wholly defrauds, for if one loses a few silver picces of 
emotion, one gets back the gold of experience. 
§ A woman lives on the memory of certain moments and the hope of others, a man on each 
day’s little pleasures as they come. That is why he is the happier. 
4 A kiss isa renunciation as often as a pledge—a renunciation of youth’s careless freedom, its 
unfettered fancies and imagination-journeys. 
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pr herewith is a group 


of summer cottages, the most of 
them inexpensive, the more ambi- 
us ones offering suggestions to the 
lder who could follow the attractive 
without emulating 
ir more costly features. The white 
ngalow perched upon a hill over- 
oking the sea and pictured on this 
ve, is a veritable nest on gray rocks 
id among leafy branches, its tiled 
roof contrasting prettily with its rustie 
rroundings. ‘The entrance opens into 
large sunny room (pictured on Page 
263) which is everything combined 
nd vet appears to be a charming lit- 
tle sitting rooin with its luge open fire- 
place. At the rear is ‘a smaller room 
hich can on oceasion be used as a 
tchen, and in addition is the bath. 


eas embodied 


Where, thinks the visitor, ean the sleep- 
ing accommodations be? <A beautiful 
piece of furniture which stands in one 
corner of the room is the bedroom, a 
folding bed closed during the day. 

The pretty cottage which was once 
a cider mill stands on historic ground, 
near the John Proctor, who 
Was a martyr to the witcheraft delu- 
sion of Salem in the seventeenth cen- 
turv. The old mill, finally abandoned, 
took the fancy of a New York gentle- 
man, Who in its transformation was at 
pains to preserve its general design, 
outwardly. 

The sloping roof coming down to 
the veranda in front with a peculiar 
curve, is the original roof of the cider 
mill, and the curve is one of the artis- 
tic points of the building. The lower 


home of 


he 
J 


An old cider mill converted into a summer cottage 
Photographs and description by Mary H. Northend 


Dining room of the cider mill cottage 
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storv of the house is built of rough 
stones, Which were evidently gathered 
from the grounds for this purpose. 
At the end near the road has been 
added a chimney built of rough stone. 
An ell has been added in the rear, and 
it is here that one enters the house, 
walking up a rew of stone steps from 
the road and crossing a covered ve- 
I nda. 

From a long, narrow hall, rooms 
lead on either side, both living and 
eping rooms, for this is the only 
or of the house. This hall extends 
in one end of the house to the other, 
- white paint and a simple vet appro- 
te paper. The furniture is simple, 

stands back near the wall on both 
sies, to allow a passage between. The 

hiteet, Mr Machado, has preserved 
old beams which were in the cider 

!. The crowning feature of the 

se is the room where originally the 

r was made, This is, reached by 
going down a short flight of stairs and 


is used as a lounging room for the gen- 


en of the family. 
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Inexpensive Bungalow, Described by 
Helen Lukens Jones 

I found a tiny five-room cottage, a 
ic of early California days, which, 
ving suffered neglect until it was 
sidly out of repair, 1 was able to buy 

a song. The grounds surrounding 

were larger than necessary, and I 
sold twenty-five feet off the back of the 
t for more than a third of the origi- 
| purchase price. This money I 
ded to the bungalow improvement 
nd, which I determined should not 
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exceed $750. This figure was to cover 
the expenses of building a large addi- 
tion on the front, a bathroom on the 
rear, and for incidentals of painting, 
house-inoving, ete. 

I drew out my plans, even designing 
the front door and the library table. 
The drawings expressed my ideas. I 
took especial care to arrange the wall 
space between windows and doors to 
accommodate paintings and furnish- 
ings I had on hand. I submitted the 
result of my calculations to several ex- 
perienced carpenters and asked them 
to meke bids. The man who captured 
the work built the house unaided. It 
took longer, but the job was undoubt- 
edly more satisfactory when finished 
than if it had been done by several men 
and in a hurry. Before the carpenter 
began work I had the old cottage 
moved back twenty-five feet to allow 
room for the new addition on the 
front. A bathreom was hitehed to the 
rear of the old part, like a rowboat 
to a ship. With the exception of this 
improvement and the putting in of two 
or three extra windows and replacing 
the broken ones, the house was not 
changed, for alterations in old build- 
ings invariably result in great expense 
and it is often cheaper to build an en- 
tire new house than indulge in remod- 
eling. My plan was to build a new 
house against the face of the old one, 
and though the curious rambling out- 
side effect of the finished bungalow 
may give an up-to-date architect a 
spasm, the bungalow is cozy and com- 
fortable, as the reader can judge. 

The new part 
consists of a room 


| 16 by 30, whieh 


PANTRY} CHAMBER 


may be utilized as 


CHAMBER |CHAMBERCATH 


a music room, li- 
brary, drawing 


DINING ROOM room or den, and a 

delightfully sunny 

\AZZA HALL upstairs room, also 
To 16 by 30. The 

PIAZZA upstairs room was 

PARLOR | PARLOR un afterthought. I 


Floor plan of the cider mill cottage 


found that it would 
cost but little more 
to rul the side 
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Rustic room in cellar 
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A comfortable bungalow 


Photographs by Helen Lukens Jones 


| 
Porch of bungalow has wide railing for potted plants - : 
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would permit thorough ven- 
tilation and make the lower 
room cooler in summer. As 
the cottage was a box hous», 

one built of boards wit! 
battens over the cracks, the 
new part was made to corre- 
spond. The foundation con- 
sists of 6 by 6 posts set firmly 
on blocks of granite. After 
the lower pine floor was laid, 
redwood boards one foot ir 
width and twelve feet in 
length, which were planed on 
the outside and rough on the 
inside, were nailed horizon- 
tally around the platform un- 

til the structure looked like 

dry goods box. 

There were no corner posts 

and there was no studding 
The walls consisted of noth- 
ing but this wall of redwood 
boards with the sunlight sift- 
ing between the cracks. Af- 
ter this siding had _ been 
Front door of the bungalow, rough redwood. hoisted, a 2 by 8 timber was 
iron latch and lattice panel nailed to the boards to mar! 
the inside line of the lower 
walls up three feet higher and add room ceiling. It held the boards to- 
several windows. Besides giving the gether just as a barrel hoop holds the 
additional room, this arrangement staves of a barrel. On this timber 
rested the 2 by 
8 beams which 
are placed eigh- 
teen inches apart 
to form a_ solid 
foundation for 
the upstairs floor, 
which is of six 
inch tongue and 
groove lumber of 
selected grain. It 
answers the 
double purpose of 
making a ceiling 
for the lower 
room and a floor 
for the upper. 
Around the top 
of the wall at the 
roof line was 
nailed another 
strong timber, 
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\- and on this 
r resis the shake 
rool. Shakes 
, are less expen- 
sive than shin- 

gles and are 
- cousidered more 
- artistie for 
bunvalows and 
r buildings that 


st ive for effect 
rather than ele- 
ganece. The 
i poren is eight 
fi square. 
From this the 
eit - foot-wide 
steps follow the 
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line of the 
b ling and The ‘‘rest cottage '' described by Mrs Parker 
descend to an 
iit-foot-square platform, which with The narrow stairway in one corner of 
the exception of the- entrance is in- the big room is inclosed by three-ineh- 


closed by a slatted railing six feet high. 

On the top of this railing is a heavy 

wide slab of redwood for potted plants 
trailing vines. 

The slat effect is carried out inside. 


wide pine slats that extend from floor 


to ceiling, while the opposite end of the 
room is partitioned off into a cozy 
corner by two slat railings which have 


broad tops for plants, and are finished 


Living room of the ‘‘ rest cottage"’ 
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Hallway with field stone fireplace in the year-round bungalow 


A bungalow occupied the year around 
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lot, cost $1475. It has eight 
rooms, including a_ bath- 
room. 


Lookeut Lodge, Described by 


SERVANTS |R 
ROOM 
KITCHEN 
20X16 \gatTH ROOM 
~™ 
> 
PANTRY |STORE | COAT 
CHAMBER 
LIVING ROOM 
DINING ROOM 
20x24 
CHAMBER 
1zx12 
PIAZZA 


: Helen S. Remington 


The porch on the river 
side of Lookout Lodge is 
built right over the edge of 
the bluff. so that one seems 
to be in the tree tops, and 
every vagrant breeze is 
caught and enjoyed, and 
such a view, up and down 
the river! 

The cottage is mostly 
porch, but then, isn’t the 


Floor plan of bungalow pictured on the page opposite 


each by a square pillar. The wood- 
work is all of selected pine of excellent 
grain. It has been stained black, but 
is the stain was rubbed off with cloths 
iediately after being applied, the 
grain in the weod comes out admirably 
and the general effect is that of weath- 
er] oak. The inside walls are plas- 
tered in the rough and left the natural 
gray, which makes a pleasing back- 
ground for pictures and hangings. 
The man who plastered the house had 
n original way of putting on the lath. 
ie nailed them flat to the boards, let- 
x them slant diagonally instead of 
uning straight across. He allowed 
no space at the back for the plaster to 
ich, as is customary. The plaster 
ds firmly. Lath nailed on diago- 
ly helps to brace the structure and 
kes studding or an under layer of 
Jath unnecessary. 
In the center of the front door is a 
narrow lattice window outlined by a 
nd of iron, which is held in place by 
ira large iron bolts, The wood part of 
he door is of roughest redwood stained 
black and on this an old-fashione:| 
ick thumb latch does not seem inap- 
propriate. The house, which is painted 
dark green, is inconspicuous, as_ it 
hides behind a six-foot honeysuckle 
hedge, which outlines the lot and forms 
an outer court that is delightfully 
seclusive and restful. The house, with 


object of a summer home to 
live out of doors? “The 
room” is about 24 by 12 1-2 feet, and 
is ceiled with Georgia pine. At one 
end is a big chimney, fine enough to 
grace a town house, built of native 
stone (lime), rough finished. In the 
fireplace are andirons and a swinging 
crane, from which hangs a black iron 
teakettle which came from “‘way-back,” 
and there is a high stone mantel. Two 
spring beds are hinged to the walls, 
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Floor plan of the California bungalow 
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Dining room with glimpse of stairway in the year-round bungalow 


which are hooked up and covered with 
curtains in the daytime, and there 
are also curtains which can be drawn, 
making two bedrooms when desired. 
There are three windows and two doors 
opening on to the porch, which is ten 
feet wide and extends around three 
sides of the Lodge. The windows on 
one open like while the 
third is run with weights. 

The dining room is a portion of the 
river side of the porch, screened in, 
and a little kitchen is added at 
end of the cottage, having two good 
sized windows and a door opening 
upon the porch. The kitchen is 
equipped with a table, an oil stove 
and various shelves, racks and pegs. 
Underneath the kitchen is a tiny eel- 
lar, just 8 by 8 feet. dug out of 
the rock, cemented on the sides, and 
with rock floor. This serves as a re- 
frigerator and is very cold. Outside 
of the kitchen stands a huge hogshead 
provided with a faucet and there are 
eaves troughs on the cottage, and when 
the season is not too dry there is 
plenty of cistern water for the draw- 
ing. Not far distant is a well of pure 
water about 180 feet deep. 


side doors, 


one 


The Lodge was not a costly affair, 
but has furnished lots of solid comfort 
for the man, his wife and small boy. 


“My Rest Cottage,’’ Described by Caroline 
Goodwin Parker 


Did vou ever think how city women 
are starving for a free country life? 


I did not realize it until I built a 
bungalow on a mountain, amid the 
Now | spend my mornings in 
the city getting my house in order, 
secing to the family sewing and fol- 
lowing my regular routine. After din- 
ner I get into my farm clothes and go 
by trolley or carriage to my bungalow. 
I spend my time there in reading, en- 
joving country sights and sounds (the 
city is far below, while to the north 
one can look far over hills covered with 
tiny Christmas trees) or walking in 
the woods. At supper time I return 
well rested to my city home. Every- 
thing that worried me has left my 
brain. I am sleepy enough for bed at 
an early hour, yet sufficiently fresh to 
entertain a chance caller or to attend 
an evening entertainment. We have 
two tiny bedrooms where we are to 
sleep on shelves, as the children say ; 


woods. 
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that is, upon woven wire beds fastened 
to the wall so as to let down like a 
shelf during the night, and hung up 
by day to economize room. Then there 
is a large living room with a big fire- 
place and surrounded by a piazza on 
two sides, and a tiny kitchen so far 
from the living room that the smell 
of cooking does not penetrate. 

Our bungalow cost, all furnished for 
camping, about eight hundred dollars, 
but as we made numerous mistakes 
] think we could easily build one now 
for six hundred dollars. 


A Year-Around Bungalow, Described by 
Mary H. Northend 


On the north shore of Massachusetts 
a delightful bungalow is occupied by 
jt: owner the year ‘round. Passing 
through a handsome Dutch door the 
visitor finds himself in a unique and 
rich entrance hall, about thirty feet 
equare. 

The sides of the apartment are dec- 
orated tastefully with the signs of the 
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zodiac. There is a gallery upon one 
side of the hall, which connects with 
the stairs and leads to the rooms on the 
second floor. The great fireplace dom- 
inates this somewhat remarkable apart- 
ment. 

There are many windows up and 
down the walls, making the apartment 
light, cheerful and eminently fitted to 
serve the double purpose of hall and 
living room. Soft, brown velvet cur- 
tains shade the windows, while the fur- 
niture is of willow, piled with cushions. 

Opening from the entrance hall are 
the other rooms, one of which, the 
dining room, is especially worthy of 
note. Green and white form the color 
scheme and the wainscoting is waist 
high. About the top of the wainscoting 
runs a shelf, upon which is to be found 
some exquisite old china. Opposite 
the door is a fireplace, surmounted by 
an old, ancestral mantel glass. 

This bungalow, also the “cider mill 
cottage,” was designed by Ernest M. A. 
Machado of Salem and Boston. 


Interior of the bungalow pictured on Page 253 
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dressing of little sisters identically =!ike’’ 


The Picture Impulse in Chiliren’s Dress 


By Augusta Kortrecht 


With Il ustrations by James Preston 


. would seem to be, on clo-e 
consideration, a subtle truth in- 
volved in the matter of dress for 
children—a truth which, alas, too often 
escapes the notice of the grown-ups 
who have these things in charge. It is 
briefly this, that while the adult's 
choice of personal raiment tells what 
kind of soul dwells within the chooser 
(the result medified, be it understood, 
by necessities of economy and a just 
regard for prevailing fashions), to the 
child its clothing is in a large measure 
educational, and exercises over the ma- 
turing individuality of the vouthful 
wearer an influence which has its sure 
weight on the after-man or woman. 
It is, therefore, not sufficient that a 
child’s clothes be clean and whole, loose 
for physical growth, and thick or thin 
according to climatic conditions: they 
must be all these things, and vet more 


should be done that dress may best ful- 
fill its function as one of the potent 
factors in the building of character. 

In the first place, it should follow a 
reasonably consistent plan from 
days through childhood and into 
youth. Not of course, that we would 
have Gloria’s frocks made by the same 
pattern year after vear, consigning the 
poor child to, say. Russian blouses unti! 
old cnough to rebel and 
choose a new modiste on her own re- 
sponsibility. A great deal of variety 
can be given, but there should be no 
violent changes from season to 
another. 

Tor instance, if Gloria wears the vers 
short dress this vear—her well-gartered 
white stockings fitting so smoothly over 
her knees that she suggests a return 0 
the tunic and hose which little prince: 
wore in the long ago—then on no 


she grows 


one 


SS 
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account should she drop, as suddenly as the thermom- tl 


eter in the track of a blizzard, into the short-waisted, 
lony-skirted stvle which was so beloved a few years back, 
an which will surely find its way into our hearts again 
before all the little girls are grown-up ladies. And the 
change the other way about, from very long to absurdly 
short skirts, would be even more amazing and confusing 
to a tiny maiden whose mind and morals are now being 
formed for daily use throughout a lifetime. 

Let us pause and ask each other honestly—mothers, 
sisicrs and consulting-aunts, just among ourselves—by 
wat aim are we guided in select- 
» dress for our children? Are 

methods as free from reproach 
as they should be? Is there not a 
teudeney toward flippant disregard 


the child’s dignity, and an un- 
doe indulgence in what happerfs 
to please the artistic taste of the : 
grown-up ? 


course, it may 
eranted that be- 

| the material 
essities which 
ling must look 
and supply, the 
ter of beauty 
have next 
ace in the moth- 
nind; but there 
deeper beauty 

n the theatrie 


“The fresh-faced lass you 
meet now”’ 


by an imitation i 
bear-skin coat 


| 
effect attained i) 
| 


| 

or a.pair of 

cheap white 
shoes. There 


is a beauty of 
proportion and 
fitness on which ie 
all other things 
“Your old photographs” must rest, lest 
they cave to- 

gether and prove to be not beauty at i} 
all but a tawdry attempt to play a 
part the little one has not been east v4 
for. After considering the hygienic 
Jaws, the mother should ponder well 
her resources and dress Gloria just | 
as prettily as she thinks she can 
afford—and note this well—as she 
thinks she can afford to keep up 
sezson after season; for there is no 
fault of dress more disastrous to the child, 
or in poorer taste on the mother’s part, than Dil 
to fluctuate in the litt'e one’s clothes from ii 
flimsy cotton to embroidered mull and back i 
again. To dress according to one’s means | 
is a rule as old as the hills, and as good and 
wholesome; and it does not mean to skimp i 
“The picture child has the piainest of ines’ through one season on an embarrassing few- 


cruel clothes she 
wore"’ 
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ness of clothes in order to save up for some coveted 
garment which is too high priced for easy reach. 


a Depend upon it, if Gloria has to blush all this 
vg spring in a tight and threadbare little coat, no velvet 

ay will be soft enough next winter to altogether heal the 


wounds in her voung mind; not to mention the fact 
that many persons who happen to see your daughter in 
the shabby coat will never know about the handsome 
cloak at all. 
When we trifle with the children in the matter of 
choosing their stvles we take an unfair advantage. 
Think a minute of hair. Don’t we look on the young- 
sters as so many dolls, to be rolled up on kids or bobbed 
off into straight mops according to our whim of the 
moment? And speaking of hair, what has become of 
all the curly-headed 
children? Not so 
many years ago and 
every mother in the 
Jand Was declaring 
that her own particu- 
lar Gloria—only she 
was Dorothy then, or 
Gladys—was so fortu- 
“Poor aunty” ae nate to have naturally 
ea curly hair; and now no 
effectually lost in the oO needle was ever more 
proverbial haystack 
than is the wearer of a 
crop of ringlets among 
the straight-cut little 
men and women. 
Calming down some- 
what from a_ natural 
indignation over the 
tendency to entertain 
ourselves by 
pictures of the helpless 
little ones, we look 
along the line of chil- 
dren who have grown “Your Uacle Harry ”’ 
up within our day, and 
gladly admit that the general change in their mode of 
dress has been beneficent and wise. Perhaps the most 
remarkable, and truly the most blessed, reform in clothes 
which has come about in the last eighteen years or so, is 
in dress for girls of that uncertain age recorded in the 
fashion books as “imisses.”” I call it blessed after due 
consideration ; for indeed the injury to health which the 
young girl used to undergo through the ugly, abominable 
and cruel clothes she wore will have to be reckoned with 
and doctored until well on into this new century of ours. 
The fresh-faced lass you meet now in the streets— 
in sailor blouse with wide collar and shield, her hair ae 
shining from much brushing, and hanging in a heavy ‘J 
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world of weary fashion? You have only to consu 
vour old magazines or photographs to find out. 
Look at the girl of 1887. Her hair is high on he 


head, at least what isn’t “banged” in front down to 
her very eyes; her poor chest, struggling for its 


‘owth, is confined in a boned waist as tight as ev 
can be made to button: and about her tired youn 
ps she is condemned to carry whole yards of stu 
1a ridiculous “drapery.” 

There is a standing joke in a certain family abou 


dress which was passed down from a fifteen-yearse 


«| girl of that period to the little 
nephews and nieces coming on. 
liere were five of the youngsters, 
and each one in turn was fitted 
it in night-dresses, petticoats 
r tiny shirts from the fine wool 
drapery which poor aunty had 
worn bunched about her waist. 

How complex and astonishing 
were the dresses worn by the very 
little maidens some vears ago! 
| think of one in particular which 
was described on the pattern as 
“a jaunty little costume, very 
dressy in effeet but simple in 
construction.” Dear me, dear 
me, the putting together of that 


“Good things in the old 
styles" 


been great a boc 


makers tell us—is the 
the place of petticoat 


DRESS 


braid or entirely unconfined—what has she escaped 
by delaying some score of vears her sojourn in this 


Children’s frocks are much lighter in weight 
nowadays, and the difference in warmth is made 
up in the snug readymade underwear which las 


Another garment which has come into the ward- 
robe of little girls—and means to stay, the fashion 


s. dt is a useful substitute. 


lt 


tf 


it 


Very dressy in effect"’ 
easily constructed bit of i 
feminine finery! It was 


made of thick woolen plaid, 
on a lining: the skirt was 
kilted: the waist had three | 


sheped seams in the back, 
and fastened with hooks 
and eyes somewhere in 
front under a vest of tucked 


surah silk. And all of this, j 
plus an enormous sash of the 
surah, was created to be ear- a 
ried about on a five-vears- i 
old framework that was 
wabbly on its little legs to } 


begin with! 


m to overworked mothers. 


» knickerboceker, whieh takes 


**Look at the girl of 1887”’ 


being made in the same material as the dress over 
it. either for summer or winter: and it gives the 
girl a freedom of movement which she has envied 
her brothers since time began. 

Next to the radical change in styles for big 
girls, comes the change in feeling about dress for 
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little boys. Who does not remember 
when it was a tradition somewhere in 
the family that “your Uncle Harry was 
kept in kilts until he was nine years 
old; and his curls were nearly to his 
waist”? Nowadays if Harold posses- 
ses no trousers in his wardrobe on his 
third birthday, he rises up and de- 
mands that his rights be recognized at 
once, or else Harold is a mild youth 
indeed, judged by his times and con- 
temporaries. And as for curls—but 
there, I have already cast my flower on 
the ashes of curls in general. Harold's 
hair may be straight-bobbed until he 
is four, but soon after that it should 
go altogether; and in this dictate of 
Dame Fashion the small boy takes 
much comfort. 

The pattern makers claim that in 
styles for little folk our country leads 
the European nations; and that the 
best-dressed children in the world to- 
day are the small nephews and nieces 
of our own Uncle Sam. We get a hint 
from Paris now and then as to general 
effects; but they are worked out and 
modified in New York studios and fit- 
ting rooms before going to the mothers 
for use. 

There is one custom, however, which 
we have borrowed from the English, 
and which is much liked among people 
who think a great deal of making a 
pleasing appearance ; namely, the dress- 
ing of little sisters, or brothers, identi- 
cally alike. Curiously enough, this 
plan, though a very pretty one it is, 
has never been in vogue in but one 
other class of Americans than the very 
well-to-do, and that is in a certaia 
class of the extremely poor-to-do; a 
type of ignorant and shiftless moun- 
taineer mother who often buys her 
slazy pink calico by the bolt in order to 
see her numerous brood all clad alike. 

There are to be no marked changes 
in children’s styles for this spring and 
summer. Indeed successful has 
been the striving after picture effect 
that no one has the heart to spoil the 
result at present, and the little folk 
will continue to delight the eye and 
the artistic sense. White is preferred 
to any color, and the lines are al] plain. 
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“Simplicity,” said one of New Yorks 
leading authorities on children’s stylcs, 
“simplicity is the keynote of dress for 
the littie American to-day.” 

Then he went on to explain that tlie 
“picture child” has the plainest of lines 
—no clumsy frilled rufiles or surah silk 
vests for this smal] mortal—and that 
the mother puts her money into the 
quality of material instead of into trim- 
mings. Simplicity on the one hand, 
richness of fabric on the other, an! 
combining the two every child throug!- 
out the land becomes either “paintable~ 
or “smart.” Some of us remembcr 
red-letter days when we were smart lii- 
tle boys or girls because we stood up 
successfully wnder the teacher’s fire 
from the spelling book ; but now, alack 
and woe is me, smartness is achieved, 
not by hard study, but rather by the 
set of a necktie or the poise of a but- 
terfly bow. There are critics who sa\ 
that the wearer of the bow, her littl: 
mind fixed on ribbons rather than on 
the three R’s, spells less well than dic 
we who were braided up so comfort- 
ably every morning that we straight- 
way forgot our heads for the whol 
long day—but I am modestly uncertain 
about this. Don’t let’s be too smug 
over memories of our youthful feats. 
Didn’t any of us ever miss and have to 
sit down to salt tears and self-question- 
ing? And then again, there have been 
changes in educational methods sinc: 
those days, and not all so advantageous 
perhaps as those in fashions for outer 
adornment. 

There have been good things both 
ways: in the old styles and in the new 
ones for the little folk of now. What is 
ahead for them and us?. We rejoice 
that it is to be simplicity for a long 
time yet; and in order that we ma) 
have the more cause for rejoicing, let 
us combine with the new grace ol 
outward simplicity the old-fashioned 
grace of inward sincerity; while we 
delight in our “picture children” to 
the fullest, let us yet strive to avoid 
putting them into a pose, lest in their 
effort to live up to their clothes they 
become little prigs instead of just nat- 
ural, healthy boys and girls. 
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‘“* His searching eye was as clear as of old"’ 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


CA two-part story, from life. 


and I continued to look, fascinated 
though not quite seeing. Grad- 
ually the outlines of a familiar figure 
sitting grim and silent began to be 
defined. Frightened, unwilling to be- 
lieve ny own eves, ] erept toward the 
corner and looked. Not a sound broke 
=tillness, nor did a movement betray 
the presence of a living creature. Yet 
it was the General. I could sce fim 
clearly enough at the last, not the 
(eneral as the barnyard knew him, 
erect, dauntless and magnificent, but 
the General prostrate, forlorn, all but 
dead as he fay hidden behind the 
sarden tools and up among the cob- 
webs, his head drooping, his eye dull, 
rlusing to answer even me. 
| crawled into the bin, took him in 
i\ arms, soothing him as best I could, 
is\ing him questions that he could not 
auswer, Out by the light of the win- 
dow, [ sat down, holding him in my 


ETHING unusual eld my gaze, 


By Sillie Ramillon 


Part IT) 
lap, and then T saw that he was sorely 
wounded. His comb was bleeding, his 
eye torn, and more dreadful than all, 
his upper bill had gone. He had fouglit 
until his wounds had overcome him, 
but whether, the battle over, the boy 
who milked the cow had brought him 
hack; or the soldiers who had stolen 
or who had borrowed him for a fight; 
or whether he had erawled home by 
himself to die where he had lived with 
Carlotta, | never knew. 

He let me bathe his head and ban- 
dage his spurs, and as he could not 
feed himself, he let me give him water 
with a spoon, and feed him with soft 
mushes that I put down his throat. 
Some of the boys on the Point who 
came to see him laughed at me for my 
pains, saying he would never be good 
for anything again. So after that I 
locked them all out. No one should 
see the General in his weakness, who 
had praised him in his strength. No 
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one should laugh, either. The General 
was my friend. Beside, what did it 
matter to me whether he fought more 
battles or not? I hated battles, and I 
loved the General. His life was all I 
asked for. 

For some time he was too listless to 
notice my coming and going, though 
he let me do for him what I would, and 
seemed to take strange comfort in my 
ministrations. It was delightful to see 
him greet me in the morning, grimly, 
as became a fallen General, but 
eagerly for all that, taking the food 
and water I gave him, and as his appe- 
tite returned, enjoying them, following 
me about with his eyes when I fixed 
his food, and afterward on _ foot, 
though slowly, having but little 
strength. The days I spent nursing 
him were happy. I wanted no other 
diversion. For hours 1 would hold him 
in my lap, or sit silently beside him. 
Weeks muy have passed. I do not 


remember how long he was disabled. 
I remember nothing except that at 
last health and strength returned, a 


new bill was grown, and the General 
was himself once more. Whether his 
case was unusual I have no means of 
knowing. Someone told me only the 
other day that new bills were never 
grown on roosters, who always died of 
such disasters. Perhaps this is true: 
perhaps, too, no one ever nursed a dis- 
abled rooster as I nursed the General. 
All that I have told of him. to every 
detail, is true, and just as it happened. 
Children left to themselves with ani- 
mals see much that their elders miss. 
Moreover, had I wanted to “make up” 
a story, | would have told it differently. 

During all of the time of the Gen- 
eral’s seclusion, Carlotta betrayed not 
the slightest concern. The young gray 
cock was always with her, she being 
one of those hens who must always 
have a young cock in her train. 
Instead of coming to the hayloft to 
lay her egg where the wounded Gen- 
eral lay suffering, she went as far as 
possible out of sight, creeping under 
the barn floor for her nest. Once I 
caught her in my arms and tried to 
carry her up stairs to him, knowing 
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what a sight of her face with that red 
comb of hers dangling half over one 
eye would mean to him, but just as | 
reached the lowest step (1 believe now 
that she knew what I meant to do) 
she uttered the wildest of screams an 
flew out of my arms, round and roun(| 
the barnyard as if she had just laid an 
egg. Suffering always upset her. | 
hoped the General would discover what 
kind of a hen she was, having hysterics 
as she did whenever things happenc| 
not quite to her liking, and I hope:! 
that he would find her out when | 
came down stairs again. 

This, though, is what happened. 

He had descended quietly, and was 
standing on the threshold of the barn 
door early one morning, as I openc:! 
the gate. His searching eye was ; 
clear as of old, his carriage as fearless. 
and his head was held in that prow 
way of his which lent him such dis- 
tinction. During his absence muc 
had happened. Upstarts of voung roosi- 
ers had become self-appointed leaders : 
hens had arranged themselves in di'- 
ferent followings. The General wante:! 
to take note of them all. Nothing wa- 
quite as it had been except the ston 
wall, the willows, the gate where | 
stood watching, nothing else—exce) 
Carlotta. Her comb was as red as 0 
old and flapped as gaily when shi 
walked. Her feathers were as black. 
although as he looked closer he could 
see that the bare spot on her back had 
grown, 

In the other days she had been the 
first to see him, having always thai 
alertness of vision which those 0! 
uneasy minds possess, and never know- 
ing just at what moment he might 
come home and surprise her. Ti. 
young gray cock was with her. 

1 do not know what made her look 
up at the last. It may have been 
hearing his step, for he strode rapid]) 
toward the two, anger filling his eve, 
his old air of the fighter full upon him. 
He was looking at the young gray 
cock, though not at Carlotta. 

The young gray cock saw _ him, 
stopped a moment to measure the 
General’s strength, then turned about 
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THE GENERAL 


and fled, coward and sneak thot 
he was. 

Like one dazed Carlotta found 
herself unable to move. It was 
to her as though the General had 
riven from the dead. She saw 
the anger in his eye, the pride 
and mastery of his bearing. Whoet 
awful things must have rushed 
through her mind! What fears! 
What admiration! All the old 
respectable hens, clear of ‘con- 
science, stood ready for a climax, 
uttering that roulade of warning 
notes, and-stretching their necks 
to look toward him. 

\s he came nearer, grim, ter- 
rible, but magnificent, Carlotta 
wized at him like one fascinated, 
and then—just as 1 was prepared 
for 1 did not know what—she 
screamed like a hen frightened off of 
| nest, and, rushing toward him, 
crouched low at his feet. Carlotta 
was clever. 

| wanted to drive her away, she had 
loen so neglectful, but already’ the 
General was happier than all my care 
aud devotion had succeeded in making 
lim. He walked about her with that 
old, inflated sense of happiness which 

vision of her never failed to give 
him. his feet lifted breast-high, his 
tors turned in’ with enchantment. 
She pretended to be happy enough, 
too, putting her face with its dangling 
ved comb close down by his on the 
eround, when he began to scratch for 
her, the young gray cock off all alone 
on a hillock watehing her. His day 
was over, and he knew it. 

After this the General took com- 
mand again, and he and Carlotta lived 
vs they had done before. Often when 
sie went under the barn floor to lay 
her eggs he went too, squeezing under 
there with difficulty on account of his 
size—a foolish thing to do, but then, 
ix it not always the brave who commit 
the greatest follies for another ? 

One day in late summer when six- 
teen of these eggs had been laid, Car- 
lotta to the surprise of everyone began 
to cluck, for Black Spanish hens are 
not given to sitting. They will lay 


AND CARLOTTA 


**Too warm to scratch"’ 


all the eggs that vou want, but some- 
hody else must bear the drudgery ot 
the family when it comes. The Gen- 
eral was happy. He stayed at home 
and fought no more, wanting always 
to be ready when Carlotta came off her 
nest for nourishment, as she did twice 
a day. He knew how important it 
was that sitting hens should have the 
proper care. So he would feed her 
with choice bits, and then he would 
lead her about for air and exercise. 

Now it will occasionally happen on 
the Hudson that after summer has fled 
and the great storms have passed, a 
day of such exceeding heat will come 
that the mountains at noon will be 
covered with a haze, and the plain 
will glisten like iron in a furnace. 
Just such a day came when Carlotta 
was still sitting. The blinds of all 
the houses had to be closed to keep 
out the glare, drills were postponed. 
and the hens in the chaplain’s barn- 
yard being too warm to scratch, sat 
about under the willows, their mouths 
wide open, their tongues showing as 
they panted for breath. The General 
alone seemed undisturbed. He sat 
erect, even while dozing. 

Carlotta’s chickens were to be out 
that day. I, on the stone wall in the 
shadow, was wondering how Carlotta 
would behave as a mother, and what 
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the General would do when he saw 
her leading her little ones about, like 
any other hen. It was all so quiet 
that I was near to dozing myself, 
when suddenly—it was always sud- 
denly with Carlotta—the wildest of 
screams was heard. Everyone started. 
1 dropped Ivanhoe. The General 
opened his eyes and took a step or- 
ward. This time even se uttered 
a rapid roulade of rumbling notes. 
None of us knew what had happened 
until a black object with a dusty red 
headpiece appeared from under the 
barn floor and went screaming and 
bumping about the yard. It was Car- 
lotta, of course, Carlotta too overcome 
with the heat to stay on her eggs any 
longer. 

He did his best to coax her back 
again, using every wile of which a 
cock is past master, but she had had 
enough of sitting in hot weather, more 
than any other hen could have been 
expected to endure. 

If his conduct seems extraordinary 
in trying to keep her wp to her duties, 
I have only to say I saw it all. More- 


over I hardly believe his action unique, 
for once 1 saw my own father-bird, a 
canary, fight his wife for two hours 
in my parlor, trving to drive her back 


to a cage in which she had left a 
featherless bird in order to build a 
new nest in the gas globe. He. wise 
in all things, knew the utter absurdity 
of trying to nest in a gas globe having 
slippery glass sides. Then. too, he 
had seen her tempted by it for years. 
But though he fought her until I in- 
terfered, and fought her again, even 
pulling her about by the feathers. she 
would not go back. Meanwhile I had 
to go out. When I came in at 10 that 
night, she was asleep on the gas globe, 
having won her point for that day. 
Inside the cage he was covering the 
featherless bird. Neither before nor 
since had he ever fought his wife, 
being the tenderest of mates and the 
kindest of fathers. When, next day, 
locked tight in her eage, the mother 
bird behaved herself and took care of 
the baby, he fed and caressed her, as 
has been his habit for years. 
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Even for ihe sake of her eggs, the 
General would not have fought Car- 
lotta, although finding his efforts at 
coaxing her back quite futile, |e 
crawled under the floor and sat there 
himself. Carlotta did not mind! 
he chose to sacrifice himself it was his 
concern, not hers. The weather beiiy 
warm, the eggs happily were not in- 
jured, and when a plank in the floor 
was removed, and the eggs placed in a 
warm basket by the kitchen fire, the, 
liatched out by themselves with a little 
assistance from the cook. Every ege 
had had a chick, so there were sixteen 
not all black, though! I was sorry for 
that, knowing he would be sorry tov. 
To an old gray hen who had begun 1) 
cluck were given the chickens to care 
for. Carlotta paid them no attention. 
although she must have known. ther 
being no other black ones in the yard. 
She was only glad to be out in th 
sunshine again instead of under thy 
barn floor, and she spent her tim 
roaming about with the Genera! 
through the garden beds, which wit 
the coming of autumn had been throw 
open to my poultry. Color came ba: 
to her comb, the bare spot on her bax 
disappeared, and as if to atone for her 
many defections she never left th: 
General's nor seemed to notic 
the voung grav cock. 

But the General would leave hers- 
not to fight nor to go off alone wit! 
any other hen, but to seratch for th 
little black chickens, leading them off 
so often that the old gray hen wh 
nursed them took all the attention- 
to herself, thrusting her head baek an 
forth with self-satisfaction when shi 
walked. 

The winter came early that year. 
sv Thanksgiving snow was on_ thi 
ground. On Christmas morning th: 
mountains were covered and the rive! 
frozen solid. There were no longe: 
any places in the chaplain’s barnyar« 
for the hens to scratch except in the 
stall with the cow, and no place to 
rest at noonday except under the eave= 
where the melting icicles cleared a 
space below. 

One afternoon when the cold was so 
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ereat that my fingers stuck to the iron 
latch of the chicken coop door, L drove 
them all to bed early. An hour after- 
ward I went out with my lantern to 
s« how they were. The perches were 
eo\ered with hens and roosters who, 
looking very stupid and half frozen, 
were huddled together trying to keep 
themselves warm. Carlotta sat muf- 
fled up between the young gray cock 
nd an old brown hen who in summer 
had pecked her, but who now when 
winter had come was glad enough to 
eet near her, the blood of the Black 
Spanish being known to be warm. 
General was not on his perch, but 
on a nest in the corner, his great wide 
iys spread over Carlotta’s chickens, 
~pread so wide, indeed, that he must 
» been half freezing himself. but to 
ihis he seemed to pay no attention. 

At 9 that night I went again. 
everything was as it had been, the 

as and roosters huddled together on 

elr perches too cold to sleep, the 

General still on the nest, his wings 

stretched wide. He raised a head at 

lantern and opened a dazed eve, 

ut that was all; he, too, I inferred, 
ad not slept. 

The perches were still full when I 

ent to let them out in the morning, 
though they came when I ealled, Car- 

itta and the gray cock leading. He 
as always hungry. Usually it was 
the General who first answered my 
call, coming directly to eat from my 

» as he had done from the day of 
our first acquaintance, but though they 
all filed out in eareless fashion, one 
pushing by the other, while I stood 
calling his name, he made no sign. 
The old gray hen came, and the little 
black chickens. Carlotta, warmed by 
ier hot breakfast, began to be gay, and 
the young gray cock stood up and 
crowed, 

By this time I was frightened and 
went into the coop. The General was 
-till on his nest, his great wings out- 
-pread; he did not look wp, his head 
was drooping. I bent over him, touch- 
ug him and ealling him by name. He 
ade no answer. He was cold and 


AND 


CARLOTTA 


hard, and his head when I lifted it 
fell back. 

There was no doubt of it now. The 
General was dead. He had frozen to 
death trying to keep Carlotta’s chick- 
ens warm—Carlotta outside and not 
caring at all; Carlotta, who had passed 
by and left him on her way to her 
breakfast. 

1 picked him up in my arms and 
earried him out. 

“Carlotta,” I called. 

She never turned, nor did one of the 
hens who had loved him, nor one of 
the roosters who had feared him in 
his might. 

“You are a bad, wicked hen, Car- 
lotta!” [ shouted, crying there over the 
dead General whom I held in my 
arms. 

Not even then did she turn. 

She was walking off with the voung 
grav cock, pausing now and then to 
put her face close down beside his on 
the shoveled path, where he pretended 
to be finding surprises for her. She 
paid no heed to me, nor did she seem 
to see in my arms the body of the 
dead warrior who, when living, had 
given all his strength and devotion to 
her service. 
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Miss Frances A. Kellor 


A Student of the “Servant Problem” 


HE moving spirit of IJnter-mu- 
nicipal Committee on Household 
Research, and its organizer, is 
Miss Frances A. Kellor, whose por- 
trait is given herewith. The huge 
problem of domestic service, with its 
many industrial and social bearings, is 
assailed by this dauntless young lawyer 
and student with all the vigor of her 
intense nature and with the co-opera- 
tion of many of the foremost women 
of three great cities—New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Boston—who welcome a 
leader of such equipment and force. 
Miss Kellor was graduated from the 
Jaw department of Cornell university 
in 1897, and during the sueceeding 
five years took undergraduate work 


and graduate work in sociology, eco- 
nomics and psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Her research wor 
may be said to have begun with her 
study of prisons, labog§tory work in 
sociology and psychology with the 
women inmates. A book, Experimental 
Sociology, published in 1902, was om 
of the fruits of this remarkable in- 
vestigation. 

Miss Kellor was soon identified wit!) 
college settlements, having a fellow- 
ship from the College Settlement 
association. Her investigation of em- 
ployment agencies in Massachusett-. 
Connecticut, New York, Philadelphia 
and Illinois is reported in her new 
book, Out of Work, recently issued. 
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Should Small Children Be Allowed to Witness Theatrical 


Performances ? 


A Species of Intoxication 
By Mary Wood-Allen, M D 


A young woman entered a street car 
leading a erying child. Seeing an ac- 
quaintance, she sat down beside her and 
took the little boy on her lap with a 
jerk that plainly showed her irritation. 

“What is the matter with Eddie?’ 
asked the friend. 

“Oh, Eddie is such a queer child. I 
took him to the matinee to see that 
heautiful spectacular play that is run- 
ning especially for children, and, if 
you'll believe me, the foolish child cried 
and behaved so badly that I had to bring 
him away. So I spent my money for 
nothing and lost the play myself, all 
hecause he was such a bad boy,” and the 
mother gave the little fellow another 
shake. He did not look like a vicious 
child, and in spite of the mother’s chid- 
ings, he clung to her with an evident 
terror of something. 

Why should he have been frightened 
at the brilliant representation which was 
intended to give him pleasure? Many 
parents have had similar experiences, 
and are puzzled te understand them. 
Sully says: “People make a great mis- 
take in taking children to ‘points of 
view? under the supposition that they 
will share in grown people’s impres- 
sions, It is a gnatter of common obser- 
vation that chffdren have not the power 
to embrace a multitude of things in a 
single act of comtemplation.” If that is 
true of the comparatively simple scene 
presented by a landscape, how much 
more true of a complex theatrical repre- 
sentation. To the adult’s experienced 
eye and mind, it resolves itself into an 
ordinary array of objects, familiar or 
unfamiliar, Figures of- men, women, 
fairies or giants, walk around and con- 
verse in comprehensible word and 
phrase. The brilliant lights only serve 
to enhance the beauty, and the music to 
intensify the pleasure. 

But how does it all appear to the 
child?) To him it may seem only a glare 
of lights, a bewildering Jgaleidoscope of 
moving figures, a ba of confused 


sounds, and un- 
familiar sounds 
are more terri- 
fying to the 
child than un- 
familiar sights. 

“Most noises from the outer world to 
a child bred in the house have no exact 
significance. They are only startling.” 
“Strange men and animals, especially 
advancing toward them, excite them. 
Black things, holes, caverns, etc, cause 
a peculiarly gruesome fear.’ So say 
psychologists. Interpret these  state- 
ments by the sights and sounds of the 
stage, and we may better understand the 
child who looks upon such a scene for 
the first time. He cannot judge what all 
this may mean, and his little soul is 
filled with indetinable terrors. He does 
the only thing he knows how to do under 
the circumstances: he cries and begs to 
be taken away. In this he is wiser than 
the parents who are attempting to make 
him see things from their standpoint, 
which is an impossibility. They are 
like Paul, who had put away childish 
things. They would be more successful 
parents if they could still think as a 
child and understand as a child. 

It may be argued that in a little time 
the child will be able to analyze the 
scene presented on the stage and to see 
its various parts in relation to each 
other, and therefore the play will have 
been to him an education. That may be 
true, but it is a forcing process, an 
education out of order in natural de- 
velopment. It is like trying to teach 
multiplication to a child who has not 
learned the multiplication table. It in- 
volves too great a tax upon the mental 
powers, and the strain upon nerves and 
brain may be productive of permanent 
harm. 

Again, it may be urged that children 
naturally dramatize life themselves, and 
that therefore the drama is a normal 
amusement for them. In the homemade 


drama the child reproduces the life with 


which he is familiar, which he observes, 
is a part of, and which therefore to him 
is real. On the stage life is represented 
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in unfamiliar guise. It is an unreal 
world, but may give him the false idea 
that it is real. In the child’s own drama 
he sets the limitations, makes the rules, 
subjects himself to them, knows it is a 
play and not reality, so all is self-reg- 
uated. He is the aetor, so the play is 
to him a mode of self-expression. ‘The 
great need and the great desire of the 
child is self-expression. In his ceaseless 
activity, in his shouts which to us seem 
meaningless, in all his play, he is striv- 
ing to get hold of himself in order that 
he may express himself. 

In the theater he is simply a spectator. 
He has had no part in the produetion of 
the drama. It may speak fo him, but it 
does not speak of him personaliy. It is 
like the finished, complicated toy: it 
leaves nothing to the imagination. It 
takes him out of the natural active 
sphere of childhood, and places him in 
the passive sphere of adulthood. It 
teaches him to want to be amused in- 
stead of entertaining himself. It begins 
too early the process of squeezing dry 
the orange of the world, and will prob- 
ably leave him in carly life blase, sati- 
ated with the exciting pleasures of life 
and unable to enjoy the simple ones. 


This form of amusement, unnatural 
for the child, is a species of intoxication 
demanding frequent repetition and re- 
quiring to be administered in strange 


forms. I have seen quite young children 
who were habitual theatergoers and 
preferred a matinee to an excursion in 
the woods. They were competent critics 
of the dress and manners of both actors 
and audience, and found the usual 
pleasures of childhood far too tame for 
their overstimulated brains. These chil- 
dren were and irritable, with 
unstrung nerves and eyes that showed 
irritation of brain. Preeocious they 
were, certainly, and for that very fact 
to be pitied. 

“If it is allowable to tell a child fairy 
stories, why may he not be taken to see 
them portrayed on the stage?” is a 
question quite likely to arise. “Is not 
the drama itself merely another method 
of telling the story?” When the story 
is told to the child, he reproduces the 
various scenes according to his own 
mental ability, to his own powers of 
imagination. They will vary with each 
child and be suited to the mental status 
of each, and so become to him an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. It is not so 
on the stage. Nothing is left to the 
imagination, and the vividness of the 
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portrayal may be so far beyond the 
child’s ability to comprehend, that it 
becomes to him a terror rather than a 
delight. 

Objections to theater going for chil- 
dren are usually based on moral grounds, 
with the inference that if unexceptional 
in morality they are not to be con- 
demned. But from a_ psychological 
standpoint we may even object to mora! 
plays. The child should be kept out of 
the world of emotions to a great extent. 
especially of fictitious emotions.  Ilis 
physical organism is too unstable to be 
subjected to the strain of emotional 
excitement. The arousing of malevolent 
emotions should, as far as possible, be 
avoided, and the benevolent feelings, 
when aroused, should have an outlet. 
The child who has learned to weep over 
the fictitious sufferings portrayed on thy 
stage, with no opportunity to give vent 
to his pity in actual service, will be 
more likely to see actual suffering with 
no attempt to alleviate it. 

It is a well known psychological fact 
that emotions arouse bodily states, and 
every one of these states is felt actually 
the moment it occurs. As James says: 
“Our whole cubie capacity is sensibly 
alive, and each morsel of it contributes 
its pulsations of feeling, dim or sharp, 
pleasant, painful or dubious. Emotions 
dissociated from bodily feelings is  in- 
conceivable.” Note how the sensitive 
child flushes or grows pale, trembles or 
seems weakened by emotion; and note 
again how turning the thought to things 
appropriate to his powers will quiet the 
agitation, and you will have a perception 
of the truth that the child’s mind should 
be principally oceupied with the objects 
suited to his stage of development, and 
he should not be rushed into the world 
of adulthood which he is unfitted te 
enjoy and which may terrify him, and 
under no conditions allow him an outlet 
for emotions which are excited. 

*A child may be spoiled by frequent, 
unnecessary pleasures,’ says Lazarus; 
“by artificial enjoyments which do not 
include somewhat of labor and practice.” 

Without at all considering the value 
of the theater as a form of entertain- 
ment for children, the study of psychol- 
ogy leaves us in no doubt as to its inap- 
propriateness for children whose physical 
organisms are incomplete, whose nerves 
are unstable and easily irritated, and 
whose pleasures should therefore he 
simple, natural and quieting, rather than 
artificial and stimulating. 
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CHILDREN 
Give Them Shakespeare 


By Elizabeth McCracken 


The advisability—or the inadvisabil- 
itv—of taking children to see plays 
acted, is a subject concerning which it is 
peculiarly difficult, for me, at least, to 
formulate an opinion. Children are so 
yarious in mind, in heart, and in oppor- 
tunity. That which may be not only 
pleasurable, but profitable to one child, 
may prove uninteresting, or even harm- 
ful, to another child of a different tem- 
perament; and vice versa. Not only is 
this the case with respect to visits to the 
theater; it also is true regarding the 
books read by children, the friends chosen 
by them, the studies they pursue, the 
games they play, and, in short, any other 
detail of their small lives. 

It seems to me, therefore, that chil- 
dren should not be denied, absolutely, 
the witnessing of representations of 
plays; but that, as they are permitted to 
read some books, to enjoy certain com- 
panions, to study selected lessons, and 
to play favored games, so also they be 
allowed to go at intervals to the theater ; 
to see, not a “modern comedy,” not a 
“problem play,” not a “dramatized 
novel,” and not a “play especially for 
children,” but a presentation of one of 
the great dramas of the world, “Written 
by W. Shakespeare.” One of my friends 
to whom recently I said this, exclaimed 
by way of reply: “That limits the chil- 
dren to one, or at the most, two or three, 
matinees a year!” 

Unquestionably, it does. But should 
not the small girls and boys be thus 
limited? Very few of the dramas set 
forth on the stage to-day appeal to the 
interests or to the sympathies of chil- 
dren. What can any happy little girl 
receive from Becky Sharp, except a de- 
light aroused by the “pretty clothes” of 
its dramatis personae’ What does one 
note in the demeanor of a bluff small 
boy at a performance of Beau Brummel, 
other than a curiosity, when an act ends, 
as to “how the curtain works’¢ Surely 
such a little girl might be better em- 
ployed making dresses for her dolls; and 
such a small boy far better engaged 
constructing unsteady tables with his 
box of earpenter’s tools! 

To be sure, there are young children 
who find visits to the theater not only 
interesting, but exciting. One little girl 
of this kind, who was taken to see Mr 
William Gillette in Sherlock Holmes, 
said to me, when I questioned her about 
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the play: “Oh, I loved it; it was so 
agitatin’! I couldn’t go to sleep for a 
long time, for lots o’ nights afterwards, 
?cause o’ *memberin’ it!” There were 
those of us for whom Sherlock Holmes 
was not so agitating; but it appears to 
me that for that wee girl it was not only 
so agitating, but too agitating. Though 
she obtained, perhaps, no ill from the 
performance, did she derive from it any 
good which could possibly compensate 
for those “lots o’ nights afterwards,” in 
which, because of her recollections of 
its harrowing episodes, she “couldn't go 
to sleep for a long time”? 

Of all the arts, the acted drama is at 
once the most apparently simple and the 
most actually complicated. At the very 
moment at which it appears most spon- 
taneous, it is in reality most premedi- 
tated; the more naive it seems, the more 
sophisticated it is. No one of the arts 
so exclusively makes its sppeal to the 
mature mind; so utterly requires for its 
appreciation the trained intelligence. 
Wherefore, then, excepting under un- 
usual circumstances, should we present 
it to the consideration of small childen ? 

The only circumstances under which 
it has seemed to me desirable to take 
children to the theater, are those much 
too unusual circumstances under which 
the plays of Shakespeare are adequately 
represented. Someone to whom I made 
this statement inquired whimsiecally: 
“Why except Shakespeare ¢” 

There are so many reasons why! As 
a commentator once observed: “Shake- 
speare: well, Shakespeare is—Shake- 
speare.” The magic of his transcendent 
genius cannot begin too soon to enrich 
the life of any person, even if that 
person be only a wide-eyed little boy or 
girl, How shall a child be brought 
more truly within reach of that magic 
than in the theater? Shakespeare, after 
all, wrote his plays for the stage; and it 
would seem, to some of us, at any rate, 
that on the stage Shakespeare is re- 
vealed to us as he himself, perhaps, 
meant that he should be sevealed, 
whether we be small children, or children 
of a larger growth. 

The joy which TI, in my childhood, took 
in an infrequent attendance at a Shake- 
spearian representation so lingers in my 
memory that it doubtless gives to my 
feeling on the subject of allowing chil- 
dren to go to the theater to see Shake- 
speare a not unnatural bias. I cannot 
regard it as entirely accidental that those 
of Shakespeare’s plays which are most 
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dear to me are the plays that I, as a child, 
saw acted. “My first Juliet’—to quote 
Mr Clement Seott—smiles at me still, 
even when I am perusing the august 
pages of the Variorum edition of the 
tragedy; my first Hamlet is my _ last 
Hamlet; and my first Viola remains my 
only Viola. 

Many children, it must be admitted, 
see no difference between Shakespeare 
and Mr Conan Doyle, or Mr Clyde 
Fitch. A little bey I knew who was 
taken to Mr Forbes Robertson in 
Hamlet, wished to go home after Ham- 
let’s scene with his mother. “Why keep 
on stayin’ he queried. “You say the 
ghost has finished comin’!” And a little 
girl I know once crept to my room in the 
night, after seeing Miss Julia Marlowe 
as Juliet, to whisper: “I’m scared to 
go to sleep; I keep thinkin’ I'll wake up 
like she did, in a tomb, with ‘em all lyin’ 
round!” 

Without doubt, that small girl found 
Romeo and Juliet as agitating as the 
other little girl found Sherlock Holmes. 
But, when she is older, will she not be 
the happier, because she saw Juliet, even 
in the tomb, “with ’em all lyin’ round” ¢ 
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As for the little boy, will not he be glad 
to remember that he kept on staying, 
even though the ghost did not? It is 
because I feel sure that they will, that 
] venture to say that to see Shakespeare, 
children not only may be, but should be, 
taken to the theater. 


Dr Hall’s Position 


Dr G. Stanley Hall, the president of 
Clark university, found himself unable 
to prepare in season the article he had 
planned for this symposium on Children 
and the Theater, consequently the pub- 
lication of his views is postponed. In 
a letter to the Editor, Dr Hall hints at 
interesting possibilities and affirms his 
position coneerning children and theat- 
rical performances, in these words: 

“IT do not believe in young people 
going to the theater, but I believe that 
good theatrical representations are a 
very important part of the education of 
young people in their teens, and am a 
strong advocate on one hand of theater 
reform for the benefit of youth, and on 
the other of attendance upon the thea- 
ter.” 


The Friendly Relation 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


HE average American town has no 

supply of “experienced girls,” and 

it is barely possible that it lacks 
also experienced housewives. The un- 
trainedness of the trainers is one factor 
in the complication of the problem. 
There are not many young women who 
at the time of their marriage can make a 
fire and prepare breakfast in an hour, 
cook a dinner from soup to coffee, sav- 
ing time, temper and china all at the 
same time, and in general take one day 


of sheer kitchen and emerge at night 
with the shield and not upon it. 

This is a necessary accomplishment 
for the woman who expects to hire and 
train and retain a good servant. So 
long as the supply of experienced maids 
is, as now, inadequate to the demand, 
and so long as women expect a peasant 
girl from Ireland or Poland or Sweden 
to do what they themselves are unable to 
achieve, just so long are we going to 
hear the wail about co-operative house- 
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keeping, and other ingenious devices for 
breaking up homes. 

Granted that the woman understands 
her plain business and duty as a home- 
maker, what sort of material does she 
usually find to work upon‘ As a rule, 
ouly girls who cannot work in a mill or 
a shop, and always girls who expect good 
wages for poor service, but who very 
often put in the saving clause, “I'm 
willin’ to learn.” The absolute injus- 
tice of their proposition never occurs to 
them. They feel that being “willin’ to 
learn,’ the lady is indeed unreasonable 
not to be equally “willin’” both to teach 
and to pay. All wrong, but so it stands, 
and in average homes this is the “con- 
dition,” not the “theory.” 

Therefore, let us try one more method 
before we resort to the town-pump style 
of living, having previously put our 
babies in a day nursery. May it not be 
possible to establish what I shall call the 
Friendly Relation? Do not let us waste 
good time in talking about “dealing in 
a businesslike way with the problem 
as a man would.” It cannot be done, 
because both are women; if one were a 
man,perhaps it might. You are a woman 
with good sense and_ ability, prob- 
ably: with nerves and emotions, surely; 
your maid, green, possibly homesick and 
frightened, has the wrong half of the 
same equipment. Humiliating to look 
at matters in this way? Doubtless, but 
fair. Now let us establish the Friendly 
Relation. “Do you really want to learn, 
Jane’ Then I will teach you, as slowly 
as is necessary, but in such a way that 
you will not forget. After a little I 
will let you do first one thing and then 
another alone; for the first few weeks 
(not days) I will be right here, and you 
need not feel disturbed or frightened.” 

That will sound more cheering to the 
ignorant beginner than to say: “Jane, 
here are pots and pans and a receipt 
book. To-day we will have steak and 
mushrooms, and I will tell you at the 
end of the week if you will suit.” Jane, 
overwhelmed, beats a hasty retreat be- 
fore the dishes are washed, refusing to 
partake of the charred meat, and having 
hidden the broken platter and the tear- 
bedewed cook book. 

The Friendly Relation precludes all 
that. At first Jane washes dishes, in 
which gentle art she doubtless thinks 
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she needs no instruction, but to which 
the mistress is willing to give two solid 
days of precept and practice. “‘Here a 
little and there a little,’ is not all,” said 
an old housekeeper to me in the very 
beginning; “it’s here a little and there 
a good deal.” 

The next thing is breakfast, and it 
may take a week of early rising and 
patient reiteration to make breakfast 
“the opening note of the day’s triumphal 
march.” That was once said of sunrise; 
it applies equally well to breakfast. 
Next week, try supper or luncheon; in 
two weeks Jane will be wondering about 
dinner. If she isn’t, the best plan would 
be to part with Jane and begin all over 
again with Mary or Eliza. Take time 
to these things, and in the meanwhile, 
someone will surely learn something; 
it may be you—or Jane; possibly both 
of you. 

The Friendly Relation, having borne, 
with exemplary patience, various forms 
of “slackness” in personal attire, now 
turns its attention to aprons and collars, 
and the eare of the pleasant and com- 
fortable room upstairs. By this time it 
may be taxed by hearing about mother 
and father and the old country, but as 
the homesick heart blossoms out, the 
hands grow more willing and skillful and 
the Friendly Relation awakes on the 
other side. 

This is not idle talk. In twelve years 
I have had three cooks (nurses and 
“second girls” are amenable to the same 
methods). Two of these cooks were very 
inexperienced, one somewhat less so. 
In all three cases by the end of a month 
they said “our tablecloths,” and asked 
when “we” were going to “have com- 
pany.” They were not encouraging 
specimens at first, but we have comforted 
each other in grief and stood by each 
other in anxiety, and I am not ashamed 
to say that in moments of unbearable 
pain I have been glad of strong Irish 
arms and the bosom that holds the 
warmest heart that ever beat. Tears 
of loving pity are all too rare, and the 
Friendly Relation bade me take as well 
as give—not familiarity nor freedom, 
but that better something unimperiled 
by difference in social status—affection 
and confidence. Whatever you may 
think of this as a solution, let me say 
just one thing—it works. 
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The Intervention of Alfred Smith 


By Gertrude MacNulty Stevens 


NE beautiful June morning, I lay 
O idly in a hammock, sometimes 

reading, but oftener watching the 
cloud shadows on the lake through a 
vista in the trees. The lattice work 
under the piazzas was being stained, and 
close in the wake of the painter came a 
small figure in overalls and big straw 
hat, with a lard pail of water and an old 
paint brush in his hands. 

He halted near my hammock and the 
following conversation ensued: 

“Good morning.” 

“Good morning. My name’s Alfred 
Smith. My brudder’s dead.” 

“Indeed? How sad! What caused it 7” 

“Nufin. He dess fought he would.” 

“Oh!” 

“You want any painting done?” 

“Why—l don’t know. What are your 
terms ¢” 

“What's 
piciously. 

“How much do you charge? 

“Oh, ‘bout forty-free doliars a minute.” 

“Gracious, can’t pay that much. 
Good day!” 

“Oh, mamma, jess prefend you can! 
Now less begin again.” 

(Coughs) “Couldn't you pay seventy- 
ten cents a hour, then?” 

“Yes, I could stand that.” Here my 
feelings broke restraint in several broad 
smiles. Eugene froze with dignitied 
silence. 

“Now, mamma, I ain’t going to play 
wif you at all ‘less you stop laughing. 
This is a nice game if you play it right.” 

“All right, dear.” 

“Don't call me ‘dear’ ” (very sternly). 
“Do you call strange conductor men 
dear 

“Do excuse me, Mr—Mr Alfred Smith. 
Where do you live?” 

“IT live in Pittsberk. 
got nineteen children.” 

Alfred paints gravely while 1 swallow 
this and in smothered tones make the 
expected reply: “Is that so% How old 
are they?” 

“All babies.” cheerfully. “Say, it took 
a many storks to bring ‘em, didn’t it?” 
As T was in no condition to reply to this 
Alfred eved me with deep distrust. 

“Are you laughing 

“N-o-o-—, I-er-feel sorry for your poor 
mother.” 
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“Oh, she don’t mind. She’s used to it, 
Why once there was sixty-nine storks—” 
fortunately the arrival of the mail 
checked this interesting revelation, and 
when the excitement of letters had sub- 
sided, Alfred was on a new tack. 

“Why don’t vou ask me how 
here ¢” 

“Exeuse me. How did you get here /” 

“IT came on the lim’ted ‘spress. Lake 
Shore road. Im the conductor and en- 
gincer bofe. We had a terble wreck 
when we was going a mile an hour, jess 
flying, and I was the only man saved that 
wasn't dead as dead!” 

“Were any women killed?” 

“Oh, no. They just fell in the river 
and drownded.” 

This ghastly tale was told in the mo-t 
debonair manner, interspersed with 
breathy whistles, and much painting. 

“Say, did you know I could whistle “” 

“No. It’s very good.” 

“Last week I learned the blowing-out 
whistle. “Fore that. only had the 
blowing-in one, but, of course, I was only 
four then and now Tm tifty-leven.” 
(Pause, filled with strenuous “blowing- 
out” whistles. ) 

“Say, Mrs Scott. don’t your workmen 
ever get anything to eat?” 

“Oh, yes, but they go home for it.” 

“Less play this is my home now. Can 
I have two cookies and a piece of bread 
and some berries, please, mamma ?” 

“Alfred” stayed with us for over a 
year and proved, like Cleopatra, to be a 
creature whom age could not wither nor 
custom stale. He had an infinite variety 
of names and disguises, too, appearing at 
divers times as his own dead brother, 
a policeman, a carpenter, an office boy. 
an engineer or a motorman, but the orig- 
inal cognomen was always the nucleus 
for the new name, as, for instance, “John 
Henry Alfred Smith Quirk,” who ap- 
plied for the position as farm foreman. 
giving as his qualifications that he 
wasn’t ““fraid of cows or even papa 
cows, when he could be on the fenee!” 

Ile commonly appeared after Eugene 
had been guilty of wnexampled naughti- 
ness and perhaps suffered punishment. 
The change from Eugene to “Alfred” 
Was not instantaneous, but would follow 
2 prolonged silence, when careful 
observer might notice a peeuliarly bland 
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and peaceful expression creeping over 
the familiar features of our little son. 
It was apt to oceur at table, and when 
noticed, the proper thing to say was: 
“Why, where’s Eugene? Did anyone see 
him go out?’ Everybody looks about 
in surprise. A chuckle from “Alfred” 
brings our wandering regards to him. 

“Why who is this?” 

“My name’s Alfred Smith. I met 
Eugene going out last minute. Tle 
looked baddy.” 

“Yes, he’s been naughty and we had 
to scold him. I'm so glad you've come, 
Altred. You're always a boy, 
aren't you?” 

“Yes, but then J’ve got a_terble 
pati¢nt muvver.” 

“Strike one!” murmurs an irreverent 
paternal ancestor at this palpable hit, 
but retribution reaches him swiftly, for 
Alfred adds: “An my favver’s better’n 
Kugene’s, too. I/e gives lots of pennies.” 

“Alfred” is all that Eugene is not in 
manners and morals. His modesty is 
not marked, in facet, he is fuliy aware 
of his good points, and if they are not 
praised, will call attention to them. 

When the bread is passed him, he 
tikes a shee very daintily, remarking: 
think Eugene grabs, doesn’t he?” 
Fugene does grab. It is one of his 
any table faults. 

Once “Alfred” fell off the porch while 
doing some “carpentering.” It was not 
long after he had been criticising 
Eugene for being ecry-baby. and 
watehed with interest to see who would 
come out ahead in the struggle. <A full 
moment of deliberation settled it in 
Eugene’s favor, as fearful howls for 
“mamma” testified, but I pretended not 
to understand. “Why, Alfred.” I said. 
“did you hurt yourself ¢” 

“Yes, I did,’ the tone of the yell 
changing in swift crescendo from pain 
to anger, “and | ain’? Alfred Smith when 
| hurt myself, whoo-00-00-00!" And se 
Kugene had to be comforted and kissed 
for a while, 

Presently “Alfred” reappeared, some- 
what teary, but as bland as ever. 

“What was that loud noise I heard?’ 

“Eugene fell off the porch and cried.” 

“Hm! He’s always erying, ain’t he? 
I never ery. Once I fell off'n the Wash- 
ington monnymint, never said 
nuffin!” 

“T wish you'd teach Eugene not to 
howl so at everything.” 

“Alfred” took himself so seriously 
that he never made any false steps in 
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carrying out the role he assumed. He 
never failed to call us Mr and Mrs 
Scott, or ask if he might use Eugene’s 
toys, nor did he ever arrive in any other 
manner than after a frightful railroad 
wreck in which he was the only person 
who escaped. 

“Alfred” was so good, so ready to run 
errands or pick up dropped articles, and 
so sweet tempered, that often we were 
constrained to send Eugene away and 
send for “Alfred” to take his place. He 
usually came on request, providing it 
was made formally, in writing, or by 
telephoning up the chimney. His attire 
varied little from Eugene’s, an over- 
grown hat or a number seventeen collar 
carefully buttoned about his number 
nine neck, being frequently the only 
difference to be seen between his garb 
and that of our son. He wore his hair 
in much the same way, too, and, but for 
the difference in expression, this bland 
solemnity to which IT have referred, could 
have easily passed for Eugene. 

It is impossible to overestimate the 
value “Alfred” was to us while he glad- 
dened us by his friendship, nor, the griet 
we felt when he left us never more to 
return, 

Our grown-up friends knew the story 
of “Alfred.” and treated him with the 
serious politeness he exacted from us all, 
but it seems that the imaginative qual- 
ity is not equally developed in all chil- 
dren, for it was the utter refusal of some 
of his playmates to accept “Alfred” 
seriously, that lost him to us forever. 

He had been with us, in his collar and 
derby, one afternoon when I had callers, 
among them a lady with two small girls, 
who, though regarding him with = sur- 
prise and a suspicion of alarm at first, 
in the end refused to consider an intro- 
duction to “Alfred Smith” as anything 
but a joke, and laughed aloud. 

“Alfred” turned appealing eyes to me, 
a rosy flush spreading from throat to 
brow, then he fled to the peaceful shades 
of the library and there disappeared from 
mortal ken. Eugene, who was on hand 
at dinner, utterly refused to discuss 
“Alfred” in any shape, in fact. waxed so 
indignant at our inquiries for the absent 
one, that his conduct was most repre- 
hensible, and the inquest seemed likely 
to become most serious for all the parties 
involved. 

So departed “Alfred Smith,” another 
victim of the ridicule of fair woman. 

Oh, woman, woman, is there no idyl 
sacred from thy scorn? 
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A Dooryard Farm 


By Charles M. Skinner 
Author of Little Gardens 


AVE a garden. 


You may make your 


oldest boy do most of the work in it, or 
may even sit at the window and see your 
poor wife go out in gloves to do battle with 
potato bugs that you, shameless being, ought 


to meet single handed and alone. 
a garden, 


Yet, have 
If you are busy or lazy or poor it 


will be a little one, but if you spend in it no 
more than ten minutes a day they will be min- 
utes of health, and even the knowledge that is 
just outside the window is a possession not to 


be lightly refused. 

A man who does a certain amount of 
physical work or takes healthful exer- 
cise, looks at objects with a true eye and 
unbiased mind, has no congestion in his 
brain, and if beauty or use is under his 
nose, he knows it. Blues are of house 
raising. They cannot bear the sun. 

With strength comes peace. What- 
ever else grows there, peace is your 
choicest garden product. You may even 
find content. In my garden I fly all 


but the gentlest of my fellows; I let in 
no rumor of a noisy town; I read no 
papers there, to tell of crime, sordidness 


and misfortune. My companions are 
Thoreau, Burroughs, Cowley, Emerson 
and other men who, having gardens of 
their own, would make a garden of the 
world. In the shade of your vine, if not 
of your fig tree, a certain kind of book 
tastes better than in the library. 

Speaking of figs, I am reminded of a 
place where they grow within a few 
miles of the American metropolis, that 
same garden being a type of thrift and 
plenty, though it is of just about an 
acre. Cultivate your acre with love, and 
what a deal you raise upon it—especially 
such as you would not sell! The worthy 
man who owns this farm and who values 
his seclusion (wherefore you shall not be 
told where he lives) has a fig orchard, 
and would you think it, he takes it up 
every fall and puts it into the cellar. 
The trees are small, so each keeps a ball 
of earth at the root and is put away in 
the dry, cool place to sleep till the sun 
is high again. And they not only stand 
the winter rest, but they like it. They 
bear fruit, as I testify who have eaten 
of it. 

And you who think that it must be 
fifty acres or nothing, will be surprised 
to know that unless you are farming for 


the markets and need pasture and stables 
and grass land, you can almost live on 
the crop that an acre will yield for you. 
Tt will require work and care and know!- 
edge, for you cannot spend your time at 
tennis and expect the weeds to stay out 
of your lettuce, or the smut to affect 
your neighbor’s corn and not yours, or 
the caterpillars to keep off from your 
pea vines, or things to stay green after 
a month of drouth. Now here, on this 
common acre—for it is ordinary, being 
near the sea and hummocked with rock, 
the ledges cropping into sight just out- 
side the fence—the farmer raises no end 
of beans, peas, onions and like matters, 
and strawberries to eat, to give away and 
sell. He has patriarchal apple trees that 
yielc bushels of fruit. His tomatoes 
supply his own family, various friends 
rejoice in them no less, while a few 
pecks of them go to town. His wife 
puts up so many fruits and vegetables 
in jars that she has to give them to 
relatives, and she seldom visits her son 
in the city without carrying a basket of 
fruit to him. There are bits of lawn 
and beds of posies and curtains of vine 
and—what do you suppose? After the 
acre has been worked to this degree, 
there is room for chickens; at least a 
hundred of them, with their runway 
extending the length of the place. 

We cannot own an acre, all of us, be- 
cause we cannot always live where the 
acres grow. The commune of the tene- 
ment rears its horrid front in streets 
where our ancestors lived peacefully, 
each to himself on his own bit of ground, 
exch owning a view of the sky, each with 
a deliverance from that glare and racket 
which are now increasing. Yet, there 
remain in the cities thousands of houses 
peopled by single families, and mot of 
these homes—it is a first requisite uf the 
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home that it be not shared by strangers 
—have yards. The good of the little 
patch of earth is not merely that it 
insures a light and air which cannot be 
secured for flats, but that little messen- 
gers come in from the fields and woods 
on holy errands, teaching beauty and 
adjustment to the settled order. They 
preach of things that endure, and take 
us from the shifts of town. 

One of the rightest things we can do 
is to seek ourselves, not in theaters and 
parlors where we shall find others, but 
in the shade of our vines and in the 
humble yet inspiriting society of cab- 
bages. Or, shall we say, roses? For 
while the one, duly boiled and seasoned, 
counters quiet and indifference to sorrow, 
the other gives a higher serenity. Cab- 
bages look well in rain, but roses are 
admirable in sunlight, with their nod- 
ding tops marked against a clear and 
tender sky and bees singing praises for 
the banquet. Cabbages allay bodily ap- 
petites, while roses stir the spiritual. 
Probably it is well to alternate one’s 
affections and give their due to both. 

And if the yard is big enough there 
should be at least one wild corner where 
ferns unfold their fronds in spring, 
exactly as if they believed themselves in 
the safety of a wood; where violets, 
hepaticas and other tenderlings of the 
season, hardy inconsistencies of form 
and time, can make their ventures into 
life; where, as the season grows, so, 
too, can the splendors of the field; the 
dandelion, buttereup, daisy, goldenrod 
and aster; indeed, one of the prettiest 
front yards I have seen was sown with 
wild asters. Of these flowers you make 
not only ornaments but companions. 
They, as well as the aristocrats of the 
circles and parterres, pay care and study. 
Practice a little cruelty on them, in 
kindness, and see what comes. I had 
two buttereups in the shelter of the 
fence, one of which bore hundreds of 
blossoms—a cloud of gold. They were 
little blossoms. Its neighbor, a small 
but thrifty plant, was making ready 
with about fifty. I disbudded quite half 
of them, as florists disbud chrysanthe- 
mums when they want to throw the 
strength of a plant into a couple of 
splendid blossoms, rather than let it 
palter into a score of commonplaces, 
and the flowers that compensated for 
this surgery were half as large again 
as those on the untended bush. When 


I own a garden of buttercups 1 shall 
try the effect of fertilizers and a more 
complete disbudding, and I have no 
doubt that I can produce a flower like 
an escholzia for size, and of course more 
brilliant in color and finer in texture. 
Mind, I am not saying that I would do 
this for every plant, nor in every year, 
because the plant knows better than IL 
what it wants and what is good for it, 
and shrubs of half a dozen big blossoms 
would not be so gay as shrubs with a 
hundred. By experiments of this kind, 
however, we learn facts and possibilities 
of vegetable life, and thus we prepare 
the way for its more general domesti- 
cation. 

To be simple and rustic among the 
figs of our acre at forty miles from 
town is easier than among the hydran- 
geas and honeysuckles of the city yard, 
yet wherever green things are green, 
dreams are possible. With a wall to 
shut the world off and some little pot- 
tering assigned to ourselves in trim- 
ming and weeding and watering, there 
are consolations, hints of the world as 
we knew it in youth and in places that 
men had not covered with bricks. Hav- 
ing tried the world and found it gray 
and rough, one would go back to his 
young fancies of it when every object 
meant some beautiful thing that it 
wasn’t, and the garden’s holiest minis- 
tration is here, for whatever youth and 
innocence sanctified for us in flowers, 
that we can have. 

If ovr dreams arose on the odor of 
syringa, that odor shall be ours in every 
June, and as we breathe it we will 
forget trade and understand the insuf- 
ficiency of understanding. Is it south- 
ernwood or thyme or mint which best 
recalls the gardens of the New England 
ancients, who lived in colonial shrines 
under the spread of elms and maples, 
and so recalling them creates new 
reverence for their virtues? Then we 
shall plant southernwood or thyme or 
mint, or all of them. So that memory 
does not crowd hope, our moments with 
it are mellowing, and so that we have a 
substructure of reality for every vision 
—experience for poetry; life for heaven 
—what better founding for memories 
than these innocent friends of the gar- 
den, especially the garden itself, if it is 
tended, if it commands ever so little 
of a view, and lets our gaze climb 
unhindered to the cities of the sky? 
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The Man Behind the Counter 


By R. E. Tailer 


As a retailer of “things to eat,” 
mainly goceries, for over thirty years, I 
have seen some mistakes, and made some 
observations which may help, by way of 
suggestion, those who are trying to get 
the best results in buying. An impor- 
tant part of good housekeeping will 
always be the selection and purchase of 
food. The best cook finds it ditticult to 
prepare a satisfactory meal from mate- 
rial of poor quality. The right sort of 
economy does not lie in buying groceries 
at low prices, or in small quantities to 
save present outlay, as many people do. 
Those housekeepers whose means are so 
limited as to oblige them to make fre- 
quent small purchases of the same thing, 
pay a large extra percentage for accom- 
modation. 

It is in the use of intelligence, good 
judgment in selection, and knowledge of 
quality, that the best results can be 
obtained. Unless a mother has shown 
unusual determination in her daughter’s 
domestic education, and has included 
some hints about buying and selecting 
the materials which she has been teach- 
ing her how to cook, the young house- 
keeper has the sympathy of the “men 
behind the oounter.” If her husband is 
able to make her a generous allowance 
with which to supply the table, she will 
soon find that even that is not enough, 
unless she uses more than ordinary care. 
She thinks, of course, she must have 
the “best” of everything, and pays the 
highest fancy prices, when by using 
discretion, she may procure goods that 
will suit her tastes for a great deal less 
money. 

The price is not always a sure guar- 
antee of quality; or even when it is, the 
highest priced goods in many lines rep- 
resent a difference that is scarcely per- 
ceptible. T once found it hard to suit 
an otherwise satisfied customer with tea. 
She wanted to pay the highest price 
because she confessed to being “fussy” 
and was willing to pay to be suited. 
After nearly exhausting her patience and 
my own, by sending samples of the best 


grades of Formosa, I suited her to a “'T” 
with a low priced blend. Not only will 
the young housekeeper pay more than 
she should, but she will usually buy more 
than is necessary. I have taken her tirst 
order for a pound of pepper, a pound of 
cream of tartar and so on, stocking her 
pantry, to be used in supplying the necils 
of a family of two, with goods enough 
for a boarding house. The older house- 
keeper knows that pepper and spices lose 
their freshness and flavor quickly and 
should be brought home in small quan- 
tities. She is not afraid to buy two 
ounces of pepper and a quarter-pound of 
cream of tartar. For the credit of our 
“profession,” we grocers try to advice the 
novice in these matters, but are fre- 
quently ‘told that they are “ashamed to 
buy in such small quantities.” 

The relations between the consumer 
and the grocer can be greatly improved 
when the customer goes to the store to 
make her selection, and talk things over 
with the proprietor or his foreman. In 
many families the ordering is dene by 
the servant and the bills begin to be 
large. The family have told the grocer’s 
order clerk that they “want the best of 
everything” and if their credit is good 
they pay for the best and often are not 
suited any better than their neighbor, 
who goes to the store, tastes of the butter, 
marked a few cents less per pound, and 
usually finds it all right. Butter may 
be as good without a pleasant sounding 
name, often fictitious, of some so-cailed 
famous creamery. The butter made by 
some of our western creameries is often 
as good and sometimes better than that 
made in creameries in New England 
or New York. Because it is shipped in 
hardwood tub, instead of softwood, and 
hasn’t so much style, mainly in the 
package, it sells for from two to four 
cents while on the table it may 
suit every requirement. 

1 know a housekeeper who sets a better 
table on a smaller outlay than any of 
her neighbors. She is not stingy, nor 
“close,” but she knows where to go te 
get the best without paying the highest 
prices, relying upon her knowledge of 
quality. 
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What I have hinted at in regard to 
the differences in butter may be said of 
nearly all the other goods. The best, 
that is, the highest priced, article is not 
always the cheapest when the next in 
price is good enough. 

On the continent of Europe the house- 
keeper of all classes, rich and poor, takes 
her basket and maid, or takes her basket 
on her arm, and goes to market. She 
certainly pays less for each article, but 
that is not her only reason for going. 
It is to see what is “offering,” what is 
good “in market to-day,” to make a wiser 
selection, 

The “man behind the counter” knows 
several families of three or four persons 
whose bills for groceries and provisions 
should suftice to feed a family of twelve. 
Of course a part of the excess must be 
charged to waste in the kitchen, but l 
am sure that a part of it is due to lack 
of care im buying the supplies. Not 
every housekeeper is able, some do not 
have the time to spare, to go to the 
grocery store. They go to the dry goods 
store. They would think it out of the 
question to order ribbons or dress goods 
without making a careful selection after 
much preliminary comparing of qualities 
and shopping for price. I offer the sug- 
gestion that they would add to their 
comfort and purse and possibly health 
by occasionally having a quiet chat with 
their grocer. 


Landlord Versus Tenant 
By A. M. J. 


I talked with ter. landlords in my own 
and other cities where I chanced to be. 
Their replies were interesting and sur- 
prisingly unanimous. 

The landlords expressed, first of all, 
the belief that it was emphatically to 
their interest to keep their property in 
the best possible condition; that they 
would make all the repairs which their 
profits permitted; that they preferred 
doing this before the tenant moved in. 
One of these men went so far as to say 
that he did what the prospective tenant 
demanded, but he would do nothing to 
the house after a man moved in; all 
privileges and repairs were conditioned 
on the prompt payment of the rent and 
the care the tenant himself took of the 
property. All insisted that “the great- 
est kickers were the poorest payers.” 

One young woman, the collector of 
rents for a large firm, said that the 
amount of shiftless housekeeping among 
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even well-to-do families was a constant 
surprise to her. Slovenly wrappers, un- 
combed hair, rundown shoes met her in 
high as well as low priced tenements. 
Women who. “do their own work” are 
especially hard on the houses, she de- 
elares, and if they have children the 
building is sure to degenerate. 

The carelessness of women who per- 
form their housework springs, this 
woman has determined, more from abso- 
lute lack of training in housework before 
marriage than from any other thing. Her 
experience leads her to believe that in 
most cases mechanics who drink to excess 
and are away from home evenings have 
slatternly wives, who do not know ,how 
to cook a decent meal. 

“IT would make it a crime,” she says, 
“for any girl to marry without knowl- 
edge of plain, wholesome, economical 
cooking and of general housework, for 
the lack of this knowledge leads to much 
immorality on the part of husbands and 
makes the landlord unwilling to do any- 
thing to the house while such a woman 
lives in it.” 

All these property owners desired earn- 
estly that their tenants have more know]- 
edge of modern plumbing. Few, they 
said, know anything about the position 
of the shutoff; they seem not even to 
have sense enough to follow the pipes 
down till they find it, and if an aecident 
occurs or a cold snap comes, they are 
helpless and a flood or a freeze-up results. 
Some leave the house in the winter for 
a week at a time, letting the furnace 
fire run down, yet not thinking of shut- 
ting off the water supply from the upper 
rooms. The consequences are inevitable. 
When in the spring the tenant wants 
new paper and paint, the landlord, who 
has expended much money in repairing 
the damages to the plumbing, due to the 
tenant’s own carelessness, naturally re- 
fuses. One landlord said he had Jost 
six hundred dollars in two years because 
of carelessness or want of knowledge 
about plumbing, another paid out five 
hundred dollars to make good the results 
of one hard freeze last winter. 

Tenants seem, moreover, to feel that 
they are in the house to get as much 
out of it as possible. Coal bins are used 
for kindling wood, closet shelves are 
taken down and burned, and in every 
way advantage is taken of the landlord. 
A woman who owns a good-sized tene- 
ment said that she had to replace coal 
bins and shelves after each tenant left. 
These facts, together with the increase 
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in plumbers’ and carpenters’ wages, make 
renting very unsatisfactory and rentals 
high. 

Another source of friction between 
landlords and tenants often is the fact 
that in many instances the business be- 
tween them is transacted through an 
agent, who puts off making repairs as 
long as possible, because he must give 
an itemized account of the same to the 
owner, who knows nothing about the 
condition of the house and merely wants 
his rent. If the money does not come 
to him, he takes the property out of that 
agent’s hands and puts it in the hands 
of another, who has less conscience and 
more guile. 

There is much to be said on both sides 
of the traditional controversy between 
landlord and tenant. 


Advertisements in Pantomime 
By Bernice Hall Legg 


A novel and paying feature of a fair 
held last year in a Massachusetts town, 
was a series of advertisements in pan- 
tomime. The local business men were 
approached by the committee, and 
though there was general objection to 
the usual method of inserting cards in 
the printed programs, this new plan as 
outlined by the committee met with 
unanimous approval and support. 

The editor of the only newspaper 
printed in the town was first consulted, 
and agreed to give a substantial rebate 
on our printing bill, for the privilege 
of having the advertising section of his 
paper exploited. Then arrangements 
were made with the merchants and other 
advertisers, to represent each man’s 
specialty, by means of a pantomime. 

As far as possible we gave some 
humorous version for the advertisements 
already running in the paper, though in 
some cases a special one was gotten up 
for the occasion. For instance, one 
paragraph which was familiar to all, was 
by one of our jewelers, and read: “Just 
lovely! Is one of the remarks heard 
every day among the ladies who visit 
my store. I have a new line of leather 
goods, watches, ete.” 

To represent this we had two young 
women come upon the stage carrying “a 
new line of leather goods,” which con- 
sisted of a collection of purses, chate- 
laine bags and belts, suspended from 
long manila rope. Then a group of 
ladies came on and proceeded to inspect 
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the goods, while exclamations of “Just 
lovely!” were heard among them as they 
passed slowly along and left the plat- 
form. By the way, the articles displayed 
were furnished by the firm, as were all 
others used in the various exhibits. 

One representation which appeal! 
strongly to the masculine element was i 
illustration of the “ad” of a fish dealer. 
A young man came upon the stage 
dressed as up-to-date Izaak Walton, wit! 
all the most approved paraphernalia of 
the angler’s art. The prescribed motions 
were all gone through when a surprise 
occurred in the appearance of a real fish 
on the hook. Three fish were “caught” 
in this way and as the audience were 
guessing how long the luck would con- 
tinue, the scene ended. It took a little 
juggling, but the fish were transferred 
from pocket to line with astonishing 
effect. 

A performance in which numerous 
small boys and a dog participated was a 
lively representation of the work of a 
contractor and road builder. Overalls 
and jumpers, pickaxes, shovels and 


dinner pails contributed to the realisin 
of the picture, while the well trained 


dog attached to a diminutive tip-cart did 
his part with ludicrous solemnity. 

A pretty shoe “ad” lent itself to a 
charming tableau by five young women 
shown in the act of opening several new 
boxes of dainty foot apparel. Diamond 
butter looked very attractive when a 
white aproned cook displayed some of 
it in a diamond-shaped box, while the 
gem which flashed from her finger 
rivaled the Kohinoor in size, if not in 
brilliancy. 

A dentist, who entered heartily into 
the spirit of the affair, made a mam- 
moth tooth of plaster of paris, painted 
white and red in the most gory fashion. 
This was used with startling effect in a 
scene in which a small boy figured, and 
its appearance fully justified the blood- 
curdling shrieks which accompanied the 
extracting. 

Various brands of flour by their very 
names suggest excellent representations. 
And so the list continued, with plumbers, 
carpenters, bakers, newsdealers, ete. 

Each picture was introduced by the 
reading of the appropriate advertise- 
ment from the paper, omitting in every 
ease the firm’s name, which was to be 
supplied by the audience at the conclu- 
sion of each piece. A pianist played an 
accompaniment as the figures moved 
across the stage, choosing the air as far 
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as possible with reference to the sub- 
ject. 

The series was brought to a grand 
climax with a picture of Columbia, a 
gloriously formed girl draped in flags, 
bearing a shield skillfully formed from 
a barrel head, and moving stately across 
the platform to the strains of martial 
music. The enthusiasm of the audience 
knew no bounds, and amid the cheers 
that arose we could searcely distinguish 
the name of the man who dealt in a 
merchandise labeled Columbia. 

Several considerations made it worth 
while to attempt the labor connected 
with the plan. An unusually large audi- 
ence was assured, not only from among 
the acquaintances of those taking part, 
but also from the business men who 
were interested. The pantomimes them- 
selves furnished a large share of the 
evening’s program. Moreover each firm 
paid one dollar for the privilege of 
heing represented, and in some eases, the 
wholesale dealers whose goods were ex- 
ploited, volunteered donations of the 
same for sale in the booths. 


The Spending of the “House Money” 


By Anthony Black 


The providing of a good, wholesome, 
economical and yet tempting bill of fare 
the year round is an achievement which 
calls for experience and certain large 
qualifications. I am convinced, however, 
that if the mainspring is present in the 
housekeeper, and kept wound, the com- 
plicated and difficult apparatus will run 
beautifully, even though the young 
housekeeper lack the desirable founda- 
tion of training. What is the main- 
spring’ Let us take the example of a 
certain housekeeper I know, whose girl- 
hood experience in the care of a house 
was exceedingly limited, and we shall 
see. Mrs B, we will characterize her. 

’ There are the meals to plan, in the 
first place. This particular family, with 
its four members, has its peculiar needs 
and its whims. There are _ financial 
means ample for a wholesome diet but 
not a cent to be wasted. The bill of 
fare must therefore be planned several 
days ahead, with reference to the eco- 
nomical use of left-over material; though 
the buying is done, so far as possible, in 
a way to eliminate left-overs. Mrs B 
is at great pains to vary the diet, cutting 
off a certain food before her family are 
tired of it, studying constantly to find 


new things to tempt their appetites. The 
variety which she secures in this way is 
one secret of her excellent table and 
evokes many admiring comments from 
her friends. It is a secret often over- 
looked; it goes far to cover the lack of 
expensive things. Mrs B has picked up 
in the course of her reading and house- 
keeping a general knowledge, though 
scarcely a scientific one, of food values, 
and she plans her table with these in 
mind, 

She plans the meals a few days ahead, 
carrying them in memory, never writing 
them down. Her maid of all work she 
has drilled and drilled, as the British 
drilled “Fuzzy Wuzzy,” until she enters 
heartily and intelligently into the daily 
consultation over the menus and the 
individual dishes. Does the co-operation 
of the maid in having things choice and 
economical count for anything? Only 
about fifty per cent! 

The menus for a few days decided 
upon, Mrs B must do the buying. Trust 
this to the maid‘ Or await the call of 
the grocer’s man? Not a bit of it! 
Away she goes three or four mornings 
a week to the grocer’s, the butcher’s, the 
fish dealer’s. I wish the timid bride 
could go with her. The clerks know Mrs 
IB, and they show every indication of 
liking the keen, observing, good-natured 
and yet forceful woman. 

“Mr Smith, that celery was the best 
we ever had, but I know you didn’t put 
up that roast yourself—did you! It was 
the poorest piece of meat I’ve had in 
months. I can’t come here for my meat 
if youre going to treat me like that.” 

Smith is all apologies, for Mrs B has 
always been “square,” quick to praise as 
well as blame, a thoughtful, appreciative 
customer, which tradesmen like. And so 
Smith does better the next time, and 
ransacks the shop for the choicest things 
for Mrs B. She gets dainties which 
would not be thought of if she depended 
upon the telephone or the call of a wagon 
at the door, at the most favorable prices. 
Nor does she pay for an ounce more 
than she gets. She keeps close track of 
current prices, and of the shops where 
she can make the best terms. These, as a 
matter of fact, are rarely or never the 
cheap places. 

So Mrs B goes her morning rounds, 
carrying good cheer to the hard-working 
clerks—or firm but kind discipline—and 
she has their loyal co-operation, as she 
has that of her maid, but without a 
moment’s lowering of her dignity as a 
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lady. These buying trips are invigor- 
ating, physically, and are keenly enjoyed. 
The exercise of business sense, tact, 
diplomacy, personal influence, with a 
marked degree of success, is downright 
fun for man or woman. Is not this 
business ability of a high order? Ask 
any captain of industry. These market- 
ing trips, moreover, are the occasion 
oftentimes of unexpected meetings with 
friends which brighten the entire day. 

The maid of all work, like Fuzzy 
Wuzzy, must be drilled and drilled and 
drilled. One secret of Mrs B’s good table 
is her knowledge how dishes should be 
cooked and served in order to be just 
right—there is a gulf between mediocrity 
and success. The soup and the meat 
must be hot, the salad and certain other 
things must be chilled; potatoes can be 
cooked in a variety of ways, either one 
of them a poem when perfectly achieved ; 
the bacon and the toast must be thin and 
crisp; the table appointments must be 
neat and attractive. These objects are 
attained by nothing short of infinitely 
patient drill and eternal vigilance. For 


the maid is but indifferently capable, her 
crowning virtue, an important one, being 
willingness to learn. 

This routine looks formidable, possibly, 


to the beginner. It would have appeared 
so to Mrs B before she began. But she 
has an appreciative family, who welcome 
each new idea and every loving care with 
enthusiasm. Their enjoyment is her 
reward. <A real achievement, as I have 
indicated, brings its own recompense ; 
this is the lot of Mrs B. But before all 
is the health and happiness of her loved 
ones, entrusted in so large measure to 
her. and this trust, admirably fulfilled, 
is her happy life work. Her evenings 
remain for a varied home and social life; 
she is not a drudge, because she is 
systematic. 

Not “career” enough, says some 
ambitious girl? Very well; Mrs B is an 
adept in one branch of the fine arts, so 
recognized throughout the community in 
which she lives. The time she has to 
devote to her artistic instincts is not 
large, but it serves admirably to balance 
the arduous business of running a house. 

Mrs B’s financial means are but mod- 
erate; her health is not vigorous; she 
is quite lacking in domestic science edu- 
cation (excepting the information she 
has acquired in going along, which is 
extensive now because she is interested). 

Tnterested! There’s the point. Her 
heart is in the work, and so long as it 
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remains there, a powerful mainspring 
keeps the apparatus in motion. Almost 
any girl could do as well, with the same 
motive—love. 


A Good Suggestion 


Mr Editor: I think it would be real 
interesting to have some of the older 
housekeepers write and tell how they 
would like to refurnish their homes, and 
what they would buy if they were just 
going to housekeeping with their present 
experience. It would be helpful and in- 
structive to the younger housekeepers— 
also to the brides. Also, ask the women 
who like to plan how they would secure 
the best results with $10 to $100, in eom- 
fort, clothes, grocery lists, furniture and 
the like. F. B. 

© This excellent suggestion is printed 
just as it came in a personal letter to the 
Editor. The new department began this 
month, “The Business Side,” opens its 
columns for the interchange of just such 
experience as this. 

Who among us has wished that he or 
she had made different selections in the 
purchase 01 furniture or household fur- 
nishings, and why’ The best answers 
to this question will be printed in these 
pages and paid for. Tow far in the con- 
duct of the food supply of a home ought 
$10 per week to go, including the wages 
of a maid, also without, counting three 
persons in the family besides a maid? 
Names will be kept strictly confidential, 
and available testimony paid for. 

Who has been fortunate in the selec- 
tion of a large equipment of furniture 
or furnishings, and ean tell us about it, 
with figures‘ For how little can a bed- 
room be suitably furnished in the plain, 
sensible fashion of the period? A living 
room? A kitchen? 

Letters are often received by the Edi- 
tor, asking what topies call for treatment. 
Here is a rich field for writers ambitious 
to “turn a penny.” The fact to be kept 
foremost in mind is that all testimony 
must be from actual experience or accu- 
rate observation. 


Infection 
By Louis de Loup 


A baby smiled in its mother’s face; 

The mother caught it, and gave it then 
To the baby’s father—serious ecase,— 
Who carried it out to other men; 

And every one of them went straightway 
Seattering sunshine thro’ the day. 
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BOVE all things, 
parents, do not 
say to your 
child’s music teach- 
er: “Can't you give 
Minnie some more 
pieces, instead of all 
those scales and finger exercises?’ And 
then add, like a covert threat: “We heard 
Florence, from next door, play such a 
lot of pretty things the other day.” It 
is almost the same as telling him that 
unless he does as you wish, instead of he, 
who has made musical instruction his 
life study, thinks best, you will take 
your child out of his hands and engage 
Florence’s teacher for her. It may de- 
moralize him, unless he is a person of 
strong individuality, and may greatly 
retard your daughter’s musical progress. 
Then, too, how unjust it is!) Remem- 
ber you have not heard “Florence from 
next door” play C twenty times with her 
thumb, D twenty times with her fore- 
finger—and so on, up to G. But her 
parents have: and the chances are that 
one of them has said to the other: “Dear, 
Minnie from next door was here to-day, 
and it is surprising how many pretty 
things she plays. I wish Florence's 
teacher would give her more pieces.” 
There is no royal road to. “pieces”’— 
neither for the beginner, nor for the 
accomplished musician. Padcrewski, the 
greatest living pianist, practices his 
scales and finger exercises every day for 
an hour or longer. Sometimes he will 
play over a brief left hand passage a 
hundred times or more before he is satis- 
tied with it. But, when he steps out on 
the platform next day, he is sure of that 
passage. Here is a genius who still 
drudges—which may be one reason why 
no other pianist is able to rival him with 
the public. Von Buelow used to say 
that, if he left off his exercises for a 
day, he noticed the effect on his playing; 
if he left them off for two days, the 
publie noticed it; and then he added, 
with characteristically cutting sarcasm, 
that, if he left them off three days, the 
crities began to notice it. Music is a 
matter of head, heart and fingers (or 
voice). and the musician who neglects 
the daily exercises soon will fall off in 


technical facility. Technique may be 
only a means to an end, but it is the 
only means to that end. 

The foregoing instances one of the 
mistakes parents are apt to make in their 
attitude toward their child’s musical 
development. The subject of musical 
instruction often has been discussed, and 
as often the fact has been overlooked 
that instead of only two parties, teacher 
aud pupil, three are involved—teacher, 
pupil and parents. ITow much devolves 
upon the parents! And how few of 
them realize that, as they can be of the 
greatest assistance in the musical edu- 
cation that is carried on within the 
home, so they can be the greatest stum- 
bling block in its way. 

Choice of a teacher is the first respon- 
sibility resting upon the parents, and at 
the outset they may make a mistake 
which is irremediable because the effect 
of mediocre instruction at the begin- 
ning may never be overcome. To be 
started aright is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the pupil's correct development. 
Too often a teacher is chosen on the 
score of cheapness alone and under the 
mistaken idea that “anyone is go 
enough to begin with”; whereas, if there 
is a time when a pupil needs to be 
taught more carefully than at any other, 
it is at the beginning. Mind and fingers 
are plastic, and erroneous ideas and poor 
form are how easily acquired, but with 
what difticulty corrected in after years! 

That a teacher's charges are not high 
is not in itself against him. But it 
should net be the sole reason he is 
engaged. Neither should parents who 
can afford to pay any price jump at a 
teacher because his charges are high. 
Tt is natural, perhaps, that people who 
have not given sufticient thought to the 
matter, should believe that a fine player 
also must be a fine teacher, and pay out 
a large sum to have a son or daughter 
take a course of instruction, however 
brief, with some distinguished virtuoso. 
They forget that the pedagogic faculty 
is something quite by itself, and that 
great players usually lack the patience 
required of successful instructors. Ru- 
binstein, for instance, would have ruined 
any pupil whose natural talents were not 
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almost equal to his own. He once told 
Josef Hofmann, who studied with him, 
to begin a certain Beethoven sonata 
softly and in slower time, and, at the 
next lesson, when Hofmann played it as 
he had been told, Rubinstein cried out 
impatiently, “Loud and fast!” The ex- 
planation is that Rubinstein was a vir- 
tuoso of varying moods. Fortunately 
Hofmann was genius enough to appre- 
ciate these, strike an average between 
thein, and thus benetit by the instruction. 

The principle underlying all this is 
that, when it comes to instruction, it is 
not the price, whether high or low, that 
counts, but the teacher himself. It is 
entirely possible for parents to find a 
teacher whose charges are moderate and 
yet who is a competent instructor. Liszt, 
in the days when Von Buelow, Raff, 
Taussig and others, who in turn became 
celebrities, were studying with him, took 
no fees whatever. His pupils were his 
disciples, his musie room their temple, 
Weimar the paradise of budding mu- 
sical genius. We are not ripe yet for 
such conditions. But they indicate the 
relationship which should exist between 
teacher and taught. We cannot repro- 
duce Weimar in Squedunk or Bird Cen- 
ter; but there hardly is in the United 


States a place so small that there are 
not in it men and women who are doing 
the right thing in musie and proving 
their capacity to engage their pupils’ 
enthusiasm and hold them loyally to 


their tasks. The likelihood that such 
men and women will be overlooked is 
what makes me warn parents against 
making cheapness the sole consideration 
in choosing a music teacher. Discrim- 
inate between the moderate priced 
teacher and the cheap one, whose in- 
struction also is “cheap.” In the grad- 
ual commercializing of the arts in this 
country musical instruction has not yet 
reached the point where there are “par- 
lors” where music is taught by laughing 
gas or some other “painless” method, but 
sometimes it seems to me that we are 
precious near it. 

Let me throw out a further caution. 
Never engage as a music teacher anyone 
who prefixes “professor” to his name, 
unless you are sure that he has the right 
to use the title. Ten to one he is a 
charlatan. Unless the title has been 
conferred by a college like Harvard, Yale 
or Columbia, at each of which there is 
x well established musical department, 
it is of no value; and, as likely as not, 
it is spurious. Some conservatories and 
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colleges of music in this country have 
secured special charters from their state 
legislatures giving them the privilege of 
creating “professors” and of conferring 
the degree of doctor of music. But [ 
should be sorry to have a child of mine 
taught by one of these “professors” or 
“Mus Docs,” who is apt to know as 
much about music as a Kentucky “col- 
onel” does about the science of war. 
Another fake—there is no better word 
for it—is the teacher with this or that 
“method.” There are many “methods” 
—and in some branches of education 
methods may go—but in music there is 
only one correct method, and that is to 
have no method, but to consider each 
pupil as a separate individuality, accord- 
ing to talent, temperament, and flexibil- 
ity of wrist, hands and fingers. This is 
what Leschetizky, world-renowned as 
Paderewski’s teacher, does. He has no 
rule or rote. His teaching varies with 
the individuality of each pupil. Of 
course his name is one to conjure with. 
Consequently there are teachers who 
never have been out of this country, yet 
who claim to use, by authority, the 
“Leschetizky method.” Needless to say 
they are humbugs, for there is no such 
thing. One of the few pupils whom 
Paderewski himself ever has “taken on,” 
tells me that the virtuoso, like his 
teacher, eschews method. At a lesson he 
has two pianos in the room. Seated at 
one, the pupil begins playing. If a pas- 
sage does not go to Paderewski’s liking, 
he calls a halt and plays it for the pupil 
on the second piano. This may occur 
several times with the same passage. 
Liszt, one of the few great pianists 
who also was a great teacher, scorned 
“method.” Often I have heard William 
Mason, the dean of the American mu- 
sical faculty, and who spent over a year 
with Liszt at Weimar, tell how that 
master imparted instruction. The pupil 
simply played, Liszt and the other pupils 
sitting about the salon smoking and 
listening. Usually Liszt would call out 
suggestions as to changes in time and 
expression; and, occasionally, he would 
grow excited, gently shove the pupil out 
of the chair and, seating himself, play 
the piece as he conceived it should be 
rendered. This was a lesson by sugges- 
tion, not method, and Mr Mason says 
that from the first time Liszt inter- 
rupted him and played a passage for 
him, he began to acquire that elasticity 
of touch which distinguishes the vir- 
tuoso from the piano pounder. Under 
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ave able in other respects, who has charge j 
tate of your children’s musical education. { 
> of It was by gymnastics of this kind no BY 
‘ing less a musican than Robert Schumann ® 
t I ruined his brilliant prospects as a 
‘ine pianist. He strained certain essential 
on cords. An apparatus for hand and : 
as finger gymnastics was patented under \ 
col- the name of chirogynmast in London 
"i in 1842. TI have seen the illustrated 
ord book which describes it, and the pic- ' 
hat tures remind one of a torture chamber ; 
Is” during the inquisition. Still earlier te 
ion in the last century musical London iW 
cs had been torn by a Cispute between if 
to one Logier, who had invented a so- 
ich called chiroplast, for securing the 
rd- proper position of the hand in playing, i 
vil- and a committee of the London Phil- 4 
is harmonic, which reported adversely 
as on the inventor’s claims. Now it is 
no regarded simply as a curiosity in ' 
th musical pedagogies. That the only 
Of legitimate dexterity is that acquired 
h. by practice on the musical instrument } 
ho itself may be set down as one of the } 
et eternal verities of music. - _ 
he Theodor Leschetizky, the most famous living teacher So much for the chief considera- ; ; 
ay of the pianoforte tions that should be weighed in the : a 
th ; choice of a teacher. That choice hav- % 
m the. cireumstances Liszt’s American ing been made, however judiciously, 
eg pupil was quite willing to be shoved off there still remains much which parents | 
is thi lair. 
le Sich lessons sound too good to be 
at true. and so they are unless the 
- masicr is a Liszt. But the inci- 
deuis noted show that the greatest 
i! pianist and greatest piano teacher 2 
r wit ever lived, Liszt,-and the most 
famous instructor in musie to-day, 
les-hetizky, and his most famous 
d pupil, Paderewski, regard a eut and : 
n dricd method as futile. Most par- 
ie ents are obliged to engage teach- 
r ers for their children in the locality : 
t in whieh they themselves _ live. 3 
iE that is no reason why they 
5 should net discriminate, and bear- 
| ine in mind what IT have said, avoid ° 
the merely “cheap” instructor, the j 
| “professor” and the man with a 
“mothod,” 
me teachers have a system of : 
fucer gymnastics in connection 
wii: their lessons. But.such at- 
at securing greater pliability 
it eords and muscles used in 


playing should be- countenanced 
( with the utmost caution. In 
fact, it is safer to forbid their em- 
ployment by any teacher, however 


Anton Rubinstein, Josef Hofmann's teacher 
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William Mason, the dean of the American musical faculty 


| 
A portrait of Paderewski hitherto unpublished 
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ean do to make or mar the musical prog- 
ress of their children. 

‘Yo begin with, there should be dis- 
crimination on the part Loth of parents 
aud teacher between a child who shows 
promise of achieving celebrity in musie 
and is to be taught accordingly, and one 
wit!, whom musie is to be but an added 
accomplishment In the circle of home 
and friends. An abnormally gifted child, 
thoroughly in earnest, is apt to practice 


to. tnueh, and to be encouraged in it 
by overambitious parents and teachers 
wioiil a promising career may be ruined 
ly the strain. Alexander Lambert, who 
hos brought forward many concert play- 
er-, will not allow even his most ad- 


\ | pupi’s to practice more than 
a day. Ie says significantly 
a pupil who will not become a 
so on four hours’ daily practice, 
not become one on six or eight 


-, Even the four hours of practice 
\ 1 he requires, he divides into four 
between whieh the pupil is 


«ved to rest, or preferably, take outdoor 
esereise, It is true that Paderewski 
offen practices eight hours a day, but he 
is an artist of many years’ standing and, 
in spite of his slender and poetic appear- 
vice at the piano, a man of great mus- 
car strength, developed largely through 
i'~ favorite method of exercise, swim- 
the great majority of musie pupils 
_ of course, amateurs, and of these, in 
wn, the great majority are girls. It 
lard’y seems necessary to point out that 
tieir health should be guarded most care- 
filly, and yet the physical development 
a child often is overlooked by parents 
d teachers ambitious to push the pupil 
duly. The schedule of instruction and 
practice always should be arranged with 
careful consideration for the fact that 
re are school studies to be attended 
to and time for outdoor exercise to be 
provided. In New York many children 
s;end their mornings in school and their 
terneons at their musie lessons, dane- 
ing class, gymnasium, or skating in a 
rok. The daneing, gymnasium and 
~cating are supposed to be systematized 
ercise, a term which to me seems to 
ve been coined to ease the conscience 
parents who are following the pre- 
vailing fashion of unloading the care 
their children on others, so that it 
will not interfere with their own 
“ociety” engagements. For nothing in- 
doors ever will take the place of outdoor 
cvcreise. 
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A young beginner under a_ good 
teacher will progress satisfactorily with 
two or three periods each of three-quar- 
ters of an hour, end with an hour’s 
practice daily between lesson days. Even 
that hour should be divided into two 
well separated half hours. There is a 
tendency nowadays, among people who 
‘an afford it, toward brief daily lesson 
periods and no practice, which amounts 
to the same thing as having the pupil 
practice under the supervision of the 
teacher. On the face of it this seems 
advantageous, but it is open to the ob- 
jection that it prevents the pupil acquir- 
ing self-reliance. What is said here is 
of general application. Music lessons 
may be begun any time between the ages 
of tive and eight vears, but with a child 
of five I should have even shorter lesson 
and practice periods than I have indi- 
cated—say three instruction periods of 
half an hour each a week, with from 
half to three-quarters of an hour prac- 
tice on those days when no lesson is 
given. 

Parents should not expect of children 
who are unusually bright at school the 
same rapid progress in music, which is 
largely a matter of temperament. <A 
child may be quick in general studies, 
yet lack ear for pitch or tune and Jim- 
berness of fingers. Often the musical 
sense is latent and does not begin to 
disclose itself until after a fairly long 
course of instruction. For this reason, 
even with the brightest child, too much 
should not be expected of the teacher. 
On the other hand progress should be 
observable. For I maintain that with 
skill and patience on the part of the 
teacher every child, eveu of the most 
ordinary intelligence, can be taught 
music and reach the point when his or 
her performance will be a’ pleasure to 
the home circle. In fact, is there any 
reason why the early steps in music 
should be harrowing to the soul of the 
listener? The great port is that what- 
ever the child is taught to play it should 
be taught to play well. This is some- 
thing upon which parents cannot insist 
too strenuously. In it lies the difference 
between good playing and sloppy play- 
ing, possibly all through life. <A finger 
exercise, a scale, properly delivered, that 
is, clearly and accurately, is not dis- 
agreeable to listen to; and the little 
beginner’s pieces, when well taught, may 
give positive pleasure. To hurry a pupil 
from one half-learned picce to another, 
which, in turn, will be only half learned, 
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is a tendency of mediocre teaching. 
Nothing is more distressing than the 
playing of a child, or even of an older 
pupil, who, having learned much, yet 
has learned nothing. 

I have spoken already of a proneness 
on the part of parents to judge a child’s 
iiusical progress by the number of pieces 
it has learned in a given time. I did 
not mean by this that a pupil should, in 
the early stages of instruction, be re- 
stricted wholly to exercises and _ scales. 
Aside from the fact, that the parents 
who pay the piper naturally want to 
hear the tune, it would be a pedagogic 
error. Montaigne experienced pleasure 
in learning Greek as a child because his 
father persuaded him it was a new gaine. 
pieces awaken a child's first pleasure 
in musical instruction. Each set of ex- 
ereises should lead up to a well written 
little composition, thus illustrating to 
the pupil the relation between technique 
and the art to which it is a means—and, 
as I said before, the only means. 
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ie great majority of music pupils 
take piano lessons, and I have written 
with this in mind. What I have said 
cen, however, be applied to any instry- 
mental instruction. The voice would 
require an article by itself. But in gen- 
eral boys should not have regular voc.] 
instruction until the voice has definitely 
changed; girls not until it is definitely 
estabtished, usually about the 
seventeen or eighteen, 

Nothing has a more refining influetice 
on the home eircle than musie. It is the 
most ethereal of arts and diffuses 
atmosphere all its own. Parents, even 
if not musical, who have their children 
properly taught, can have but little idea 
at the outset, of the paradise they 
opening up, not only to the children, | 
to themselves as well. For they, too, 
will progress with the younger gener;- 
tion, until, so far as coneerns taste and 
appreciation, the beauties of this divine 
art will lic before them like an open 
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The Window Gardens of Paris 


By Ethelyn Middleton 


TE beautifying of Paris occupies 
the full time and attention of hun- 
dreds of the city’s employees every 

day. They ga about their work in a 
quiet, unobtrustive, commonplace way; 
they pass you on the street and you do 
not know. them. But the results of their 
work are very obvious, and it is largely 
due to their invention and imagination, 
aside from their industry, that Paris 
easily keeps its proud place at the head 
of all the world’s capitals, so far as 
municipal beauty is concerned. 

While one section of employees is 
abroad in the streets, washing, serubbing, 
clipping the trees or restoring public 
monuments, another is at work at ihe 
city hall, planning new thorouglifares, 
examining new styles of facades sub- 
mitted in competition by scores of the 
architects of Paris, or testing novel 
inventions meant to save time and 
money in taking care of the great city. 
Of late years, the concours de facades, 
or architectural contest, has created 
great interest and been enthusiastically 


encouraged by the city fathers, on ae- 
count of the hope of Lreaking the rather 
dull uniformity which the fronts of Paris 
buildings usually present. It used to be 
heresy to construct buildings of any 
material but stone in Paris, the whitish, 
soft stone that gradually yellows witli 
age and presents an appearance of great 
antiquity after a score of years. Now, 
however, the tendency is to use brick to 
a great extent, and even facades of c¢ol- 
ored tiling are not uncommon. And this 
without the slightest tendency to eccen- 
tricity, or the bizarre; that would not 
be permitted by the city authorities, 
who have the right to veto any radical 
departure from the accepted conventions. 

A further competition, still with the 
aim of rendering the city more beautiful, 
is that known as the concours des balcons 
fleuris. The fundamental aim of this 
contest is to get Parisians into the habit 
of decorating their windows and baleo- 
nies with flowers. The prevalence of the 
baleony in Paris is so great that nine 
out of. ten houses are so ornamente:|, 
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First prize: mansard occupied by working people 
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Windows of handsome apartment house, second prize 
Window in the Rue Notre Dame des Champs, Paris 
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WINDOW GARDENS OF 


PARIS 


usl the habit of placing upon them 
vrowing plants and flowers would trans- 
fora the streets completely and add a 
hichly important element to the decora- 
tive aspect of the city. Especially in the 
poorer quarters of Paris is the idea 
encouraged. During the spring one may 
sometimes see entire facades of houses 
inhubited by working people forming a 
sinele wall of flowers and climbing 
plauts, while even business houses have 
taken up the custom of recent years. All 
the well-known dressmakers, for example, 
on the Rue de la Paix, place window 
boxes on their sills, where one may see 
rare and beautiful flowers growing at all 
seasons of the year. 

testaurants follow the lead indicated; 
it is a very ordinary experience to take 
your dejeuner at a table before an open 
window whence hang fluttering ribbons 
of flowers, and to dine at another table 
strewn with cut roses or a profusion of 
whatever flower be in season. 

On a given date, a victoria carries 
through the streets of Paris four grave 
gentlemen clad in long coats and silk 
hats, who seem to find intefest in nothing 


The flowered balcony of a popular restaurant 


but these balconies and windows. They 
are the committee, the board of last ap- 
peal, appointed to decide upon the winner 
of the contest, and they take their func- 
tion in the most serious manner. When 
they do not agree the president of the 
municipal council is called in, and he is 
clever enough usually to decide on some 
humble competitor in the quartier du 
Marais or in Menilmontant (the two 
great industrial neighborhoods of the 
city). The prize is an art testimonial of 
some kind, but there is a movement on 
foot to remit the municipal taxes (based 
on the amount of rent one pays) in the 
case of the winners, an idea which will 
probably have the effect of increasing the 
graceful custom described much more 
rapidly than has been the case with the 
means used heretofore. 

The cheapness of flowers in Paris may 
be one of the reasons why such a scheme 
is practicable here, while it might not 
be so elsewhere. But at certain seasons 
of the year flowers are cheap everywhere, 
and a little imitation of Paris would 
greatly alter the crude look of many 
American towns. 
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The Bride's Primer-V 


@ What is this which goes up? It is the 
Ketch -up. Oh, how red it makes the Wall! 
The Bride made the Ketch-up but she did 


not seal it tight and it grew sour. 
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House 


@ Where did the Groom get the 


Yes, 


Coat > It is a Gift from the Bride. 
the Groom is pleased with the Gift. But 
he would like to choose his own Coat. 
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A typical home in Miss Barnard’s parish 


HE sermon I remember best of any 

I ever listened to, was preached by 

a woman, whose environment was 
in strange contrast to that of a luxurious 
city church. Her pulpit was the plat- 
form of a village hall. A low reading 
desk and a parlor organ stood beside 
her, wreathed with the splendid crimson 
and gold of autumn leaves. September 
sunshine poured radiantly through un- 
stained windows upon wooden benches. 
Every seat was filled and the audience 
was intent, sympathetic, interested, from 
a-deaf old man turning his “best ear” 
toward the gracious voice of the preacher 
to the little children who had come early 
for Sunday school. 

The sermon opened with a vivid word 
picture of a colossal statue, dedicated to 
peace, which stands on the borderland 
between Chile and Argentina. With a 
vision of that Christlike figure before 
us, the speaker began a _ plea for 
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She Visits the Feminine Pastor ot a Hill-town Flock 


peace, the peace of a nation, civic peace, 
household peace. It was a sermon of 
such simplicity, such earnestness, sucli 
humanity, that it stirred the heart like a 
strange new message. The preacher was 
the Reverend Margaret Barnard, pastor 
of Rowe, Monroe Bridge, North Heath 
and Whitingham, scattered parishes in 
the picturesque mountain region of 
Massachusetts and Vermont. 

It was my privilege during a sojourn 
in Rowe to know Miss Barnard much 
more intimately than in the pulpit, and 
to know her is to love and honor her. 
The religion preached by Miss Barnard 
is lived every day of her life in quiet 
helpfulness, in a gentle, cheery, hand- 
to-hand fellowship with young and old, 
rich and poor. 

The summer boarder sees the blissful 
side of country living, she luxuriates in 
the breezes of high altitudes, in the 
splendor of a great landscape, in the 
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glories of sunrise and sunset 
beyond the dusk of mountain 
tops. If the thought ever 
intrudes itself of what life 
means in these solitudes when 
itry blizzards rage, when dusty roads 

‘ome channels of mud, when the hill- 

» homes are racked by howling, drench- 

ig autumn storms, the city sojourner 

ivers and then turns to comforting 
houghts of a home where bad weather 
wans nothing worse than delayed mails 

r broken telephone wires. Yet through 
‘he wildest mountain storm the pastor 
of these seattered parishes responds to 
every eall for comfort or help. 

One Sunday during my stay at Rowe, 
Miss Barnard suggested that I accom- 
pany her to an afternoon service at 
\ionroe Bridge, a small paper factory 
village deep in the canyon of the Deer- 
veld Yiver. 

“The ride will give you an idea of 
eal mountain roads,” said the pastor; 
“in one mile and a half we descend a 
thousand feet.” 

The figures sounded awe inspiring 
hut—the reality of it! Our ride began 


in level places, whence we could Jook 
across thirty or forty miles of space to 
the splendid bulk of Greylock looming 
against a clear sky. Sixty miles to the 
east rose Wachusett, then there was the 
purple pyramid of Monadnock, while 
Haystack, Mount Holyoke, Mount Tom 
and Prospect raised their great heads 
against the horizon. Then began the 
descent over a narrow road bounded by 
woodlands and brightened by the yellow 
bloom of the witch hazel. When the 
Jast farmhouse disappeared behind its 
orchards we gazed over the horses’ heads 
into the depths below where houses and 
factories leoked like a toy village beside 
a toy river. There were few level stop- 
ping places; the road sheered straight 
down and step by step the opposite 
mountains seemed to grow more gigantic. 

“There must be many days in the 
year,” I said, “when the descent to the 
valley is even more impressive than it 
is to-day.” 

“Indeed there are,” and Miss Barn- 
ard smiled. “I could tell you tales of 
a country sheeted in ice, where our 


mountain-bred horses make the best of 
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things and slide cautiously from one 
thank-you-ma’am to the next. I could 
describe such spring mud as you never 
beheld—but let me tell you of one ride 
through the first snowstorm of last 
winter, a storm that 
came with the impet- 
uous rush of a young 
blizzard. Just after 
noon we prepared for 
the down hill drive, 
going in a buggy, for 
the snow not 
packed hard enough 
for sleighing. 

“During our service 
I watched the* storm 
increase. I had an in- 
vitation to spend the 
night at Monroe 
Bridge, but I declined, 
feeling must get 
home. Before we 
crossed the bridge our lantern went 
out, but we relighted it at the first 
house on the hill. I held it in my lap, pro- 
tecting it as one would a child, for that 
light was very precious. The trees were 
so loaded with snow that sometimes they 
almost barred our way. After a long, 
weary pull we reached the top of the 
mountain. There the snow blew in great 
flurries and the wind howled, threaten- 
ing every minute to overturn our car- 
riage. It was impossible to keep in the 
road; snow had obliterated all traces of 
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it. One moment we would land in a 
ditch, then against a stone wall. [It 
was a wild storm and a wild ride. It 
made me understand how easily one 
might get lost in the snow. Still that 
is but one experience : 
there are hundreds of 
rarely beautiful days 
among the mountains, 
days when the world 
is growing green 
when summer is at its 
loveliest, when fal! 
spreads abroad its 
gloriouscoloring. Even 
the white of the win- 
ter has a charm that 
is all its own.” 

“How did you come 
to enter the minis- 
try?’ I asked. 

“It is hard to tell 
just when the thought 
of such work came to me,” said Miss 
Barnard. “I was born in Maine but 
spent my girlhood in the south during the 
reconstruction period which followed the 
war. My father was a captain in the 
northern army and when we removed to 
New Orleans I went to finish my educa- 
tion in a French school. My first oecu- 
pation was teaching Erench to deaf 
mutes. That led to schtol work, and a 
few years later I moved to Boston to 
teach in the Berkeley schools. I became 
interested in settlement work, then I 
began to think of the ministry. It 


| 


The parsonage 


| meant years of study, which I con- 


tinued while teaching school. 

“In 1897 I was ordained and my 
first charge was at Warwick, an- 
other Massachusetts hilltop town. 
Thence I went to a Unitarian 
church at Chelsea, near Boston, for 
several years. While there I was 
accepted as the first woman member 
of the Boston association of minis- 
ters. Three years ago I accepted a 
call from Rowe to fill the pulpit of 
the Unitarian church here. I did not 
feel sure of liking the country well 
enough to make it a permanent 
home, but half the year in Rowe 
converted me. I found such work 
as I had longed for and I am con- 
tent.” 

I will picture for you bits of Miss 
Barnard’s life as I saw it. I heard 
of a midnight ride through torrents 
of rain to a death bed miles away, 
of unwearying kindness to the sick 
and bereaved, of daily readings to 
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a woman who had spent many years in 
darkness, of cheery calls at village school- 
houses where eager smiles greeted her, 
for the children love their minister 
dearly. One day she officiated at a wed- 
ding, the next at a funeral. 

In the social life of the hilltop par- 
ishes Miss Barnard is a power. I was 
invited one evening to join a Shake- 
spearian class at the parsonage. One 
act of The Merchant of Venice was read 


by « cirele about the dining table. There 
vere frequent explanations from Miss 


Barnard, there was a discussion of th« 
t Shylocks and Portias, while pic- 
cures that illustrated scenes and char- 
aciers were passed around. It was a 
- without formalities but with a 
arkable knowledge ot Shakespeare 
iis works. The woman’s alliance of 
Unitarian church stands in large 
-ure for the good fellowship of the 
-h. It combines kindly charities, a 
cher civie life for the hamlet, and to 
‘+h needs, a larger sociability and 
-idy of subjects such as women of 
evr ater edueation and advantages would 
at attempting. 
One of these fortnightly meetings was 
in the spacious rooms of an -old- 
-hioned farmbggesc with its broad out- 
upon the*mouniains. Before 3 
«k the yard was filled with teams 
n which descended women with sup- 
contributions. Twenty or thirty 
embers were present at the afternoon 
eathering. Some had alliance business to 
transact, one had a paper to read, the 
ers brought needlework to occupy 
ir fingers while they listened. The 
ason’s study dealt with “Beginnings.” 
low the world began,” “How languages 
ean,’ “How communities began,” 
low laws began”—such were some of 
he subjects. The one paper I heard 
- ably written, full of thought and 
uterest. Later, whole households ar- 
ved, to sit down to a bountiful coun- 
supper, and the big farmhouse rang 
th wholesome merriment. The evening 
brought musie, reading and games. The 
stairs rooms were given up to the 
‘hildren for a hearty romp. Every- 
where Miss Barnard was the leading 
‘pirit, inspiring stiff little groups of 
omg people to the enjoyment of a 
lively game, joining in a frolic with the 
youngsters, lending a sympathetie ear 
to housewifely confidences, interested in 
vast variety of things. In Rowe, 
nothing is too insignificant to tell to the 
minister, for she has the reputation of 
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being a splendid nurse, and an expe- 
rienced housekeeper and manager. 

1 asked Miss Barnard one day the 
secret of her hold upon the people. She 
smiled and said: “First of all I under- 
stand them. I keep in close, neighborly 
touch with them, making their interests 
my interests. For instance, when I 
came here straight from the busy envi- 
rons of Boston, 1 knew literally nothing 
of grange work. I saw, however, what 
a powerful bond it is to country people, 
so at once I beeame a grange member; 
to-day Lam a grange officer. Thus come 
opportunities for touching lives I could 
reach in no way except as an ally of 
the grange. Then I have grown to love 
the life of a country parish. I doubt 
if 1 could ever take up the work of a 
city congregation, large, prosperous and 
wealthy though it might be, with the 
same enjoyment I find among my people 
here. 

“Why? For many reasons. After the 
home, a church stands for the chief 
interest in life to people of the country. 
It is not one of the many distractions, 
as it is in the city. Then country folks 
are real, sympathetic and wonderfully 
intelligent. They read and study more 
earnestly than do men and women whose 
lives are cast in the rush of a city’s toil 
and pleasures. If you visited our vil- 
lage library you would find books, not 
wholly fiction, which have become almost 
worn out by constant reading. If you 
were to drive around with our rural de- 
livery postman, you would see dropped 
at almost every homestead a daily paper 
as well as an agricultural weekly, also 
various good magazines. This litera- 
ture is faithfully read by every member 
of the family and when it has been read 
it is intelligently discussed. This is the 
edueation which makes every American 
city count among its leading citizens 
men of country breeding, stalwart of 
intellect as they are of body. 

“A minister who comes to a country 


pulpit thinks sometimes he can preach 


any sort of old threadbare sermon. He 
will find himself sorrily mistaken. He 
is facing sterner critics than sit in the 
cushioned pews at home, They are 
thinking men and women who have 
studied some subjects as deeply as he 
has done himself. Every Sunday three- 
fourths of my congregation are men. The 
memory of their earnest, thoughtful 
eyes makes me put the best of myself 
and my intellect into a sermon. Outside 
the pulpit a country minister’s life must 
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first of all be practical; you will know 
what I mean when [ tell you our nearest 
physician’ lives ten miles distant, a 
butcher’s wagon passes our way only 
once a week, while frequently snow 
storms and spring mud shut a com- 
munity indoors for days at the time. 

“Still you can never imagine how 
happy and wholesome is country life 
until you try it. When I came from 
Boston with its city interests and a long 
fellowship with its woman’s elubs I 
imagined I should not like country life. 
I do, I thoroughly enjoy it. Experience 
has taught me one thing: it is a mis- 
take to send to a country parish a 
minister who has had little except his 
coilege life of social experience. What 
is needed always in an isolated coin- 
munity is someone who has the tact and 
knewledge gained from social duties in 
a great city. If one is able to bring old 
and young happily together for simple 
pleasures, and can add in all sorts of 
gracious ways to country festivities, it 
does much to break the monotony of 
living. One gets closer to people by 
meking their lives happier, and a min- 
ister can do his best work when he has 
won the love and trust of his parish- 
ioners. One thing which helps a coun- 
try pastor is the happy absence of class 
divisions. This is exemplified when you 
see the maid sit down to eat with the 
family. It is as it ought to be, for prob- 
ably she is the daughter of some farmer 
as highly esteemed in the community as 
her employer.” 

“You have city people here as boarders 
in the summer,” I said; “do they help 
you ¢” 

“Many of them do,” answered Miss 
Barnard, “others don’t, it depends wholly 
on the individual. I wish city people 
would come to the country not to find 
fault but ready to make some allowance 
for defects the farmer’s wife finds it so 
hard to better. If they would but try 
and see the best and make the best of 
people they could do real missionary 
work. So many criticise when they do 
not know of what they speak. 


“TI remember one woman who was 
eager to help in some way. She said to 


-me: ‘Miss Barnard, if something could 


only be done to provide winter occup:- 
tion for the farmers, it would be a goc- 
send.” That showed how little she 
knew! I thought of days when the ther- 
mometer stands at zero and our farmers 
spend every hour of daylight on the 
mountain side cutting and drawing 
wood. The wood has to be sawed anil 
split, there are barns filled with crea- 
tures that need food, water and frequen! 
attention, there are snowdrifts to be duz 
through, there is a house and barn to 
be repaired, vehicles and harnesses to 
mend, as well as the hundreds of odd 
jobs, which a busy summer relegates t. 
a busy winter. 

“There is one problem, however, t» 
which the summer boarder could lend 
practical aid as well as suggestions, It 
is the question of how to dispose of the 
surplus of fruit and vegetables which 
every summer sees going to waste in the 
country. If some industry could be 
started here to utilize the apples which 
are now being ruined by wind and frost 
it would mean good returns for many 
eager workers. People talk and write of 
the mania that drives young country 
people cityward. Behind the mania lies 
the fact that there. are a score of young 
people for the cne position the country 
offers. These boys and girls are ambi- 
tious, healthy and anxious to make a 
place for themselves in the world—all 
their lives they have heard the ery, 
‘There is no profit in farming.’ Alas, it 
is a ery which has truth in it, when 
spoken by a hilltop farmer. If there 
were in some way a larger and practical 
co-operation between the dwellers of the 
city and the people of the country, it 
might be in the years to come that 
farming wou'd pay better. Then the 
young folks could find their opportu- 
nities without deserting the old home.” 
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‘“*Mr Rabbit comes up and find him dar"’ 


Mr Fox Learns What Trouble Is 


Transcribed by 
Illustrated by E 


** EN dese ole stories de rabbit always 
on a complaint when dar any work 
to do, an’ he never leave off tellin’ 

out his troubles. One day Mr Fox 

to him: ‘Seem like you have trouble 
| de time, Mr Rabbit.’ 

‘*Yes,” Mr Rabbit reply, ‘everbody 
ways atter me, diggity-diggity, an’ I 

ve nothin’ but trouble.’ 

‘Well, now, Mr Rabbit,’ de fox say, 
| wish yo’ splain to me what trouble is. 

do’ know rightly what yo? mean by 
onble’ 

“‘T eain’t tell yo? de meaning er de 
word, says Mr Rabbit; ‘but I kin show 

de meanin’.’ 

“‘T wish yo’ would, says Mr Fox. 
| done heard yo’ talk so much about 
‘rouble I want to undustan’ what it 


‘“Ve’y well? Mr Rabbit ’sponds, de 


Clifton Johnson 


Warde Blaisdell 


nex’ hot day yo’ go out in dat ole fie!’ 
near my house, an’ yo’ go to sleep on 
de knoll dar whar de sage grass grow 
thick, an’ Vl come an’ wake yo’ up an’ 
show yo’ what trouble is.’ 

“So de nex’ hot day de fox go to de ole 
tie? an’ lie down an’ go to sleep on de 
knoll in de sage grass. Mr Rabbit come 
an’ fin’ him dar an’ den he set de grass 
on fire in a ring all aroun’ Mr Fox, an’ 
soon as he done dat he give a yell av’ 
say: ‘Mr Fox, Mr Fox! yo’ wake up an’ 
doan’ was’e no time *bout it needer!’ 

“Mr Fox, he wake up’ an’ he say: 
‘What all dis smoke, what all dis tire I 
smell, Mr Rabbit? 

“*Dat trouble, Mr Fox, dat trouble!’ 
says Mr Rabbit, an’ he lit out fo’ home. 

“Mr Fox certainly learnt what trouble 
was, an’ he come mighty nigh bein’ 
burnt to death.” 


Springtime 


By Isabella Howe Fiske 


From a snowbank prison 
Little voices call; 

March comes to their rescue, 
He has heard them all. 


With a key of sunbeams, 
From a golden ring, 

He sets free the crocus 
And lets forth the Spring. 
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“This he attached to the windlass and began winding "’ 


The Adventures of Datimling—IV 


By Edith Adams Stone 
Illustrated by Walter King Stone 


OOR little Daumling, how the mos- 
quitoes did trouble him at night! 
They bit him and bit him, and they 

were big and awful. He built fires in 
front of his cage, so the smudge would 
drive the mosquitoes away, but -it was 
of no use, and he knew not what to do. 

One evening as he was coming home 
he ran across something strange in the 
grass. “What are these ropes?” he said 


to himself. “This must be a snare of 
some kind.” Ile touched one of the 
guy ropes, and what do you suppose 
happened ¢ 

A great creature came running out, 
It was hairy and dreadful. “Aha,” 
thought the creature, as he came out, 
“there is something in my trap!” 

Then Daumling noticed that a lot of 
flies and mosquitoes were hanging dead 


** *So that is the way you spin your web, is it?’”’ 
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in the snare, and remains of many in- 
sects, showing that the monster had 
lived well. 

“Ho, ho,” said Daumling, “I guess 
we will see about these mosquitoes 
bethering me at night.” 

So he went running home, and he set 
his wits at work, and the next morning 
he rigged up a framework of grass 
stalks, which he placed directly in front 
of bis eave. He cut all the grass away 
from his cave for some distance, and 
plied heaps of dry grass in a semicircle 
about the entrance. Then he went out 
aud found the spider, for that is what 
ihe monster was, and getting up close 
he threw a noose of twisted grass fibers 
over the creature, who struggled so 
that she was soon tangled up in the 
rope. 

“Now you are caught yourself!” said 
Daumling. 

Ile threw a piece of snakeskin over the 
spider and tying her tight dragged her 
to his cave. He then untied her and 
was glad to see her run up on the frame 
he had built. Then Daumling stood 
guard and kept her there. 

At night he lighted the piles of grass 
which he had placed before the door and 
that kept the spider from running away 
in the darkness. All next day he 
watched and was delighted in the even- 
ing to see the spider begin her snare. 
Daumling therefore left her alone and 
went to bed. In the morning a great 
web almost covered up the entrance to 
the cave. Daumling crawled out past 
it, using care not to disturb the big 
spider. After that the mosquitoes did 
not bother him at night. 

“So that is the way you spin your 
web, is it?” said Daumling, as_ he 
watched the creature at work. “I have 
a new scheme now.” So he caught an- 
other spider and tied him down tight 
hy passing ropes over his back and fas- 
tening them firmly to pegs driven into 
the ground. Ue now rigged up a little 
windlass with a crank on it, such as men 
use in pulling things up to the top of 
buildings. He waited until the spider 
had spun a little bit of thread and this 
he attached to the windlass and began 
winding. It took some time but when 
he had finished and let the spider go he 
had a very long silken cord wound up, 
which was very strong. 

Boys and girls can do the same thing 
if they wish. When you see a spider 
hanging from the ceiling take the thread 
end wind it round and round your finger. 
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happened to look out of a back window 
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By doing it gently you can get quite a 
quantity of fine silken thread. 

To Daumling this was a great dis- 
covery, for he could use it in many dif- 
ferent ways. It helped him to fix up a 
fine suit of clothes out of the snakeskin, 
using a needle which he fashioned from 
a spine out of a thistle head. 

(To be Continued) 


Girl and Boy Workers 


A Little Money Earner 

When about twelve years old, a little 
Brooklyn girl went to a cooking school, 
where she learned to make several dishes. 
When the church ladies were going 
to hold a fair, she petitioned for a table 
of her own, offering for sale only what 
she had herself cooked. ‘The request 
was granted, and she prepared a number 
of nice edibles, and cleared more than 
tive dollars above her expenses, a nice 
little donation for the cause. 

Last summer she attended cooking 
school again, and added to her list of 
acomplishments, jellies, lemon pies and 
salads. Once more she was allowed to 
have at the church fair a table exclu- 
sively of her handiwork. Fudge, cake 
and gingerbread were among her dain- 
ties. I had the pleasure of trying some 
of her cupcake. This time she cleared 
more money than previously. 

One of the workers in the fair, who 
knew her family well, said to her: “Now, 
Bessie, your mother’s birthday and 
Christmas are coming; why don’t you 
try to secure some orders and then you 
will have some money of your own and 
feel independent?’ The idea pleased the 
little maiden, who had now attained the 
dignity of thirteen years, and so she 
let her friends know her intention. One 
regular customer buys a loaf every week, 
and on one Saturday she had orders for 
tive loaves of cake. Her lemon pies are 
also said to be very nice, and all her 
patrons seem pleased with her culinary 
skill and the reasonableness of her 
prices. Reeently she bought herself a 
pair of gloves, and felt very proud to 
know that she had earned them herself. 

She is not neglecting her school work, 
far from it. In addition to her studies 
she takes music lessons and plays well 
for one of her age. Caroline Frances 
Little. 

A Boy Assistant 

A friend of mine found herself with 

sickness in the family and no girl. She 
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supply of wood, and she determined to 
hire that boy just as soon as possible to 
help her. She knew he was honest and 
trustworthy and was always as clean as 
a new pin, thanks to his thrifty German 
mother. A bargain was struck between 
the two for ten cents an hour at doing 
“chores,” and Willie came on duty early 
the next morning. From that very hour, 
my friend declared her troubles were 
over. 

Without a word, Willie would take the 
ashes out of the various stoves, and if 
any of the fires had gone out during the 
night he would re-lay them ready for 
the touch of the match. Ilis tires always 
did their duty. He split kindlings for 
the next morning, carried out the slops, 
swept paths, cleaned the hearths, aired 
the rooms, carried up the coal for the 
day, and did the thousand - and - one 
things that must be done before any- 
thing like order is established. He 
washed dishes in a slow, careful fashion 
that was much better than the slambang- 
ing of the last occupant of the kitchen. 
He would earry out rugs, beat them well 
and return them to the house-.with a 
skill learned at home, where he was the 
eldest of a large family, and he did all 
his tasks without noise and chatter. 

At night he came in again on his 
way home from school to do errands 
and more chores, and though his entire 
wages were never more than a dollar a 
week,—unless he sat by the invalid while 
the mistress took a brief outing, when 
she paid him extra,—he was the. most 
satisfactory helper she ever had. Hilda 
Richmond. 

&=@Can the girls and boys who read 
Goop HovusekeEkrpInc tell us of other girls 
and boys who are useful at home, or 
earn money, or otherwise show their 
industry and ability? The Editor has 
some crisp bills which he will pay for a 
few good, true accounts of such girls 
and boys. An ordinary letter will be 
long enough; just give the facts as they 
are, in simple language. 


The Past 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


Here is our past, but oh, how little worth! 
Yet in its very incompleteness lies 
The promise of perfection. From its 

earth 
The fair flower of the future shall 
arise. 


and see a boy carrying in his evening 
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A Woman’s Views 
By Madeline Bridges 


I wonder why men never seem to eare, 
nor even know 

Whether the house is ever cleaned? At 
least, they act just so! 

I wonder, now, if they could live the 
whole year round, without 

Serubbing, or shaking mats, or sweeping 
dust and cobwebs out. 


They pose themselves on hights apart, 
and take a stand sublime 

That housecleaning is quite a bore, also 
a waste of time; 

Or smile, with pitying tolerance, at our 
sad lack of sense 

Viewing our best achievements with 
most bland indifference. 

Td like to give them once the chance to 
make their methods clear, 

Of how they'd get along. without the 
pains we'd take each year; 

How they could live, and move, and 
breathe, in quiet and content 

Expending neither thought, nor act, on 
thei: environment. 


Could they gaze forth at spring’s fresh 
grace, through windows clouded, 
dim, 

With curtains hanging torn, forlorn, and 
blinds quite out of trim? 

If walls were soiled, and ceilings smoked, 
and carpets worn to shreds, 
Would they awake in peace, or sleep with 

comfort in their beds? 


Men are not like to women is a fact 
they'd have us know; 

We quite admit this basie truth; we 
learned it, long ago. 

Men are not like to women—but, I would 
make bold to say, 

If women were like men, we'd be cave 
dwellers till this day! 


A Spring Airing 
By Martha Burr Banks 


All the good little kittens have washed 
their mittens, 
And hung them up to dry; 
They're gray and fluffy, and soft and 
mufiy, 
But it’s time to lay them by: 
And now that we’ve come to the spring 
of the year, 
They have them all out airing here; 
And that is the reason, I do suppose, 
Why this little tree that everyone knows, 
By the name of Pussy Willow goes. 
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III—Letting 


FTER the plans of the house are 
once settled and decided upon by 
the client, he is, of course, impa- 
tient to obtain the figures on the buiid- 
ing as soon as possible. Yet after the 
plans and specitications are all finished, 
it is generally a matter of almost two 
weeks before the bids can be opened and 
the contract awarded; as each contractor 
that estimates on the general contract 
of the house will require the plans for 
from three to five days in order to get 
together and complete his figures.’ 

It is the custom for the various con- 
tractors to estimate on a building with- 
out cost to the owner. In return it is 
only fair that a limited number of 
reputable men be invited to compete, 
three or four at the outside, and that the 
owner should expect to accept the lowest 
bid submitted by any of the bidders 
that he has invited to estimate. When 
it happens that the owner is acquainted 
with some one builder that he would 


Nlustrated from Drawings by the Author 


the Contract 


1904 


prefer to have construet his house and 
whom he is willing to favor to a certain 
monetary extent, it is but fair, if he 
invited other contractors to estimate and 
their bids are lower than that of the 
man to whom he awards the contract, 
that he should pay them a fair price for 
the time and labor consumed in their 
estimating. 

It frequently happens that he may 
have some plumber, painter, or electri- 
cian with whom he has had experience 
and with whose work he is absolutely 
satisfied, in which case it saves bother 
to the architect, and the owner himself 
is better satisfied to have such a sub- 
contractor estimate, with or without 
competition, and to incorporate his bid 
as an “allowance” in the specifications. 


The choice of a contractor 


The matter of deciding upon the con- 


tractor is most important. Doubtless 
soon after the land was purchased, very 
likely before the owner 
has even considered the 


matter of improving it, he 
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ants for the honor of 
erecting his dwelling are 
both numerous and _ per- 
sistent. The building 
trades are kept well in- ' 
formed through their vari- 
ous trade papers of all 
work in prospect or in 
various stages of progress. 
The easiest and best way 
is for the owner merely 
to turn all these people 
over to the architect, who 
from his experience is 
better able to judge of the 
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their claims. In regard to selecting 
contractors, unless the owner has cred- 
ible knowledge as to the people that he 
may want to have estimate, he would 
much better leave this matter also in 
the hands of the architect, who will, 
either from personal experience or 
repute, know of those best suited, by 
location or experience, to undertake the 
erection of that especial structure. 
When the figures are finally submit- 
ted and opened, the owner will at least 
know the exact cost of his building, and 
it is to be hoped that this actual amount 
may not come as a disagreeable sur- 
prise. It is impossible for an architect 
to do more than make a close approx- 
imation of the cost of a building, as 
there are always certain local condi- 
tions that are likely to effect its cost; 
other conditions attendant upon the 
time of the year; and still others de- 
pendent upon the individual firm esti- 
mating. One may have a_ location 
near the building, be more intimately 
acquainted with the nature of the 
ground and have a closer, larger or 
cheaper connection with the firms fur- 
nishing him his materials. Generally 
speaking, a contractor will figure more 
closely and estimate lower in the fall 
yw late summer than he will in the early 
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spring, for the reason that chere is then 
likely to be less building and he is plan- 
ning to keep his men employed over the 
dull season; or again, in other localities, 
the times when heavy rains or severe 
cold weather may be expected, may in- 
fluence to some degree the estimates on 
some portions of the work. A firm hav- 
ing the prospect of all the work that it 
ean conveniently hardle, will not figure 
so closely on new work as if they needed 
it to keep their men and machinery 
steadily employed; and the close ap- 
proach of the completion of two or three 
principal jobs will cause them to figure 
low in the endeavor to secure new work 
to carry their same gangs of workmen 
along. 

The owner will find it to his own 
advantage not to interfere in the bus- 
iness relations between the architect and 
his contractors. Not only will he thus 
save the architect much needless bother 
as well as himself unnecessary trouble 
and a possibly delay in the completion 
of the structure, but the chances are 
that he will so complicate the contract 
that it will prove more expensive and 
less satisfactory at the end than he 
would otherwise have a right to expect. 
It is but seldom that such interference 
is warranted, and it must inevitably 
prove more expensive than when the 
owner allows his architect to make a 
definite and businesslike arrangement 
that admits of no possible chance for 
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misunderstanding in settlement, or for 
delay in the progress of the work. 


What is an “ allowance’”'? 


An arehiteet may include an “allow- 
snee” in the specifications, and there- 
fore in the estimate of the general 
contractor, in such a way that he will 
himself have direct supervision in the 
letting of this part of the work. An 
“allowance,” thus ineluded in the speci- 
fications, is frequently utilized. For 
instance, when he is dubious of the 
workmanship of any of the local trades, 
when he has some actually simple yet 
apparently elaborate mantels requiring 
careful workmanship, or when such 
sub-contracts as those on the painting, 
plumbing, or heating of the house have 
heen held out in order to get better or 
mere experienced contractors for these 
important sections of the work. Or it 
may be that at the time the drawings 
are estimated it is impossible to get 
other than an approximate figure on 
some portions of the building not yet 
thoroughly decided upon or thought out, 
such as the iron framework, the stone- 
work or perhaps the finish of one or two 
rooms; in that event an allowance would 
also be included for these contraéts. 

The puzzling “specification” 

The specification of a house is a 
highly important and not uninteresting 
paper. While popularly supposed to be 
a blind and misleading document, it is, 
as a matter of facet and with the excep- 
tion of a few technical phrases, easily 
understood by a person of even ordinary 
experience. It describes the material 
that must be used in the 
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for gas, water and plumbing, the wiring 
for electricity and bells; in fact all the 
numerous things that might be ques- 
tioned by the estimating econtractors; 
and the specificator is supposed to leave 
no point sufficiently vague to allow of 
the substitution of an inferior material 
or workmanship, or for a reasonable 
doubt as to the meaning of the architeet 
and the demands he expects to make on 
the contractor in laying out and com- 
pleting the building. 

It is readily seen that such a doeu- 
ment is rather important and that its 
scope is somewhat inclusive and large. 
Not the most unimportant part of the 
architect’s training is the ability prop- 
erly to compose and write such a paper, 
as it requires a more or less intimate 
acquaintance with materials and even 
the many actual methods of construction 
employed by different trades and build- 
ers. It also requires that at the very 
beginning of the work the architect 
should have a sufficiently definite idea as 
to what the house will be when com- 
pleted, even as to the color of the rooms 
and their finish, as to give the various 
contractors a fair and equal show in 
estimating. A vague specification or 
set of plans reacts to the loss of the 
client, inasmuch as in the endeavor to 
protect themselves, the trades estimating 
from such a specification will make all 
possible allowances for what may be 
required of them, with the result that 
the owner is likely to pay a very large 
price for his house. 

Finally, and before actually beginning 
construction, the architect may venture 
to suggest for the consideration of his 


construction and eree- 
tion of the building; it 
contains definite in- 
structions about the way 
they should go together 
and be made; the way 
that mortar, plaster, ete, 
should be mixed; it 
vives those sizes and di- 
mensions that are not 
shown on the three kinds 
of drawings (plans, ele- 
vations and sections) 
that otherwise show the 
building in its various 
parts; it tells the kinds 
ot woods used for finish 
and floors, the kinds of 
paints and their colors, 
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client, the advisability of using certain 
materials and so expending more money 
in order to obtain, at a slightly in- 
creased cost, a much more durable 
house. For instance, it frequently hap- 
pens that the exterior of a dwelling may 
be cemeut plastered for substantially 
the same amount that it would cost to 
shingle it, or that a house could be 
veneered with brick for but three or 
four per cent more than it would be 
worth to clapboard and paint the exterior 
walls, and these slight extra expend- 
itures would be amply repaid by the 
additional life and investment value of 
the building. 


Dishonest contractors 


After the work is commenced, it fre- 
quently happens that an unscrupulous 
eontractor will endeavor to get the 
owner to allow him to change or vary 
the architect’s drawings and specifica- 
tions, by some plausible and specious 
representations that generally refleet— 
indirectly—upon the practicality, expe- 
rience or knowledge of the architect. 

The judgment of the contractor as 
regards the minor details of his work 
should never be accepted by the owner 
in preference to that of the architect. 
While it is undoubtedly true that any 
practical workman has, in his own ex- 
perience, run across various short cuts 
and methods of handling his work that 
may be equally as good, if not better, 
than those which the architect requires. 
it is yet so much to his interest to sug- 
gest a way that is cheaper—whether 
inferior or not to that demanded by the 
architect's drawings or specitications— 
that it is not safe for the owner to 
accept any such suggestions at their 
face value. The architect, on the con- 
trary, may often with profit consider 
these same suggestions, as, unless he is 
too opinionated to acknowledge the fact, 
it is very probable that he will thus 
occasionally obtain valuable additions to 
his own stock of knowledge. 


Getting started 


Most houses are figured and started 
either in the fall or spring of the year. 
Providing that the contract is let in the 
spring, as is true of the majority of 
houses built, the excavation should be 
commenced as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground. Before beginning the 
excavation it is necessary for the owner 
and architect to arrange to meet a sur- 
veyor on the lot and have him lay out 
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the outlines of the house from the 
architect’s plan and, with the carpen- 
ter’s assistance, to set up the “batter- 
boards,” which are cross pieces fastenc| 
to posts that are placed five to ten feei 
outside of each angle of the building, 
When the surveyor has exactly deter- 
mined the lines of the house, he marks 
it carefully on this cross timber, either 
by a notch cut or a nail driven into it 
and into the corresponding timber at the 
other side of the same end of the house, 
so that a line can be stretched through 
from one to the other. These batters are 
placed so that lines can be run from 
them to determine all of the exterior 
outlines of the house (Figure A). and 
in case it is a large building, some ot 
its principal interior walls. The mason 
hangs his plumb bob by a running noose 
over this line and wy sliding it back and 
forth he is able to get in his founda- 
tions exactly where they belong. The 
batter-boards also being placed at a det- 
inite hight above the grade, generally 
to line with top of his wall or bottom 
of the house sill, he is able to measure 
down his hight and depth from the same 
line. 

Excavation is generally started in one 
corner of the lot and carried at once to 
the necessary depth called for on the 
plans. When a sufficient amount of 
material has been taken out, the mason 
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form of large boulders, when they 
may be dug out, split by wedges, or 
drilled and blown to pieces in case 
they are very large; or in the form 
of a ledge, when blasting will be 
absolutely necessary in order to clean 
out the space required for the cellar. 
Generally specifications allow for the 
possibility of this blasting in places 
where ledge is at all likely to be 
encountered, by naming a sum that 
will be paid for each ecubie yard 
of rock that is taken out by the 
contractor. 

If the soil is damp or location 
springy,” it may be necessary to put 
a tile drain all around the walls of 
the cellar, inside or outside of them 
(preferably the latter), and about 
eight feet below the cellar bottom. 


Figure F 


starts his foundation wall in this por- 
tion of the cellar and follows around as 
rapidly as the digging will allow. 

lt is not always possible to determine 
exactly the kind of material that will 
le eneountered in digging, until the 
excavation of a cellar or foundation has 
heen begun. Generally there is a cer- 
tain amount of black vegetable loam on 
the surface. This material is valuable 
and is earefully saved by stripping it off 
from the entire area to be covered by 
the cellar and from a distance outside 
sutticiently wide to allow of the piling 
of lumber, stone or other building ma- 
terial, around near the walls. This loam 
is generally placed in one or two piles 
where it will be convenient to redis- 
tribute it over the lot in the final 
erading. Below this lozm there will 
etten be an inferior quality of yellow 
Joam mixed with some sand. Below this 
gain there is likely to be a combination 
of sand and gravel (Figure B) in dif- 
icvring proportions of admixture, that is 
quite likely to extend to the cellar bot- 
tom. If this be the case the contractor 
is fortunate, as such gravel and sand, if 
ot good quality, gives him material 
which is valuable in making his cement 
and plaster for the foundation and walls 
of the building. Such a material also 
vives the best possible bottom for the 
foundation unless, as sometimes hap- 
pens, there may be springs so located 
as to make the cellar wet. If clay, 
especially if blue clay is found, it means 
very hard work in excavating and the 
likelihood of a damp cellar. If rock is 
encountered, it may either be in the 


This drain must incline and pitch to 

some point from which it is possible 
to earry it out to a cesspool or some 
gravelly portion of the subsoil that is 
capable of taking care of the water 
which it may collect. This drain (Fig- 
ure B) is covered over with broken stone 
and rock and finally, near the surface, 
by coarse gravel, sand and eventually 
finished with loam up to the house 
underpinning. The wall around the 
cellar is always carried six or eight 
inches below the cellar bottom, and 
where the footing is insecure it is some- 
times necessary to place a wider course 
of stones beneath the wall in order to 
properly support the building. A con- 
crete footing made of rough gravel, 
sand and cement, mixed in certain pro- 
portions, is better where any amount of 
weight is to be carried, as it exactly 
suits itself to the inequalities of the 
ground and so evenly distributes its load 
over the entire area which it covers; 
while a stone “leveler” or footing trans- 
mits this weight to the dirt only at the 
points where it touches on its under- 
neath surface, which is necessarily 
uneven. 

The foundation wall may be laid up 
dry, which means that the larger stones 
are fitted one on top of the other with 
the spaces between filled in with smaller 
pieces, so that a wall eighteen or twenty 
inches thick that is sufficient to carry a 
light structure is finally built without 
the aid of mortar or cement. Generally 
the outside of this wall rests against the 
side of the dirt excavation and only the 
inside, that toward the cellar, is laid 
with any attempt at evenness. This face 
can be plastered or filled up to a smooth 
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surface with mortar; “clinked and 
pointed,” as it is called in the specifica- 
tions. This gives an even surface on 
the inside, but such a wall can never 
resist the passage of moisture into the 
cellar whenever the ground outside 
around the building is wet or damp. 

If a wall is laid in cement or in 
mortar, half lime and half cement 
(“half and half,” as it is called), it will 
cost more, but makes a much _ better 
foundation and a tighter, drier cellar, 
When the exterior of the house is plas- 
tered, of brick veneer, or a brick wall, 
such a foundation is absolutely essential, 
and the difference of cost between the 
lime mortar and cement is now in most 
localities so slight that it does not pay 
to economize in this particular. 

This foundation wall is carried up to 
within about six inches of the intended 
grade, at which point the underpinning 
of the house begins. The underpinning 
is that portion of the cellar wall that is 
exposed and finished on the outside and 
generally extends from a little below the 
grade up to the wooden sill of the first 
floor. It requires a finer quality of 


stone than that used for the foundation, 
and is laid up with more of an idea as 
to its appearance. The underpinning 


may, in a cheap house, be of brick 
(Figure C), when a hollow wall, to keep 
the cellar warm and dry, should always 
be used; or it may be of field or cobble- 
stone laid with a black mortar joint 
(Figure C), which style is most appro- 
priate to a shingled dwelling or cottage 
of the rustic type; or it may be of split 
or dressed granite in large or small 
blocks, as is most appropriate to a classic 
building of clapboards painted white in 
the colonial style. Unless the under- 
pinning is very high and much exposed, 
the saving in the laying of the wall 
made by using large pieces is more than 
offset by the extra cost of the material 
itself. In dwellings presenting an ex- 
terior treatment that suggests the Eng- 
lish half-timber- type, “random ashlar,” 
sometimes with a “seam face,” is fre- 
quently employed. Random ashlar pro- 
duces an effect, when completed, of the 
sort shown in the illustration (C) and 
is somewhat expensive to lay on account 
of the extra labor and eare required. 
A “seam face” stone means that the face 
of the granite which is exposed has, in 
the quarry, been one of the sides of a 
seam or crevice, where the passage of 
water and earth minerals has changed 


or stained its face to some of the vary- 
ing shades of yellow, brown and umber 
that are generally produced. This ma- 
terial is frequently employed in stone 
churches, and in a large surface, when 
laid in sufficient size to obtain the best 
result from the different shades, it is 
very effective. 

In the laying up of this underpinning, 
openings are left for the windows, and 
the frames for these windows are set as 
the work progresses. Generally they are 
given either a stone er cement sill to 
finish the top of the wall beneath the 
wood sill of the frame (Figure D). 

In smaller cottages it sometimes hap- 
pens that no cellar is required and occa- 
sionally this is because of the existence 
of a ledge in the location where it is 
desired to place the house; but some- 
times a cellar is omitted to save expense 
in building a house or stable. In that 
event a trench wall is generally con- 
structed to support the wood frame. A 
trench wall (Figure E) is built by dig- 
ging a ditch, carried to below the line 
of frost and having a width of a little 
more than the width required by the 
stone wall itself; when the stones are 
roughly laid up to the surface of the 
ground and from this point the under- 
pinning, the same as before, is built up 
to the house sill. The trench wall may 
be laid in cement to obtain a better 
foundation for the house, but where the 
expense is sufficiently an item to omit 
the cellar entirely, it is more generally 
only necessary to employ a dry wall. 
Oceasionally, in still cheaper buildings, 
a house is supported only on wood tim- 
bers or posts that are driven into the 
ground or set on stone piers (Figure F). 
These posts should be of cedar thor- 
oughly braced, and, if driven into the 
ground, should be saturated with tar or 
other materials before they are set in 
place, in order to prevent them from 
rotting. They would probably even- 
tually rot in any case, but these pre- 
ventives assist materially in preserving 
them. 

When the foundation underpinning 
has once been completed and the wall 
leveled up, the building is ready for the 
laying of the first floor sill (Figure E) 
and the erection of the carpenter's 
framework, which has probably been 
ordered from some mill and been gotten 
out and shipped to the lot during the 
excavation and building of the founda- 
tions, 
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\ LONE woman decided last April 
to have a vegetable garden. I say 
lone, but only as regards the garden. 

I was duly warned that it would be too 
much work, and would probably be a 
failure anyhow. The garden was to be 
on the shore near our seaside cottage, 
but as we did not get there until June, 
it was necessary that the planting be 
done by someone else, at the proper 
time. Accordingly a nearby farmer 
was engaged to plow up a space for a 
small vegetable garden. He plowed up 
a space one hundred and twenty feet 
long by forty feet wide! That to a 
novice seemed a trifle discouraging, but 
as I had put my hand, or rather the 
farmer’s, to the plow, nothing could 
turn me back; so I hied me to a seed 
list. 

[ selected two kinds of green corn, an 
early one and Country Gentleman; two 
kinds of string beans, dwarf variety; 
two kinds of peas, Champion and a later 
kind; lettuce, radishes, cucumbers, red 
onions and sage and summer savory. 
These were all planted the last of May. 
Later I bought and set out two dozen 
tomato plants. By the time we arrived 
for the summer, the middle of June, 
most of the things were pretty well up, 
but everywhere above and around, shut- 
ting the little struggling plants from 
view, were the weeds. 

My first onslaught was among the 
peas and beans. Rising of a morning 
at 5.30, I wrestled with the foe till 
breakfast time, returning again to renew 
the struggle, till dirty and tired, the 
perspiration dropping from the tip of 
my nose, and the sly mosquito (ally of 
the weeds) stinging and singing as IT 
worked. I was glad to quit for dinner. 
Thus it was day after day, while my 
idea had been to spend an hour or per- 
haps two each morning in my garden. 

It is a hard task to clear even a small 
garden, and when one has at last “put 


an army to flight,” she feels she may for 
a while rest and rejoice. Not so, how- 
ever, for, alas, they stay not put, and in 
a day or two we tind them, or the next 
generation, taking up the feud; sneak- 
ing in around the edges, hiding under 
the larger plant leaves, and suddenly the 
garden is full again. One must work 
“in season and out of season.” 

My worst enemies were  charlock, 
which the native calls “eadlock,” and 
witch grass. The former has rough, 
prickly, turnipy leaves, a yellow blos- 
som and a long, tapering root, and the 
latter grows by long underground run- 
ners. I have pulled up bushels of each. 
The pigweed and ragweed also sent 
battalions. Then there was the spread- 
ing euphorbia, covering sometimes a 
foot of earth, all coming from one 
slender root. This was rather an easy 
weed to pull, however. Pusley grows 
much the same way; in fact, I think 
“ceadlock” much “meaner than pusley.” 
I am quite inclined to favor pusley 
since finding out what delicious greens 
it makes. 

These are a few of the most obnoxious 
and persistent. A weed has been defined 
as a plant out of place. I felt the foree 
of this definition when IT had to pull up 
daisy roots, blackberry vines and the 
pretty pink convolvulus, the latter such 
a joy im the field grass, but here, twist- 
ing about the stems of my peas and 
beans, it was a nuisance. 

Gardening gives one such a chance to 
moralize, and makes one’s brain so 
active. To weed across a row forty feet 
long gives time for reflection. T feel T 
ean write volumes of fine thoughts while 
weeding, but, alas, when I get to paper 
and pencil, away from the fresh, out- 
door world, the fineness all has fled and 
left only the commonplace. It takes a 
pretty sharp argument to move a weed, 
rooted and grounded as they are in 
inherited tendencies, yet on the other 
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hand they seem so humanly contrary. 
The native farmer will advise you not 
to throw the grass lumps out after plow- 
ing, but to turn the.n bottom side up, 
for “they make the best kind of ferti- 
lizer.” Heed him not, as I did, for even 
a weed will turn; in fact, they will 
sometimes make two or three turns, go 
under a stone and come up smiling on 
the other side. Making and tending a 
garden is a good deal like making and 
tending an open fire; everyone has his 
own method and is full of criticism for 
those of others. How exasperating when 
one’s beans come up in fine, straight, 
green rows, to have some onlooker ex- 
claim: “Now if I'd ben plantin’ them 
beans I'd put ’em in in hills.” Once on 
showing an elderly man my garden, my 
heart swelling with pride at its appear- 
ance, he said not one word of praise as 
he looked over its well kept parts, but 
went way down to a neglected spot (not 
meant to be seen!) at the foot of the 
garden and began pulling weeds. 

How this garden has changed my 
desires and appreciation! Never do I 
remember wishing for showers before, 
but now I am willing even to put up 
with a thunder storm occasionally, if it 
be not too heavy, and a plain rain is 
always weleome. And with what a dif- 
ferent feeling do I look at my neigh- 
bor’s garden; not but what I have always 
liked to see a good vegetable garden, but 
the keen interest which I now take was 
lacking. Now, as I pass, I eémpare each 
growing thing with mine; straighten 
with pride if perchance my corn is 
higher, or my onions larger, and have 
some good excuse for mine if his look 
the better. 

As we had many showers, everything 
came up quickly (except the summer 
savory, which did not come up at all) 
both with the first and second planting. 
I did the later planting myself. It in- 
cluded lettuce, shell beans, peas, a few 
potatoes, parsley, and, later still, buck- 
wheat and turnips. The radishes were 
the first things we had to eat. Such 
large, round juicy ones! And as I had 
four forty-foot rows of them, we had 
more than an abundance. Eating them 
three times a day and giving them away 
did not diminish them much, and finally 
I thought that to be a bona fide farmer I 
ought to peddle green goods. One day 
we went for a long drive through a part 
of the country unknown to me, and I 
earried a big basket full of radishes. 
The crimson bunches washed and tied 
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did look pretty enough. I dressed ap- 
propriately and alighted at each house 
full of diffidence in myself, but of con- 
fidence in the radishes. I got such re- 
plies as these—so familiar to us all: 
“No, not to-day,” (It was my only 
day!) and, “They look nice, but we have 
some in our garden.” ‘That was carry- 
ing coals to Neweastle, but I was grate- 
ful to that woman for allowing that they 
looked nice. I sent some gate-riding 
children in to ask if their mothers cared 
for radishes; they came out merely shak- 
ing no with their heads. So I gave it 
up without having sold one. 

We ate our first peas on July 8, and 
everyone said (though I must confess 
T rather pressed the question) that they 
were the most delicious peas they ever 
ate. It was the same with the string 
beans, which I began to pick about a 
week later and which we picked way 
into October. On October $ we had for 
dinner from the garden green corn, 
string beans (the last), tomatoes; onions 
and a single cucumber. The buckwheat 
was beautiful when in bloom and did 
well, but I did not attempt to harvest 
it—just left it for the winter birds. I 
harvested a bushel -of onions in spite of 
the critics, who said they “wouldn't 
grow in new ground,” and that I ought 
to have planted “sets” instead of seeds. 

IT had plenty of green tomatoes for 
pickling, both large and small, and they 
kept ripening in the house into Novem- 
ber. The turnips were small, but tender 
and good flavored. The eucimber vines 
were very prolific, and I left a trail of 
cucumbers in my wake whenever I went 
“over street.” I also had several quarts 
of shell beans. 

Some animal, I judge a woodchuck, 
visited the garden occasionally and the 
“plow-jogger” jogged across my onion 
patch now and then. I had to kill a 
few each of potato bugs, caterpillars and 
cucumber beetles, but on the whole I 
had little trouble from the depredations 
of either man or beast. One incident, 
however, I must relate. 

One day as I was returning from 
shopping with my boat loaded with pro- 
visions, looking across the cove, I saw 
in my garden—a man. In a flash I had 
waxed wroth. I called in as gruff a 
voice as I could command: “Get out of 
that garden,” all the while rowing for 
the shore as fast as my agitation would 
let me, but he kept stooping out of sight 
behind the corn and paid no attention. 


I landed ready to do battle both with 


WHEN 


tongue and arm, if necessary, when 
rising from above the corn appeared the 
smiling face of my father. Being deaf 
he had not heard my savage cries. He 
had come to eall on us, and not finding 
anyone had taken a hoe and gone to 
work. Well, it took me some time to 
cool down, even knowing the truth, and 
it was quite a while before I really felt 
that it was funny. 

The actual expense of the garden was 
as follows: For plowing, harrowing 
and planting I paid five dollars; total 
for seeds, one dollar and ninety-four 
cents; tomato plants, fifty-five cents; 
fertilizer, four do!lars; a total of eleven 
dollars and forty-nine cents. As we 
learned to be vegetarian, having, in 
fact, no fresh meat for the sixteen 
weeks we were there except one chicken, 
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a week for provisions, or but half the 
cost of the staple supplies. 

Already I am planning for this year, 
and taught by this experience, I shall 
arrange things differently. In the first 
place I mean to have only half as much 
garden space, or sixty by forty feet. 
Then I shall have a wider variety of 
vegetables and less of each kind. I shall 
try to utilize my ground so as to have 
no waste spaces which invite all the 
weeds of the earth to come in. Im addi- 
tion to what I had last year I shall plant 
carrots, okra, beets, and in among my 
corn, some pumpkins. I shall have 
fewer seeds to buy as I saved a good 
many from last year’s crop. But my 
first garden was an acknowledged 


success, 


When We Built | 


By Wilhelm 


E drew our plans, had them ver- 
ified by our carpenter (who was 
also an architect) and our house 

is a joy, substantially built, without a 
poor stick of material in it. We have 
never had a pipe freeze or burst, while 
our neighbors all around were victims of 
cold weather. We saved coal and were 
warm, while neighbors burned more coal 
and were uncomfortably cold. There are 
no warped doors, smoky chimneys or 
loss of space in arranging rooms. We 
have seasoned wood and sufficient flues, 
one each for range, grate and furnace, 
prevented these evils. 

Water pipes should never be placed 
next to outside walls. Varnished floors 
show every scratch; waxed floors are 
preferable. It pays to buy double- 
strength glass for windows, although the 
first cost is a little higher. Windows 
should be carefully boxed to prevent 
rattling of the sashes and the entrance 
of cold air. Full length screens are 
preferable to half length on the majority 
of windows. The former permit the 
windows being opened at top and bot- 
tom, thus securing the maximum of 
ventilation. Screens should be hinged 
at the top or sides for convenience. 


The furnace (if hot air) should be 


centrally located to give best results. 
Window shades should be two in num- 
ber, the extra cost being made up by 
their utility. The outside shades should 
match or harmonize with the color of 
the house; the inner ones are preterably 
dark to exclude light when necessary. 
Double shades make the house warmer 
im winter and cooler in summer. White 
paint makes a house look larger. Green 
paint is more easily faded than any 
other color. 

Good architects bunch the stairs in a 
house, so that less space is requisite. 
Our front and back steps unite on the 
second landing, the cellar and attic steps 
above and below them respectively, and 
they are easy of ascent and descent, with 
no sharp turns or rounded corners to 
cause falls. A house without back steps 
is an abomination and is poor economy. 

A grate is a necessity—not a luxury. 
When building, plan for one or more 
grates. They pay for extra cost by sav- 
ing the furnace fire early in the fall or 
late in the spring. They are the best 
known ventilator in a room. A roomy 
attic and a eemented basement are eco- 
nomieal. - Never have a cistern built 
under the house. A cedar tank makes 
the best cistern. 
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HE lecture was finished, and the 
lecturer stood waiting for questions. 

She was being entertained in a 
house of semi-invalids, brave women who 
met the world with smiling face while 
suffering, yet she did feel some of that 
was unnecessary. One of her entertain- 
ers had introduced her and was sitting 
on the platform. “Tell these women 
why you said I was tired this morning,” 
commanded the hostess. For an instant 
the lecturer looked blank with astonish- 
ment, then she remembered and smiled. 

It was Monday, the day which always 
follows Sunday; the day on which busi- 
ness and housework and worry and rush- 
ing and school and regular hours all 
begin again, after a day which was given 
the world for rest. 

Almost directly after breakfast Mrs 
S—— had gone up to her bedroom and 
sinking down in a chair had said: “Why, 
I cannot understand it. I did absolutely 
nothing yesterday; you know how I laid 
around all day, yet this morning I am 
tired to death.” 

The lecturer replied: “But really, 
you know, a part of you did work very 
hard. This is what you did. Usually 
you arise promptly at an early hour so 
as to have breakfast for your son at 
half after 7. You are busy about the 
house and apt to go out in the fresh air 
for some time during the morning. You 
lunch at 1 0’clock. In the afternoon you 
may lie down, but not for hours, and you 
go out or move around and have many 
things to occupy you. Then you dine at 
half after 6. Each day has its regular 
duties and you are a busy woman with 
your club work, your  philanthropies, 
friends and pleasures, and you accom- 
plish much. 


The Secret of Blue Monday 


By Helen Louise Johnson, B S 


“Now what did you do yesterday? 
You arose late, had breakfast at 9 o'clock 
and because of the later hour you were 
hungry, so you ate heartily. Then you 
took a book and put yourself upon a 
couch, There you remained until you 
had to get ready for dinner at. 1 o'clock, 
and it being a day of rest, the cook had 
been working all the morning to provide 
an unusually elaborate meal. The dishes 
were tempting and again you ate 
heartily, realiy an unusual amount. The 
afternoon was spent on the couch, no 
exercise, no fresh air. But when 7 
o'clock came, although you were not 
hungry, you fancied you might be later 
so you ate a ‘light’ lunch of bread and 
milk. You went early to bed, and of 
course you feel badly to-day. 

“You fancy because you did not use 
your arms and legs that you did no 
work; but what of your head and your 
overworked digestive tract? Eyes and 
brain were occupied all day, and your 
digestive apparatus, without the usual 
aid of exercise and fresh air, was more 
than usually overburdened. You crowded 
two hearty meals fairly close together; 
there were scarcely more than three 
hours between them, and then foriu- 
nately five hours elapsed before the next 
one. Bread and milk contains consider- 
able nourishment. Milk is not easy of 
digestion for you, and you ate a good- 
sized bowlful. You may call that a lazy, 
but I eall it a hard worked Sunday, and 
there is good reason for your feeling so 
tired. Your whole system is feeling the 
effects of trying to assimilate and dispose 
of more food and waste matter than it 
demanded or wanted.” 

This, in the main, is the secret of Blue 
Monday. Instead of employing reason 
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and common sense, and treating Sunday 
in a proper manner, people, for the most 
part, abuse their poor bodies on that day, 
more than on any other. A knowledge 
of the physiology of digestion lies at the 
root of all sound practical dietetics. It 
does not lie within the scope of the pres- 
ent article to enter into a discussion of 
principles, but merely to state a few 
facts explanatory of Blue Monday. 

The stomach is an oval, muscular bag, 
lined with a mucous membrane contain- 
ing gastric glands. There are several 
functions of the stomach, one of which 
is to act asa reservoir. It is this which 
makes meals possible. The question has 
often been raised as to the intervals at 
which meals should be eaten. The best 
authorities agree that three small meals 
are better than one large one, for these 
reasons: 

The capacity of the human stomach, 
while it varies in different individuals #s 
well as in the same person at various 
periods, is limited. The muscular power 
may also be overstrained and become 
tired just as in the case of the other 
muscles. When the food reaches the 
stomach a churning motion begins, re- 
ducing the food, with the aid of the 
gastric secretions, to the condition where 
it may be passed on into the intestines: 
If too much food be given at one time 
the organ becomes overworked, and as its 
energy becomes exhausted, its action 
becomes more feeble. Just as one starts 
walking with ar alert step and muscular 
vigor, but before the limit of endurance 
is reached, the pace has grown slower and 
slower. In the case of the stomach 
whose great task it is to prepare the food 
for the important digestive acts of the 
intestines, it means that a part of the 
food passes on without the proper prep- 
aration, and from this arise many 
troubles. 

It takes about three hours, under fav- 
orable circumstances, for the work of 
the stomach to be accomplished, perhaps 
a half hour more before it is emptied. 
This time must not be confounded with 
that required for the whole of digestion, 
for this is estimated at from five to eight 
hours, according to the amount and 
nature of the food. Food cannot be 
passed on until it has been brought into 
a certain condition, and the consistency 
or texture of the various articles making 
up the diet to a considerable extent 
determines the time necessary for this. 

It is now plain that the intervals 
between meals should be planned with 
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some reference to the time required for 
digestion, but as families are made up of 
a number of individuals, it is obvious as 
the rate of digestion varies in different 
persons and is greatly influenced by 
habits and occupation, that an average 
time has to be taken. 

With the growing, active child, diges- 
tion is naturally rapid, and this explains 
the chronic hunger of the schoolboy. The 
man and woman working or playing 
actively in the outdoor air digest their 
food more rapidly and completely than a 
person of the same age following a 
sedentary occupation. 

In spite of fads affecting a minority, 
habit and custom have established the 
three meals a day with an interval of 
about five hours between them. This 
happens six days of the week, and in the 
majority of cases a fairly average 
amount is eaten. Good sense, as well as 
necessity, has made the custom of hav- 
ing dinner, the heaviest meal, at night, 
when the day’s work is over. 

Every once in seven days comes a 
Sunday, a day of rest, and then what 
happens? In the first place, a habit is 
formed by a continued recurrence of the 
same act, not by a casual performance. 
The system probably never learns to 
expect and be ready for this upsetting of 
daily habit once in so many days. It is 
when the body is working actively that 
it demands the most food, not when it is 
comparatively idle. It is when the de- 
mands upon the engine are heaviest that 
it can burn or oxygenate the greatest 
amount of coal, and the good fireman 
does not waste his fuel. In the case of 
the human steam engine the results are 
far more disastrous to the expensive 
machine than they are in loss of mate- 
rial. To shorten the intervals between 
the meals, have more to eat and eat more 
of it, on a day of idleness, is to waste the 
power of the engine as well as the fuel. 

This, in so many cases, is what brings 
the Blue Monday. If it is desired to 
begin the week refreshed and ready for 
labor, rested in mind and body, the eat- 
ing customs of the day will have to be 
readjusted. Have a later breakfast, if 
desired, but have then a very light one, 
even if you are hungry. Or if it must 
be hearty, then do not upset your diges- 
tive habits any more than may be 
avoided and have but two meals cn that 
day, and eat no other. It would be far 
better to have three light meals, lighter 
than usual, if that could be arranged to 
fit with the other household arrange- 
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ments. The custom of noon dinner on 
that day arises from the usual absence of 
cook or maid at the Jater one, and this 
may be unavoidable. Very well, then; 
treat this as a rest day for cook and 
digestive apparatus as well as from other 
labors; have a light breakfast, a light 
dinner and a chafing-dish supper, as near 
the ordinary hours of meals as possible, 
and remember as you are going to take 
less exercise than usual, you demand a 
lesser amount of more easily digested 
food. 

Lying down and reading cannot be 
regarded as the greatest aids to digestion. 
There is much discussion over the point 
of much or no exercise, as to what 
retards and what aids digestion in this 
respect, and there are adherents of sev- 
eral plans. Space prevents the discus- 
sion of that point at this time, but it 
may be said that one of the greatest Eng- 
lish authorities on foods and digestion, 
believed that the best digester was “friv- 
olous conversation.” 


Breathing Exercises for Women 
By A. M, J. 


Deep breathing as a preventive of dis- 
ease has at length reached the somewhat 
dubious prominence of a fad. As a 
consequence it has often been advocated 
and explained by people who know little 
or nothing of the physiology or hygiene 
of the matter and often confuse it with 
so-called abdominal breathing. 

This is brought out forcibly by Miss 
Flora Harper in the chart talks she gives 
before her physical culture classes in 
different cities. Miss Harper has made 
a study of various systems of physical 
culture and their relations to health, and 
in her work she combines movements and 
principles from all of them. Her pri- 
mary aim is not beauty, muscular devel- 
opment, nor even physical poise, but 
health, which she believes is the genesis 
of all three. 

Robust health, with its incident of 
prolonged youthfulness, clear complex- 
ion, vitality and power, is dependent on 
the state of the blood, and good blood is 
that which has in solution enough food 
to build up the tissues and maintain 
them properly and which carries back 
to the skin, lungs and kidneys the nat- 
ural body waste. Fully to perform this 


work the blood must be supplied with 
plenty of oxygen and kept in constant 
and rapid motion. 


When this is the 
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case and the organs for eliminating waste 
perform their functions properly, a per- 
son is healthy. But to maintain this 
organic poise exercise is necessary, since 
activity is the law of life and growth. 

In looking for what might be called 
the “storm center” of effective exercise, 
the diaphragm presents itself. This 
strong muscle, which fits, plate-like, in a 
lateral direction through the body, is, as 
it were, the floor of the chest and the roof 
of the abdominal cavity. It is fastened 
to the lower floating ribs, which are 
controlled by the intercostal muscles, 
and arches up in the center during relax- 
ation, snugly against the lower lobes of 
the lungs. Pushing the diaphragm down 
and the ribs out will, as may readily be 
demonstrated, enlarge the chest cavity, 
giving more space for air, in much the 
same fashion that lowering the floor and 
pushing out the walls of a chamber will 
enlarge the upper room of a_ house. 
This combined downward and outward 
movement is what should take place 
when a breath is inhaled, and is legiti- 
mate deep breathing. 

As for the hygienic results of such 
action, not only is the chest cavity en- 
larged, but the diaphragm, pressing 
strongly against the liver and stomach, 
gently massages them. The diaphragm 
and the intercostal muscles may be used 
for this latter purpose even more effect- 
ively when the breath is held, for then 
the action, devoted wholly to massaging, 
is more rapid and violent, and has been 
proved better than many drugs in stim- 
ulating a torpid liver or a disordered 
stomach to normal action. This deep 
breathing should be supplemented by 
exercises for the kidneys and _ intes- 
tines. For, often, intestinal indiges- 
tion, constipation, the growth of fat 
upon the abdomen, which prevents 
proper activity, and the resulting ane- 
mia, are due rather to weak and unex- 
ercised muscles or to a nervousness 
which holds these muscles tense, than 
to any organic trouble. 

Nervous people and those troubled with 
insomnia are notably poor breathers. 
Deep chest breathing is especially bene- 
ficial to them, because it not only rids 
the blood of impurities and substitutes 
that nerve invigorator, oxygen, in 
more generous measure, but the mere 
muscular movement tends to relieve pres- 
sure on nerve centers, by stimulating the 
circulation. 

A clear complexion, of course, is 
dependent on pure blood, and is impos- 
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sible without visceral activity and good 
circulation. However, a gentle rotary 
massage of the skin of the face with 
a beauty brush preceding the bath will 
bring the blood to the surface and pre- 
vent the skin from growing flabby and 
wrinkled. 

Physical poise is dependent on the 
state of the health. To carry one’s self 
weil, chest forward, abdomen receding, 
head up and chin in, it is absolutely 
necessary to have a strong chest, strong 
muse_es at the back of the leg, and a 
muscular yet re‘axed spine. 

Miss Harper believes that fifteen min- 
utes a day of well directed exercise will 
give, not the stout end knotty muscles 
which the athelete craves, but organic 
strength, which is all most women seek 
in physical culture. 

A few simple exercises that are practi- 
eal and useful may be taken up by the 
busy housekeeper. The tendency to 
stoop shoulders and hollow chests may 
be corrected by performing the following 
exercise twenty times daily: 

I. Stand in the open door, place the 
hands palm downward on the door 
easing, at a level with shoulders, and 
walk back and forth through door with- 
out removing the hands. : 

II. Stand two feet in front of a 
corner of the room, place the hands on 
the wall, palms downward, with the fin- 
gers toward the corner, keeping the el- 
bows up, bend the elbows and swing the 
chest in toward corner without lifting 
the heels. Do this exercise twenty times. 

For liver or stomach trouble, take 
the following: 

I. Stand with feet apart and arms 
extended horizontally, hold the arms 
rigid and bend the body from side to 
side twenty times. 

II. Walk on all fours without bend- 
ing the knees. This last is also a good 
exercise for reducing surplus fat from 
the abdomen and hips. 


Timely Warnings 


From the federal government and 
various other sources come a succession 
of timely warnings relating to health. The 
bureau of chemistry at Washington, for 
example, finds black stockings much more 
dangerous than wallpaper in the matter 
of arsenic. A recent analysis of wall- 
paper discovered very little of this drug. 
Furs and fur rugs were found to contain 
from twenty to seventeen hundred times 
as much arsenic as would be allowed by 


the law of Massachusetts, the only state 
in the union having a statute regulating 
the use of arsenic in wallpaper and 
wearing apparel. There is no doubt that 
many cases of poisoning might be traced 
to a small abrasion of the skin of the 
feet or neck being brought in contact 
with hosiery or fur. 

Repeated warnings concerning the 
peril of wood alcohol by no means over- 
state the situation. Investigations by 
Dr Frank Buller of Montreal and Dr 
Casey Wood of Chicago, eye specialists, 
prove that certain drugs and essences are 
adulterated with wood alcohol to the great 
danger of the user. About one hundred 
and seventy-five cases of blindness and 
about a hundred cases of death have been 
traced by these physicians to the wood 
alcohol in witch hazel, bay rum and other 
preparations. A liniment containing it 
is not safe when used even on the sur- 
face of the body. The inhaling of the 
fumes, moreover, may result in serious 
injury to the health. In purchasing lin- 
iments and other preparations containing 
alcohol it is of the utmost importance to 
get the best. 

A third matter of moment relates to 
the habit of physicians in the east of 
sending victims of tuberculosis to Col- 
orado and Arizona, without the means of 
subsistence. The city of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, is said to be overrun with men and 
women desperately ill, without the means 
of subsistence and without occupation. 
Local institutions are strained to the 
uttermost. The high altitude of Col- 
orado oftentimes proves fatal to the weak 
hearts of consumptives sent there by 
physicians who do not realize the nature 
of the country. Such progress is being 
made in the home treatment of tuber- 
culosis that a serious responsibility is 
assumed in sending an invalid into a 
strange country. 


A Spurnter can be extracted without 
pain in this way. Nearly fill a wide- 
mouthed bottle with hot water, place the 
injured part over the mouth and press 
tightly. The suction will draw the flesh 
down and in a minute or two the splin- 
ter will come out. Miss E. C. D. 


Wien a person has accidentally swal- 
lowed glass, it is a mistake to adminster 
a purgative. Instead, allow plenty of 
crackers to be eaten, or thick oatmeal 
gruel, or anything similar, so as to pro- 
tect the intestines. S. Virginia Levis. 
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Teatment from Doctor Smiles 


Joe Jefferson and the Cow 


The veteran actor, Joseph Jefferson, 
two or three years ago gave an address 
before the Woman’s club of Brockton, 
Massachusetts. Wearing a full dress 
suit he stood before an audience of well 
dressed women, who had invited their 
husbands for this important occasion. 
The address was full of pithy remarks, 
and at its close, Jefferson said: “Now 
ask questions, and then I'll get an idea 
of the things you'd like me to talk 
about.” Question followed question, and 
in course of time he was asked: “Do 
you believe in realism ¢” 

“Now, that,” replied Jefferson, “is 
very much like a question I’m often 
asked after a performance. I should 
say several hundred people had asked me 
why, when I play Rip Van Winkle, I 
don’t have a real live dog. Realism on 
the stage, to a certain extent, is well 
enough. But suppose I should have a 
real dog, and that dog should wag his 
tail at the wrong time. You can readily 
see that the real dog, in that case, would 
be a very poor piece of stage property. 
Another instance: Suppose I was play- 
ing in a drama in which a cow had any 
part. I don’t mind telling you that I 
am afraid of cows, and if I was taking 
part in such a play, I should very much 
rather: have the cow simply mentioned, 
than to have him walk onto the stage.” 

At this point the audience laughed 
aloud, and Jefferson pausing a moment 
to realize the joke, added: “I beg your 
pardon, and the cow’s too. T should have 
said ‘her,’ of course.” Mary F. Hutch- 
inson. 


Pellets for Pale Folk 


Our little five-years-old was in mis- 
chief as usual; this time a pair of scis- 
sors in her chubby fingers were clip, clip- 
ping at the couch cover. Her sister, 
Gertrude, watching the process, de- 
manded severely, with all the dignity 
of her seven years: “Irene, do you 
know God is looking at you?” “Yeth,” 
was the cheery response, “but he’th 
thmiling!” W. S. Bivin. 


Hazel, aged eight, had made her first 
visit in the country. The thing she 
liked best to do while there was hunting 
the eggs. The lady she visited had china 


nest eggs. When Hazel came home she 
teased for chickens until her mother let 
her have three. After getting some nests 
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made for them she wanted to go down 
town and buy some china eggs, but was 
told the chickens did not need them. 
“I'd like to know how you think they 
will lay eggs without a pattern,” she 
eried. Mrs Arthur Ames. 


After his first day at school my six- 
years-old boy was telling me what his 
teacher had taught the pupils. ‘And she 
taught us all about Mary’s little lamb. 
Can you sing it, mamma?” I began to 
sing, “Mary had a little lamb, little 
lamb, little lamb.” ‘“That’s it, that’s 
it!” he interrupted excitedly, “And it 
had white fleas, as white as snow; but 
isn’t it funny to sing about fleas?” 
Mrs Alex N. Jackson. 


The young American who had studied 
French at home, walked up to the driver 
of the great diligence as it loomed in the 
village square, and asked him easily 
“Vous etes le diligence?’ “Non, non, 
madame, je suis le conducteur.” “Nong- 
porte” (with a polite effort to be dis- 
tinct) “C’est meme chose. Je desire 
trois places en votre interieur.” A. A. 
Knight. 


One of the neighbor’s children having 
chicken pox and being confined to the 
house, the mother of a little fellow, in 
order to get him to bed one night, told 
him he would get chicken pox unless he 
went straight to bed. “Mamma,” he 
cried the next morning, “I’m sure goin’ 
to get chicken pox. I found this feather 
in my bed.” Albert J. Klinck. 


Richard, aged four, is extremely afraid 
of worms and caterpillars. One day his 
mother sent him down the street for 
milk. Presently he returned without the 
milk, and in aniswer to his mother’s 
inquiry as to why he had not gotten it, 
said: “Killenpat (caterpillar) crawlin’ 
on the pavement and I couldn’t get past 


A man who had been half starved 
during the ministrations of an incom- 
petent maid and a trained (7?) nurse, 
during his wife’s illness, decided to do 
a little cooking himself. After an 
ominous rattling of pots and pans he 
appeared at the convalescent’s bedside 
and asked what a fellow was to do when 
the cook book said “break six eggs sep- 
arately into bowls,” and there were only 
five bowls in the kitchen. Wiser heads 
than his might easily find the average 
cook book formulas a trifle bewildering. 
Charlotte W. Bagg. 


The “Betweenity” for Renovating 


By Anne Warner 


HEN spring really sets in, the 

spirit of unrest pervades all an- 

imate nature, from birds and 
buds to hoboes and housekeepers. It 
gradually develops, in the last named, 
into an annual attack of horror of dirt— 
a veritable monomania of cleanliness. 
Just before the time for the acute stage 
there intervenes a period when the 
weather is too cold and stormy for a 
general upheaval of household goods. 
During these days, judicious attention 
to a host of preliminaries will assuage 
the severity and shorten the prescribed 
season of “mysophobia.” 

It is a wicked waste of incomparable 
outdoor benefits for women to stay in 
to clean house more than is absolutely 
necessary in the autumn, our most 
invigorating and inspiring season—in 
New England. But, the first days of 
spring not being, by any means, the first 
spring days, let poets sing about their 
beauty while we keep our feet out of 
the slush, stroke our rheumatic ten- 
dency the right way and allow the 
ealendar to adjust itself, and, in the 
meantime, fill up the dreary interval 
with the must-be-done-sometime tasks 
of homemaking, before the inevitable 
housecleaning. 

Tnanimate things seem to share in the 
general desire to be up and doing. 
Furnishings that have kept up a credit- 
able appearance through the winter 
stand out in the moist dull days of late 
February and the untempered sunlight 
of March alike, in most disreputable 
guise, with upholstery showing wear, 
gimps and cords frayed, curtains open- 
work in the wrong spots—but why 
particularize ! 

A telling amount of refurbishing can 
be done with comparatively little effort, 
if that is made the business on hand. 
Work is “slack” in early spring in many 
trades. The wise woman takes advan- 
tage of the fact and has repairing and 
other odd jobs attended to: rickety 
casters and feeble locks, doors that will 
yawn and drawers that you have tried 


to make “yawn” for months; partitions, - 


extra shelves, window boxes, hooks and 
new screens; veranda chairs reseated 
and painted—the list is endless. <A 
memorandum of articles needing atten- 
tion should be kept so that, as the car- 


penter disappears finally, someone will 
not exclaim: “There! why didn’t | think 
and have Mr Carpenter do that!” 

Cracks between loosening bricks, or 
nicks in plastering, can be smoothly 
filled with a paste made of plaster of 
paris and water applied without delay 
after mixing; unsightly nail holes in 
wallpaper can be treated in the same 
way and covered over with a bit of fresh 
paper. A clean eraser will sometimes 
remove marks from a delicate wallpaper 
where stale bread has failed to do sv. 

Housewives who are scrupulous in 
other matters allow disabled utensils te 
litter the cook’s domain; throw them 
away and give the maid tools in which 
she can take pride. Now is the auspi- 
cious time to make the yearly top shelf 
raid and to put your preserve closet in 
order—things which no one can do 
satisfactorily but the housemother. Be- 
fore the warm days come see that the 
odds and ends in the pantry, such as 
broken packages of cereal, dried and 
eanned fruits, bags of meal, fancy 
crackers and the like, are utilized. All 
receptacles should be scalded and _ air- 
tight earthen or glass provided to hold 
summer foods. Re-label cans and boxes 
that require it. 

The medicine cupboard can be cleared 
of lotions, salves and nostrums in a 
more or less worthless state of antiquity. 
Look over old letters and burn them. 
Cold weather lingers with us so per- 
sistently that much winter clothing 
cannot yet be put away, but closets can 
be cleaned and partially emptied, and 
bureau drawers wiped out and relined 
with fresh papers or scented pads. 
Piece trunks or bags can be overhauled 
and “oddments” laid aside for the aunt 
or grandmother who has not outgrown 
the of patchwork. Obsolete hats, 
dresses and other clothing ought to be 
gathered together to be called for by a 
factotum of some charitable organiza- 
tion instead of feeding moths. 

The less strenuous labor of making 
new sash shades and bed linen, kitchen 
supplies of glass wipers, roller towels, 
dusters, holde_s and their ilk ean fill in 
the idle chinks. By the way, the best 
of china closet dishcloths may be made 
by folding a width of cheesecloth into 
quarters and running it—with an ocea- 
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sional back stitech—around the edges and 


across the square once or twice in both 
directions. 

With forethought—and a_ list—the 
work of picking up materials for renew- 
ing and repairing may be sandwiched in 
among other errands. At no other time 
of the year is there so fine an assortment 
of upholstery remnants from which to 
choose new covers for shabby sofa pil- 
lows or chair seats and arms. If a house 
is to be open through the heated term 
it is a good idea to fashion washable 
linen slips to tie or button over hand- 
somely embroidered cushions as a pro- 
tection from the summer’s dust and 
light. 

Repair soap-and-water curtains and 
then have them laundered, one room at 
a time, and do not put them up again 
until fall. This sensible and economical 
practice is becoming almost universal. 
Heavy winter blankets should be washed 
and put safely away before the weather 
becomes enervating. 

Choice wool draperies and valuable 
furs need constant care as spring ad- 
vances, but their disposition is often 
neglected till late. We who wear dis- 
guised fox and skunk skins have our 
compensations, as moths prefer sables to 
all other edibles. It must be borne in 
mind that there is no death-on-moths 
preparation. Moths begin their career 
of destruction in March and nothing but 
persistent airing and beating, or cold 
storage, offers immunity. The little 
creatures will thrive and work merrily 
all summer if hatched in the odor of 
insecticides, though no moth will volun- 
tarily lay its eggs in an atmosphere that 
is disagreeable to it. The home packer 
ean only be sure that no depredators 
lurk in nap or fold, and then lay away 
articles in a cool place in camphor and 
air-tight newspapers or in tar bags, 
which can be bought in sizes thirty by 
fifty or sixty by ninety inches. At 
intervals, things should be taken out 
later and examined; legible marking 
makes this task easier. 

All this good advice—if acted upon— 
requires a plentiful admixture of sleep 
or relaxation; but if, while you rest 
your weary muscles, you feel the need of 
intellectual nourishment, let me suggest 
the reading of Prudden’s Dust and Its 
Dangers, and the Story of Bacteria; Mrs 
Richards’ books; Clark’s Care of a 
House, and Hutchison’s Food and Die- 
tetics. The Sanitary Science club of 
Boston prints an interesting little pam- 
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phlet called Home Sanitation; and 
much help and information ean be had 
by perusing the farmers’ bulletins sent 
to any address, by request, from the 
United States department of agriculture. 

The sense of satisfaction that comes 
from accomplished work is a great tonic. 
If the regimen recommended will not 
keep you from “feeling blue” and 
“affected by the weather,” your case is 
hopeless. When, at length, you begin 
on the organized disorder and discom- 
fort incident to thorough housecleaning, 
remember that the outward and visible 
results—the spotlessness, freshness and 
newness—are of little avail without 
scientific cleanliness, pure air, water 
and food, good ventilation and efficient 
plumbing. But don’t wait and try to 
do everything at once, so that your dis- 
tracted family will be in doubt as to 
whether cleanliness is a virtue or a vice. 


anp CuTtinacs—Use north win- 
dows in warm rooms for germinating 
seed and starting cuttings. For start- 
ing seed use one part soil and two parts 
sand, or just the soil if it is light. For 
taking cuttings select the younger 
growth of the plants where the shoots 
are pretty well matured so that they are 
not too soft. The tops of shoots gen- 
erally make the best cuttings. Cut them 
two or three inches long, trim off the 
large side leaves; they should then be 
inserted in clean, sharp sand at least half 
their length, and wet thoroughly. A 
deep plate or shallow dish containing 
about two inches of sand can be used. 
This ean be placed on a radiator or on 
the back of the stove at night. They 
should be kept moist, not allowed to dry 
up, nor should they be overwatered. 
Bottom heat stimulates root develop- 
ment. Herbert D. Hemenway. 


Out or Work is the title of the com- 
pendious and exceedingly valuable book 
into which Miss Frances A. Kellor has 
packed the wealth of information gath- 
ered by herself and others from a syste- 
matic investigation of the problem of 
employment agencies and domestic ser- 
vice. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
It makes interesting reading even to one 
who does not employ a servant. 


Wire Disu Dratners may be prevented 
from discoloring a white porcelain sink 
by winding feet and sides with string. 


¥ The request for dressmaking hints was 
excellent, and I wish the Editor would 
take a step farther and ask the readers 
how they wear and take care of their 
clothes when they once have them. What 
kinds of practical clothes they recom- 
mend for special occasions? What they 
find the most suitable and comfortable 
to wear about their daily work? How do 
they contrive to look neat and trim and 
still have the weight of the clothes hang 
from the shoulders? Ask them how they 
protect their good clothes while getting 
the supper and doing the dishes‘ How 
can stout women best keep themselves 
trim and comfortable‘ Essex. 

= The Editor loses no time in passing 
these questions along, giving assurance 
of a ready market for helpful answers to 
these and to other similar queries. 


¥ When I tried to raise PETUNIAS 
from seed I found it hard to distinguish 
the young plants from the weeds. Last 
spring I baked some soil in the oven 
until the heat had destroyed the weed 
seeds, then put it in a box, and sowed 
my seed. They look fine, being per- 
fectly free from weeds. Cornelia Allen. 


® As soon as I have scanned my new 
copy of Goop HovuseEKEEPING as it comes 
every month, I paste a slip of paper on 
the cover, to use as INDEX for the spe- 
cial articles, recipes, “Discoveries,” and 
so forth, that most appeal to me. In this 
way I can refer to them so readily that it 
saves me a lot of time, especially as this 
index is on the outside. W. E. H. 


% A new and appropriate method for 
color schemes for dinner or luncheons, 
now that it is not considered good form 
to COLOR one’s food, is to have the 
place card fastened (pasted) on a piece 
of ribbon as wide as the card and with 
ends long enough to tie in a pretty bow. 
Sometimes a few flowers are thrust 
through the ribbon, and all the bonbons— 
“honest candy”—colored the shade of the 
ribbons. Colored candy is now the only 


colored food allowed and even this should 
not appear in “queer” colors. With this 
color scheme small roses in colored cellu- 
loid are used for salted almonds at each 
cover, and the same roses are used for 
candle holders. The cards are just large 
enough for the name, and the ribbon 
ends are cut bias. Linda Hull Larned. 


¥ One of the most annoying things to 
me in running a sewing machine is to 
find that the lower thread has run out 
just when I am in the middle of the 
seam. Now I run my seam and wind 
the next BOBBIN at the same time. 
I put a spool of cotton in the little top 
drawer of the machine, leaving the 
drawer a little open to allow the thread 
to pass more easily, then use the winder 
as usual and never have to wait for a 


fresh shuttle. M. McC. 


% There is nothing prettier or more 
acceptable after substantial courses than 
a salad made of fruit and nuts, yet some- 
how we miss the flavor of celery. Ac- 
cordingly, CELERY JELLY has been 
invented, which can be tinted to match 
the color scheme. Cover two cups of 
celery stalks cut in small pieces with one 
pint of hot water, add a few slices of 
onion, two sprigs of parsley, salt and 
paprika to suit the taste. It should be 
well seasoned. Let this simmer about 
three-quarters of an hour, then strain 
through double cheesecloth, squeezing 
slightly. The liquid should be perfectly 
clear. Now add to the celery water two 
tablespoons of gelatine softened in quar- 
ter of a cup of cold water and squeeze in 
the juice of one large lemon. Strain 
again into a large platter wet in cold 
water. It should form a layer an inch 
thick. When it is cold and set, cut it into 
squares or diamonds and use five or six 
to garnish each plate of salad. The best 
combination with this is made of white 
grapes skinned and seeded, pieces of 
grape fruit, small pieces of pineapple, 
tiny balls of apple and blanched English 
walnut meats. A cone of stiff mayon- 
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naise and whipped cream dressing should 
be piped on .hite leaves of lettuce. This 
should then be surrounded with the fruit 
and nuts and then the jelly used as a 
garnish on the mound of dressing. With 
this serve toasted cassava cakes and 
cream cheese made soft with cream and 
put through a potato ricer. The latest 
wrinkle is to serve guava jelly with this 
course. Linda Hull Larned. 


¥ I know a little parsonage in New 
England, the parson’s study in the ell, 
and the study door equipped with the 
LATCH-STRING of the olden time. 
Whenever the latch-string is out, which 
is much of the time, anybody and every- 
body are invited to pull and walk in. 
The large-hearted pastor is ready with 
comfort and counsel for his parishioners 
and all others; his latch-string is an 
institution of the village. J. 


% I wish to urge tree owners, and espe- 
cially those whose grounds are limited, to 
try our method of having a great variety. 
We have tried budding and grafting with 
great success, having three or four vari- 
eties on a single TREE, each bearing a 
sufficient quantity for our family. My 
peach tree, with its early blossoms, late 
blossoms, plum and nectarine, each wear- 
ing its most charming costume, is a thing 
of beauty indeed. Many of our roses are 
treated similarly. Metta. 


I “beat” the coal trust out of two tons 
of coal each winter on an outlay of 
thirty-five cents paid but once, and with 
practically no extra cost in work or time. 
Fasten a piece of wire screen one-half 


mesh thirty by sixty inches to two cleats 
about two by six by sixty, bending the 
wire around the edge and tacking it on 
the sides to give strength. Nail the 
cleat on top of the wire to hold the latter 
firmly, then put a crosspiece at the top 
to throw the ashes against and prevent 
them from spilling over the top. Always 
wet the ashes with a sprinkling can 
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when they are removed from the furnace 
to avoid dust and cause better com- 
bustion. When thrown back in the fur- 
nace I throw clinkers and all in again, 
which burn up the second or third time 
they go in. I never carry out anything 
but fine dust and am always careful to 
keep screened cinders wet and feed 
them together with fresh coal, thus 
keeping the cinders going as fast as they 
are made. The screen should be slanted 
just enough to allow the cinders to roll 
off. Charles W. Mayer. 


I was bothered by the topheaviness 
of a LAMP whose base is hollow. So I 
stuffed part of the base with cotton and 
then filled it with plaster of paris. A. F. 
Erdman, M D, 


¥ One of the best discoveries I have 
made as regards baby FEEDING by 
bottle, is to stew well some caraway seeds 
in water, strain and add the liquor to 
the food or milk twice daily, night and 
morning. It is excellent for keeping 
babies free from wind. J. L. 


¥ At a chicken pie supper served by an 
organization famous for its good sup- 
pers, and at which six hundred people 
were served, the crust for the pies was 
made of one-half each CHICKEN FAT 
and lard for shortening. All the sur- 
plus fat was taken from the chickens, put 
in a tin pail and rendered out in the 
oven while the chickens were cooking. 
Previous to seeing this, I had always 
supposed fat from fowls to be worthless. 


¥ Being a pastor's wife, I have to move 
every little while, and the problem of 
fitting furniture was long a serious one. 
Now we have two things: First, a number 
of dozen cardboard shoe boxes, uniform 
in size. In these we keep, with alphabet- 
ical index on the ends, the innumerable 
odds and ends, so needed when needed, 
so bothersome at other times. When we 
need a thing, in an instant we can put 
our hands upon it. When we MOVE 
everything is ready for the freight car, 
as we keep the boxes in their original 
wooden cases, twenty-four to a packing 
ease. Our other indispensable is an 
elastic window seat, two of them, in fact. 
A carpenter made them of rough but 
strong wood. Sections are two, three and 
one foot, respectively. On these, when 
put together, we lay low-priced wagon, 
sometimes faded church-pew, cushions. 
Over all, to the floor, is spread a good 
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couch cover and here and there are 
heaped the parti-coiored pillows. The 
“combination” fits any alcove, any length 
of room, costs little, is splendidly ef- 


fective, and as a convenience for a peri- 


patetic is above price. O. D. P. 


® A garden hose reel is too expensive a 
luxury for the purpose for which it was 
intended. Saw an old broom haadle into 
three pegs, about eight inches long. Bore 
three holes in one of the partitions in 
your cellar most convenient to your cellar 
stairs. Insert the pegs in these holes 
and you will have a support for your 
GARDEN HOSE which will prevent it 
from kinking, as it is almost sure to do 
if it is wound up on a reel. Valuable 
time and hose, too, is thus saved. One 
piece of hose is now in use for the 
seventh summer and has never leaked 


yet. M. A. Parks. 


¥ When the pretty bunches and baskets 
of sweet-scenied grass begin to lose 
their FRAGRANCE, plunge them for a 
moment into boiling water and they 
will be again as aromatic as when first 
brought home. An old Indian at Ken- 
nebunkport, Maine, taught us this. The 
same treatment will freshen dried Jav- 
ender. Erema. 


¥ Next time the IRONING BOARD 
needs re-covering try leaving twelve or 
eighteen inches of the big end bare. 
On this tack loosely the cleaning cloth, 
six inches or so square is enough, 
leaving space enough for stand, wax, 
paper, ete. You will be surprised to find 
how much longer the sheet keeps fresh 
and clean. Mrs Ernest Waag. 


® Next time you have cold SALMON 
left, flake it and rub it up with some 
ereamy Dutch cheese, salt, and oil or 
melted butter. Make into balls and 
serve on lettuce with French dressing. 
You will find it a delightful salad. 
H. B. S. 


¥ When a eat has a rigid fit and lies as 
if dead, just put its head under the 
faucet and turn on the water pretty fast 
for a minute. This revives PUSSY at 
once. Never wash a eat with carbolic 
soap or use carbolic acid on them in any 
form whatever, as it causes paralysis and 
often death. Tar soap is good for wash- 
ing when they have fleas. I rub insect 
powder well into the fur and turn the 
cat out in the yard far a while. Some- 
times cats have their months wedged 
open by small bones getting fixed between 


their teeth. When a cat dribbles at the 
mouth always look carefully at its teeth 
and you will usualiy find that this is 
the cause. Bones are sometimes so firmly 
wedged that it requires an instrument 
and considerable strength to get them 
out. P. A. N. 


¥ What I believe to be one of my most 
valuable discoveries in home dressmak- 
ing is a simple and ac- 
curate way of cutting 
collars and yokes of 
various shapes for chil- 
dren’s dresses, in fact, 
grown people’s gar- 
ments as well. Lay a 
plain waist pattern or 
lining on a paper, cut 
around the neck and 
down the front and 
back. With a tracing 
wheel, trace on the 
pattern the shape of 
collar or yoke you 
wish, as indicated by 
dotted lines in the diagram. Dotted 
line a@ indicates a round collar for a 
child’s dress, dotted line b indicates a 
round yoke, dotted line ¢ indicates a 
yoke with two points, dotted line d in- 
dicates a pointed or handkerchief yoke. 
Many other variations are possible. E. C. 


% In all your suggestions for the care of 
babies no one has to'd of what seems to 
me the simplest way of BATHING the 
little tots. I have a board about three 
feet wide that fits across the end of 
my bathtub and is kept from slipping by 
cleats on the under side. On this board 
I put a thick blanket to make it soft, 
then a pad on which to lay the baby and 
near by is a small blanket to throw over 
him while washing him. The bathtub is 
filled ready and in it is my wash cloth 
and soap. Over the tub is a shelf hold- 
ing the powder box, absorbent cotton for 
the eyes and mouth and a teaspoon. On 
the door hang the towels and clean 
clothes—everything in easy reach. Baby 
is put on the board, undressed, covered 
with the blanket and washed carefully. 
then picked up and dipped into the tub 
for his rinsing and splashing. Then up 
he comes on the board again, from which 
che wet pad has been removed, and is 
wrapped in his blanket for a roll and a 
rub. In this way most of the moisture 
is absorbed by the blanket and there is 
little drying to be done. The creases 
and curves are wiped, he is powdered and 
dressed, and all the time he is kicking 
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and crewing and having such a good 
time, This method leaves the mother so 
free in her movements and makes the 
bathing time much shorter and easier. 
After it is all over and baby is in his 
erib and the blankets dried, folded and 
put away, the board is slipped in under 
the bathtub out of the way. The bath- 
ing board will be found just as conven- 
ient for the older children, who can sit 
on it to be dried and dressed. Its uses 
were described to me by a trained nurse 
and it has become an important feature 
of our nursery arrangements, C. M. 8. 


¥% The SHINE can be easily and quickly 
removed from the shoulders and elbows 
of a gown by gentle friction with emery 
paper. Rub just enough to raise a little 
nap, and then, in the case of cashmere or 
other smooth goods, go over the place a 
few times with a warm silk handker- 
chief. E. M. 


® Apropos of Johnny Cake’s interview 
with the Cake Man, Patty CAKE has 
interviewed him, too. One hint she re- 
ceived was to put the cake into the oven 
as soon as the burners were lighted, thus 
letting the cake heat through and rise 
while the oven is heating. This is, of 
course, entirely contrary to the advice of 
the general teacher of cookery, who al- 
ways prescribes a certain heat for certain 
cakes when they are put into the oven. 
Patty Cake. 


® CHEESE dries so quickly that it 
seemed a valuable discovery when I 
found out how well it keeps fresh wrap- 
ped in a cloth wet in vinegar and kept 
in a cool place. The flavor, too, really 
seems improved by this treatment. H. 


TI have restored my own serenity and 
the freshness of my GLOVES by soap 
cleansing after an idea adopted from a 
demonstration of a cleansing paste, 
which I was told was merely a white 
soap boiled soft. I take a soft cloth and 
tub it on the under side of some good 
soap where it has softened by lying in 
the dish. If the cake is perfectly dry, 
I let it stand for a minute in water, or 
sometimes I dampen my cloth very 
slightly. This last, however, is risky. 
The process is to put the glove on the 
hand, as if for wearing, and to rub tue 
soiled portions with softened soap and 
no water. The result of the correct 
method will be a wiping cloth covered 
with inky stains and @ spotless glove 
of perfect color, as soft and supple as 
ever. It is only the use of water that 
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stiffens and stains the kid. The glove 
may be worn immediately. This same 
method I find useful on the baby’s white 
kid shoes, and, with slightly more water 
and a brush, I cleanse his white canvas 
shoes, Shoes should be stuffed with paper 
or cotton to keep their shape while dry- 
ing. Mrs S. E. W. 


® A handkerchief will make two dainty 
little bibs for baby. Cut the handker- 
chief as shown in 
the first diagram. 
Place Square 2 on 
Square 1, and Square 
4 on Square 3, as in 
the second figure, 
cutting a hollow for 
the neck at the dot- 
ted line, and seam- 
ing together at this 
point. Sew ribbon 
at each end of the 
seam. Trim the 
edges with narrow 
Jace, or use a handkerchief with an 
embroidered edge. To keep the front of 
baby’s dress dry, I place a small triangle 
of thin prepared sheeting between the 
two parts of the bib. Mrs W. 8. R. 


% Try once or twice a week cutting a 
paper the size of the TRAY in the gas 
range, and see if that is not easier than 
scouring the tray. The paper will not 
ignite from the flame above in any 
ordinary range—though this demands 
caution. We keep a box at the side of 
the range for burnt matches. A. T. B. 


® I use a fork in place of a spoon when 
BLENDING flour and water. It saves 
trouble and quickly makes it smooth 


® Spring bulbs are of two general kinds, 
those which are hardy and are planted 
in permanent clumps, and those which 
must be taken up and dried in the fall. 
Of the former, the iris should be put 
in a low, damp situation, where it is to 
remain, and the soil made very rich, as it 
is a gross feeder. The different varie- 
ties of hardy lilies require a rich soil, 
but must have a well drained situation. 
Always plant hardy BULBS in Leds 
in eclumps—never in attenuated form. 
The summer bulbs, like the g/adioli 
and the tender lilies, should be used as 
borders or edging, where they ean be 
lifted without disturbing hardy p!ants 
or bulbs. All the above should be well 
mulched with strawy manure over win- 
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ter, and do not be in a hurry to take 
it off in the spring—May is early 
enough. Sam A. Hamilton. 


¥ On the north end of my back piazza 
are two posts a yard apart, with six 
pegs at the top of each—pegs four inches 
long and at intervals of six inches. Be- 
fore a room is swept all the CURTAINS 
for doors and windows are lifted from 
their brackets and put on these pegs to 
air while the room is being cleaned. 
Thus I escape the trouble of taking 
them from their rods and poles, and 
their labels make it easy to return them 
to their places. tn the same way the 
screens easily find their proper windows 
in the spring. N.C. W. 


® IT have an aunt who always puts ruffles 
on the bottom of her APRONS, long 
bib aprons, as well as the usual short 
ones. She says that the starched rufile 
stands out and catches grease and other 
things which would otherwise fall on her 
skirt, unless the plain apron were an 
inconvenient, tripping length. Until I 
learned the reason, I had always thought 
that a ruffled kitehen apron was an 
impertinence. IL. B. B. 


A satisfactory place for @ handy wall 
rack to take the place of a clotheshorse 
is on the wall beside or behind the stove 
where things on it will hang over the 
stove.’ When not in use the rack is 
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folded back against the wall and at all 
times is out of the way. Make it of 
white pine or whitewood—a b-a b are 
thirty-six by two by seven-eighth inches, 
c b-c b are forty by one and one-half by 
seven-eighth inches and the crossbars 
are thirfy-six by seven-eighth inches and 
set twelve inches apart; d d are two 
pieces of brass safety chain eighteen 
inches long fastened by two screw hooks. 
A stout cord may be used in place of the 


chain; e e is a screw hook and eye used 
to hold the rack back against the wall 
when not in use. The whole rack, 
c b-c b, is fastened to a b-a b at b b with 
galvanized washtub hinges, and a b-a b 
are nailed securely to the wall. As 
many crossbars can be added as you 
have room for. A section of your old 
clotheshorse may be used instead of 
making the rack by simply nailing in a 
piece from b to b for a brace. .This 
simple drying rack is very easy to make 
and is especially convenient for the 
baby’s things. A. C. P. 


el have two little boys to sew for, and, 
as they have always been overgrown, I 
do not like lace or rutiles for them, but 
prefer finishing BRAID as trimming. 
At first | had a great deal of trouble with 
the braid shrinking more than the goods 
when the garments were washed, until [ 
thought of shrinking the braid before 
using it. I dip it in clear cold water and 
press dry on the wrong side with a mod- 
erately hot iron. IT have had no more 
trouble with garments puckering. Mrs B. 


A young artist whose work enables 
her to provide for herself and her 
mother a modest but pretty summer 
home among the Catskill mountains, 
was haunted by a fear of burglars, so 
with the help of the locai carpenter she 
contrived the STATRS so that when she 
went up to bed she could draw them up 
and secure them till she wished to go 
down in the morning. Now she sleeps 
peacefully. Delta. 


® Many times when one is using FAT 
near the stove, some may get on the floor. 
Tf cold water is poured on it as soon as 
it falls, it will harden and can then be 
taken up easily with a knife. H. W. C. 


Do you still feel young enough to 
want to “April fool” your entire family 
at their breakfast, when the appropriate 
day comes¢ Then make them some first 
of APRIL fishballs out of cold mashed 
parsnips, season them well and add an 
ege and a bit of flour so that they will 
retain their shape in the frying kettle. 
Be very sure to mold and fry them in 
your usual manner, and, indeed, they 
will look so natural that you will almost 
be “fooled” yourself. The parsnip 
fibers shred up to look quite like the 
fish, both in color and consistency, and, 
best of all, these “fishballs” are not half 
bad and really form a very palatable 
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dish, without any of the unpleasant 
features of red pepper candy and cotton- 
wool doughnuts. Frances Barnard. 


® In a house where the kitchen was to be 
fitted with set tubs, and there was not 
enough space for both tubs and SINK, 
a tray was fitted in, which served both as 
a cover for the tubs and a sink when the 
tubs were not in use. The water was 
carrjed down to the outlet by means of 
a well-fitted pipe leading from the 
tray. C. C. 


® As house-cleaning time draws near the 
doilies and centerpieces come in for one 
more fresh laundering, and one -feels 
sorry to see that some of those embroid- 
ered in colors, though not worn, are badly 
faded. After these pieces are thoroughly 
dry take water colors and with the brush 
not too wet mark over the silk EM- 
BROIDERY with the original colors. 
You will be surprised to see how nearly 
like new the embroidery becomes. These 
colors, of course, will not survive sub- 
sequent washings, but it is easy to repeat 
the process as often as necessary. Mrs 
F. W. Teague. 


¥ When a physician gives medicine to a 
tiny babe he places the tip of the tea- 
spoon against the roof of the child’s 
mouth; in this way it is impossible for 
the child to choke or to eject the con- 
tents of the spoon by sputtering. When 
teaching a baby to EAT from a spoon 
the same method should prove useful, 
since it would be far more comfortable 
for the child than the usual perform- 
ance, and one would be better able to tell 
just how much food the child has taken— 
a thing not always possible when a large 
portion is sputtered out of the little 
mouth as fast as it was put in. Physi- 
cian’s Wife. 


¥ My bureau is of the big, old-fashioned 
sort. It “came down in the family” and 
all the inner portions had disappeared 
long before it fell to my lot. I’ve been 
saving up for a really pretty CHIF- 
FONIER in mission style, but mean- 
while the lack of sections was supplied 
by an idea of my own. I covered the 
bottom of the drawers with a pad made 
in the usual way with cotton wadding 
and thin silk sacheted with orris and 
tufted with wee tassels. Then, all 
around the sides of the top drawer I 
put grape baskets—the kind without 
handles. The outside of each basket I 
enameled pale blue, covering the inside 


with the silk. Each basket I attached to 
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a tack in the side of the drawer, with a 
bow of blue ribbon. The baskets make 
convenient little compartments for small 


* things which otherwise jumble all to- 


gether like the contents of a grab bag. 
M 


® They are serving at a Fifth avenue 
hotel a SPUN SUGAR dish with a 
flower on the handle and an electric 
light in the flower. The sweets within 
are a flat mound of meringue, then a 
round of white ice cream, on top of this 
a brandy peach. With this is served a 
hot claret sauce. L. H. L. 


# When providing broom covers for 
spring cleaning, I 
make them more use- 
ful by setting a dou- 
ble ruffle of the cot- 
ton flannel, fuzzy side 
out, between the 
sides. It not only 
protects the covers so 
that they wear much 
longer, but is very 
helpful in reaching 
the corners in the 
process cf dusting the 
walls and ceiling, 
places which otherwise are hard to clean. 
Mrs A. F. L. 


¥ We who are “partial” to ONIONS can 
indulge ourselves without fear of being 
offensive to our fellows, I find, if a 
little dry tea is chewed after each indul- 


gence. This leaves a pleasant taste and 
smell, P. A. N. 


# An antiquated method of storing 
WOOLENS and furs comes to us highly 
recommended by old-time Virginia house- 
wives, whose experience in all things 
pertaining to domestic management 
commands our respectful attention. It 
is as follows: Procure a tight hogshead 
that has held whisky. Clean thoroughly 
without washing, then dry out. When 
the carpets thet are to be stored have 
been beaten and cleaned, fold smoothly 
and pack in the bottom of the cask which 
ean be reached by means of a stepladder. 
Next follow with rugs, heavy curtains 
and similar articles; then cloaks, coats, 
blankets and other woolens, finishing off 
with furs and lighter wearing apparel. 
When the cask is filled nail in the head 
tightly. If the articles stored have been 
clean and free from dust when put into 
the eask, the “whisky-atmosphere” will 
not only preserve them from moths, but 
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perceptibly freshen and brighten them. 
As soon as the unpacking is accom- 
plished in the fall, head up the cask 
immediately and put away for the same 
purpose the following summer. 


% A new adulteration, so far as the re- 
ports of the Massachusetts state board of 
health are concerned, is recorded in a 
recent bulletin of that body. Two sam- 


ples of hamburg steak analyzed by the 


board were found to have been preserved 
with sulphurous acid. This fact, in addi- 
tion to the warnings concerning HAM- 
BURG STEAK given in the last Sep- 
tember issue of this magazine, empha- 
sizes the need ‘of knowing precisely what 
one is buying. The way to secure fresh 
hamburg steak is to order it made from 
a good piece of round. The ready-made 
is likely to be made of refuse meat mixed 
with preservative, and is pretty sure not 
to be fresh. J. 


¥ My music cabinet was always in con- 
fusion until I bound the loose sheets. 
One can buy, by the box, little binding 
pins to lie flat against the crease of the 


sheet with the little curved portion 
slipped through a tiny slit. Then lay 
the sheets together and run a narrow 
tape or ribbon from one to the other, 
Thus the separate sheets can be removed 
at any time. If the inner sheet is a 
single page, as happens in many short 
compositions, it can be fastened to the 
opposite page by means of one or two 
of the little gummed paper hinges which 
stamp collectors use, or with little strips 
of court plaster. E. &. 


% In making the now fashionable RUGS, 
(“rag carpet” we used to call them), of 
cotton or silk pieces, instead of sewing 
the strands by hand, try running them 
through the sewing machine. Many ean 
be sewn in a short time in this way. 
The stitch should be rather small. 
A. C. F. 


% The specialist who, on being called 
to treat two diphtheria patients in one 
family, requested permission to visit the 
cellar, was asked what he expected to 
find there, and answered: “CABBAGES, 
madam, cabbages every time.” This 
shocked the community into an inspec- 
tion of the cellars, and is believed to 
have arrested the spread of the disease. 
The family doctor who knows, will 


admit that there is nothing more fer- 
tile in the cultivation of diphtheria 
than cabbage leaves, unless it be an 
open well infested by slugs and worms. 
the former, however, are vastly more 
dangerous, since our individual judg- 
ment will teach us to fear the impure 
water, but many of us have no prece- 
dent by which to establish a righteous 
dread of the decaying cabbage leaf. 
Maude E. Smith Hymers. 


® I take great satisfaction, in this day of 
changing styles in belts,in my BUCKLE, 
which never looks out of sty e, because it 
is unique. It is a simple clasp, made of 
two old copper cents, which the jeweler 
tinkered into a belt clasp for forty cents. 
It was cheap in the beginning, is durable, 
and the great admiration of all my 
friends. R. F. B. 


# I asked a woman whose HATR, a rich, 
warm, deep brown, was unusually luxu- 
riant and full of electric life, what she 
did to keep it so or make it so. She was 
the mother of an exceedingly pretty 
sixteen-years-ol€ daughter, so you see 
she was past her first youth. For this 
reason it was the more noticeable to me 
that her hair was bright with vigor and 
beauty; it was also a trifle curly, which 
hightened the “lively” look of it. All 
that dead, colorless and fiat look which 
hair so often shows, lying thin and close 
against the head, was absent from hers. 
It was in splendid glow, if one may use 
the expression, and it gave a charming 
youthful finish to the widowed mother’s 
queenly head. “Every morning,’ she 
says, “I comb it all out and let it hang 
loose an hour, and keep in the sun then 
as much as possible. Brushing is good, 
too, and a little vaseline rubbed in just 
at the roots helps also. When I am 
going about my morning duties in my 
private room I just let my hair hang 
free.” 

I myself have found that for cleansing 
the scalp, a little of the water which 
I have prepared for a sea salt bath 
(having a handful perhaps in a_ bowl, 
or a cupful in a half tub of water, 
for proportions) leaves the scalp re- 
markably clean, when rubbed in with 
a cloth just at the roots of the hair, and 
gives the growth of new hair, making 
its first appearance, a look of having had 
a comforting tonic. Sea salt for dis- 
solving for such use and for baths, 
comes in little packages, like those in 
which table salt comes; but I have 
always found it at a druggist’s. To 
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change the style of wearing the hair is 
found to be good for it, in the respect 
that it allows old and worn partings to 
cover themselves with growth. 
Partings being made with the comb over 
and over innumerable times, tend to 
widen and widen until the head seems 
almost bare in the region of the parting. 
Changing the style of wearing the hair 
relieves this, and a _ parting made 
through full and luxuriant growth is a 
much finer, prettier, straighter line than 
can possibly be made where the hair has 
been for a long time repeatedly divided 
in the same place. Jane Layng. 


# It was only after years of housekeep- 
ing that I found out how to freshen 
homemade BREAD so that it is as good 
as new. I dip the loaf in cold water, put 
it in a pan and bake it until it is heated 
through. Then I wrap in a damp cloth, 
and when cold, it is as good as when 
first baked. Mrs J. C. Allen. 


¥ Something which, though not original, 
may be new to some readers, is a pair of 
HOLDERS, each fastened to a strap 
about twenty inches in length. These 
straps are attached a little distance apart 
to a band buttoning or tying about the 
waist. If in haste to try this, attach 
holders to a strap a yard or so long and 
pin this with a large safety pin to the 
apron band. I made one pair this way 
to use as baking holders, but found 
them such a convenience that I am going 
to put all my holders on straps. They 
save many a burned finger. FE. M. R. R. 


® To open a window that sticks from 
dampness take each WINDOW cord in 
hand at the same time and pull them 
out until the weights are up at the top. 
Let go suddenly and they will drop back 
in place with sufficient force to start the 
window open, when no amount of push- 
ing will do it. K. M. J. 


¥ Cleaning paper instead of replacing 
it with new when soiled has become a 
common method of keeping our walls in 
a presentable condition; but in cities 
where smoke-consumers are still a 
dream of the future, hiring this clean- 
ing done by experts is considered too 
heavy an expense by many families of 
moderate means. I feel sure, therefore, 
that many people will welcome, as I did, 
the recipe for the manufacture of the 
material used for CLEANING which I 
received from a thrifty neighbor: One 
quart of flour, one heaping tablespoon 
ot salt, one tablespoon of soda, three 
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tablespoons of ammonia (the common 
household kind), one pint of rain water. 
Mix and steam one-half hour in a 
greased tin pan, cut in pieces to handle 
while still hot and knead thoroughly. 
Keep in air-tight box or jar until ready 
to use. H. R. Wells. 


I have seen a dainty gift for a pro- 
spective mother which any mother would 
be delighted with. A lady who was not 
rich in this world’s goods clipped all the 
sweet poems concerning MOTHER- 
HOOD and childhood, also pictures of 
pretty babies, Madonnas, ete, that she 
came across; and made a_ scrapbook. 
It not only brought loving thoughts for 
the precious little ones, but was a con- 
stant reminder of the kindly thoughtful- 
ness of an absent friend. Mrs K. 


% If beef or mutton DRIPPING is to 
be used in making pastry, beat it to a 
cream with a teaspoon of baking powder 
and a squeeze of lemon juice. This 
effectually removes all taste and aiso 
helps make the pastry light and crisp. 
Mary Foster Snider. 


¥ White or cream lace may be colored 
to match ecru or coffee tints by a thor- 
ough dip in the following solutions: 
For cream color, a weak, strained solu- 
tion of yellow ochre (three cents’ worth 
is enough for a year’s use). Coffee color 
may be: produced with strained coffee. 
“String color” is made with a solution 
of Oolong tea. “Butter color” ean be 
secured by a weak solution of gamboge. 
A few cents’ worth can be bought at 
any drug store. This process is valuable 
to those who wish to combine odd bits of 
LACE not of the identical shade. It is 
in use at a large dressmaking establish- 


ment. H. 


%In mixing melted sugar with hot 
eustard for caramel ICE CREAM, I 
had always had great difficulty in getting 
the sugar to dissolve ugain after harden- 
ing in the custard. I found, recently, 
however, that if I pour the sugar into 
the custard while that is in the double 
boiler, instead of pouring the custard 
into the sugar and stirring constantly, 
as many recipes suggest, it will readily 
dissolve. P.S. 


¥ I saw a handy BASKET the other day 
—at least it would be handy for those 
who lived in apartments. It was made 
of soft willow and could be—when not in 
use—folded and laid on a shelf. It had 
handles by which it could be carried 
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when full of wood, or papers, or garden 
stuff. There were others that were 
lined, and yet others made of canvas to 
be tucked into one’s trunk if need be. 
These were nice enough to be used for 
any clean purpose—one’s sewing, or 
marketing, or on the porch for things 
which have to be taken in every night. 


¥ For a long while I could not tempt 
my family to eat fried or broiled HAM; 
“too dry,” was the inevitable verdict. I 
have discovered a remedy. Cover the 
ham with cold milk, or cold milk and a 
little water, for two hours or more. When 
ready to cook it, rinse with cold water; 
then put it in a pan and bake in a hot 
oven about twenty minutes. F. L. 


% An English woman who is an excel- 
lent cook, says that FISH of all sorts 
is greatly improved if it is placed in 
cold salted water two or three hours 
before it is cooked. It is then rinsed 
and thoroughly dried on a cloth. C. C. 


# A very beautiful birthday cake, made 
by a confectioner but furnishing a model 
for less ambitious copies, had ten dolls 
ranged about its edges, facing inward, 
one doll for each guest at ,the party. 
The dolls were standing, their feet im- 
bedded in the frosting and their bodies 
held by supports fashioned from the 
frosting. Smaller dolls could stand with 
the aid of the frosting alone. The can- 
dles stood in the customary rose cups, 
which can be found at a confectioner’s, 
but encircled the cake outside, on the 
lace paper on which the cake rested. The 
cake contained the usual surprises. J. 


¥ Souvenir postal cards cut in pieces, 
each one designed to be fitted together 
like a puzzle, formed an afternoon’s 
pleasant entertainment. The POSTALS 
bore familiar pictures, and the pieces 
of each one were placed in separate envel- 
opes. An envelope was given to each 
guest, and at a given time all the envel- 
opes were passed along, thus giving every- 
one a chance to work at the contents of 
each envelope. The prize was a postal 
eard album. S&S. C. 


¥ One of the ventilated barrels used to 
ship vegetables from the south makes 
us an excellent clothes HAMPER. It is 
given a thorough cleaning, then all 
hoops are removed except the top and 
bottom ones. I clinch all the nails and 
remove all the splinters that might in- 
jure the clothes, give it two coats of 


good paint of some light color, both 
inside and out, and varnish it, letting it 
dry thoroughly after each application. 
A cover is made by nailing a batten 
across the boards that formed the top, 
while care is taken not to make the cover 
too heavy. It is painted to match the 
barrel and a brass handle attached to 
lift it by. This hamper has been in use 
for over a year with satisfaction to all 
concerned. Alpine. 


¥ Pinning the covering with safety pins 
and making NIGHT GOWNS with 
feet in them had been suggested by a 
group of mothers in council when an 
unmarried lady said: “Put a draw- 
string in the bottom of his night dress.” 
Such an easy thing to do, but never 
thought of by the mothers present. 


LF. A 


¥ In adjusting the NECKBANDS on 
shirt waists I have found a good guide 
for a good set is to have one-third of the 
neck measure across the back and one- 
third on each side of the front. Mrs 
A. 


I saw a napkin ring which may be as 
new a design to the readers as it was to 
me. It was simply a double fold of fine 


° > 
white linen embroidered with blue for- 
get-me-nots. After it was starched, 
laundered and buttoned, the effect was 
very dainty. Apropos of napkin rings, 
there comes to mind a much lauded 
present given to a recent bride. It con- 
sisted of six sterling silver napkin rings 
numbered with the Roman numerals in 
rotation. As someone suggested, it 
would be a most acceptable present to a 
housewife who has frequent house 
parties. Adeline M. Jenney. 


TI have found that when a medicine 
DROPPER will not hold the liquid it 
can be made to do so by using it in hot 
water for a few minutes. The heat ex- 
pands the shunken rubber cap and makes 
it air-tight. L. F. W. 


¥ When my baby began to creep around 
tie room and get into mischief I had a 
little PLAYYARD made, where I could 
put him at any time and know that he 
was safe. It was just an old kitchen 
table that we did not use, inverted, and 
strips of wood nailed on to make a rail- 
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ing. They were put close enough to 
the bottom so that he could not climb 
through, and as he grew older more rails 
were added so that he could not fall over 
when he leaned against it. K. W. L. 


¥ I did not know until quite lately how 
to blend suet and any kind of tallow 
with lard so as to make a soft SHORT- 
ENING. I now try out the tallow or 
suet and while warm mix with the same 
quantity of lard and then stir the mix- 
ture steadily until it is cold. This blends 
the lard and tallow and it will never be- 
come hard and unfit for use as it would 
if not stirred until cold. Elizabeth 
Clarke Hardy. 


¥ Good chiffon can be washed again and 
again and used until literally worn out, 
looking “as good as new” each time. Use 
tepid suds, made with a pure white swap, 
and add a teaspoon of alcohol to each 
quart of suds. Rub gently between the 
hands, applying the soap directly to very 
soiled places. When clean, squeeze in 
the hand, instead of wringing, as wring- 
ing or hard rubbing is liable to separate 
the threads of the fabric. Rinse in 
tepid water, with alcohol, as before. 
Squeeze again, this time in a clean towel. 
Pull gently into shape and iron while 
wet, letting the iron, which must be very 
clean and smooth, go right on the 
CHIFFON with no intervening cloth. 
Henrietta R. Eliot. 


¥ When TABLECLOTHS and napkins 
begin to break in the folds it is a good 
plan to cut a strip three or four inches 
wide from one end, rehem that side and 
make fresh folds all through the cloth. 
You will thus renew its youth and cer- 
tainly its looks. Erema. 


¥ A lady living in a large rented room 
desired so to arrange it as to hide the 
BED and convert the rest into a sitting 
room. She moved the bed about four 
feet out from the side of the room, 
leaving the head against the wall, and 
the space between the bed and side wall 
as a dressing room. To that bottom 
post of the bed which projected farthest 
into the room she fastened securely a 
stick about six and one-half feet long. 
Then a curtain was put up on a wire 
from the wall at the head of the bed, 
fastened to the stick at the foot, and 
earried directly past the foot of the bed 
to the wall. The curtain was made of 
pretty cotton printed goods, costing 
only five cents a yard, and could be 
pushed back at night to secure more air. 
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She thereby obtained practically two 
rooms at very small cost. L. L. W. 


¥ A bare, unsightly spot at the mouth 
of our water spout was concealed by the 
large ornamental leaves of a CALA- 
DIUM, planted so that it might enjoy 
the frequent drenchings from the spout. 
Mrs M. A. X 


¥ When the lungs are sore physicians 
frequently order the application of a 
woolen cloth saturated with raw or 
boiled LINSEED OIL to which has 
been added a spoonful of turpentine and 
twenty drops of laudanum. This will 
also reduce bloat and soreness of any part 


of the body. N. E. C. 
¥ TI have discovered a new CEREAL 


dish for breakfast. One morning [ 
found that I had not enough rolled oats 
cooked to go around the family, so I 
added a cup of cold boiled rice that I 
had on hand, and the result was a dish 
that neither tasted like oats nor rice, but 
better than either, voted the family. 
M. M. W. 


Our washwoman burned ugly 
hole in our best tablecloth. I cut off 
the burned edges, put the cloth in an 
embroidery frame to hold it steady and 
keep it straight, and DARNED it on 
my machine, using 120 thread, being 
careful to have threads run straight. 
The darned place scarcely shows. I do 
all my mending in this way except 
stocking toes and sewing on buttons. It 
is fine for seats of boys’ trousers when 
they are getting thin, and so much 
neater and quicker than patching. The 
only thing I do to the machine is to 
move the length of stitch to the shortest 
point, and take, out the presser-foot 
screw. Just hold the goods firmly and 
move steadily back, forth, sidewise, and 
wherever you wish to go, not turning the 
goods around at all. The saving in time 
is worth the trial, and practice is a good 
thing. Mrs L. S. B. 


# An original, delicious and_ pretty 
SALAD was served at a recent luncheon, 
for which this is the rule: Fill indi- 
vidual molds with choice strawberries 
which have been cut in halves, pour in 
just enough orange jelly to bind them 
together, with a little of the strawberry 
juice to give color. When hardened keep 
in a very cold place until ready to use, 
and serve on a lettuce leaf with French 
dressing. Malaga grapes may be substi- 
tuted for the strawberries. Mrs H. C. T. 


A Birthday Luncheon 


By Annie Graham Rockfellow 


A conundrum luncheon in the season 
of March tulips proved enjoyable to a 
dozen congenial spirits. The invita- 
tions read: 

“Please come to my luncheon 
The fourteenth of March. 
°T will be a conundrum 
And not at all large. 
Come at one and stay long. 
And wear something, I charge, 
The answer to which is a popular 
song.” 

The hostess’s visiting ecard was in- 
closed. One friend wore a bunch of 
“Sweet Violets”; another a picture of a 
“Little Alabama Coon.” “Dixie” was 
represented by a sprig of cotton as 
picked from the bush and saved for a 
souvenir of a southern trip. “Ben Bolt” 
was shown by a broken iron bolt, and 
one guest brought the picture of her 
small daughter who was “The Girl 1 
Left Behind Me.” The prize, which 
this last was voted to have won, was a 
mouth organ on which the recipient was 
invited to play the air for her song. 
Before luncheon was announced a vase 
of cardboard tulip leaves was passed 
among the guests and on each was 
printed in white ink, a question, the 
answer to which (a flower) was found 
on a companion tulip used as a place 
eard. As all were “guests of honor” 
this solved the problem as to who was to 
have the seat of honor. Upon one leaf 
was “A young man’s name and what he 
wrote it with,” and “Jon-quil” on a cor- 
responding tulip detained the searcher 
for a seat. “Mari-gold” answered “The 
name of a maiden and the color of her 
hair,” and “An expression of farewell” 
was completed by “Forget-Me-Not.” 

The tulips were booklets, the covers 
cut from yellow cardboard and shaded 
with white ink lines. Each of the nine 
pages contained an article of the menu 
in a rhymed conundrum which must be 


guessed before the dish could be served. 
Many of the conundrums were copied 
from a published list, but some were 
original. The first one introduced clam 
bouillon: 


“I’m hard to get, 

For I love the wet. 

I’m conservative, men say. 
But now I'm caught, 

And hither brought, 

I start the meal to-day.” 

Olives were heralded thus: 

“T’m green when I’m ripe and I grow 
on a tree, 

A favorite fruit of the Spanish 
grandee.” 

Chicken served in white sauce on 
circles of fried mush _ followed this 
verse : 

“T am neither a bird nor a beast nor a 
tish, 

Yet when I am fried I’m a very good 
dish. 

And when I am young I am covered 
with down. 

I’m fresh in the country, but seldom 

in town.” 

Ice cream, in tulip cases, was thus 
celebrated : 


“Although cold by nature, 
I'm favored by all, 
And there’s scarcely a luncheon, 
Or dinner or ball , 
At which I’m not present; 
And I’m happy to say, 
There’s no place in town 
Where I’ve not the entree.” 

The prize to each guesser was a “real 
live” tulip taken from the centerpiece 
at the end of the meal. The green and 
yellow color scheme was used through- 
out, and after the luncheon a yellow 
eard with a green pencil attached 
by a green cord was passed to each 
guest. The initial letters of the writ- 
er’s name were used in filling the blanks 
found thereon, such as “I am——but I 
should like to be——. I live in——and 
my occupation is »’ and so on. These 
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were read aloud in turn and the one 
causing the most amusement won the 
prize, “A Little Green God” in a green 
and gold cover. Green and yellow but- 
terflies (of tissue paper) then alighted 
on the guests and the “greens” played 
the “yellows” in a game of pillow-dex 
and so vigorously that frequent trips to 
a nearby punch bowl were deemed nec- 
essary. Green and _ yellow souvenirs 
were distributed to their corresponding 
sides regardless of the games won. 


A Mi-Careme Party 


By Augusta Kortrecht 


Mi-Careme, a feast day we are bor- 
rowing more and more from the French, 
falls on Thursday of the third week in 
Lent, the words meaning Mid-Lent. 
The celebration is based on an ancient 
custom of setting aside a day to say 
good-bye to winter and give greeting to 
spring; and at the present time the hol- 
iday is much beloved of the laundresses 
of Paris, who parade the streets dressed 
in their picturesque costume, and at- 
tended by their swains. 

For a Mi-Careme party the ladies 
might wear the costume of the Paris 
blanchisseuse, the men being attired like 
bakers, grocers, or any dress of about 
equal rank with the laundresses. And 
it must be remembered that in costum- 
ing for a party some license is allowed 
for artistic effect, provided, of course, 
one does not lose the spirit of the part. 

The decorations everywhere should 
represent the meeting for that one day 
of spring and winter. If two rooms are 
used for entertaining, the first should 
be entirely representative of winter, 
decorated with the dried grasses, scarlet 
berries, silk weed, cedar branches with 
their beautiful blue berries, and other 
preserved plant growth with which we 
beautify our homes during the cold sea- 
son. Cotton sprinkled with snow powder 
(pulverized isinglass) can be used with 
delightful effect for backgrounds for the 
greens, 

Entering the second room the guest 
leaves the snow and ice behind and comes 
into the dominion of spring. Fresh 
flowers and green ferns are everywhere; 
and if it is possible to get several caged 
birds, the song birds preferably, their 
musi¢e will add much to the joy of the 
party. 

A really exquisite table decoration for 
the Mi-Careme supper is a snow bank, 
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made of cotton and sparkling with snow 
powder, out of which delicate spring 
flowers and ferns raise their heads. ‘The 
flowers are put into glasses or vases, and 
the cotton banked about them afterward, 
and sprinkled with the powder, ferns 
being used to cover where the vessels 
might otherwise show. Where lavender 
and white are the colors chosen, hya- 
einths make a dainty effect peeping up 
from the snow; pink hyacinths are just 
as pretty, and for yellow, jonquils can 
be used. 

To carry out the idea of the laundress, 
and by the way, it suggests cleanliness 
and purity and the newness of the 
season, there are tiny washboards and 
doll tubs, wringers, ironing boards and 
irons to be bought and used for favors. 

There is an old custom of burning 
winter on this day, in shape of a straw 
figure, and such a ceremony would be a 
gay one for the Mi-Careme party, where 
the weather is favorable and a con- 
venient spot within reach. 


A Jolly “Week-End” 


By Helen H. Baker 


A most delightful party was given by 
a young married couple who own a sum- 
mer cottage (or rather camp, as it is 
ealled), situated on the banks of -one 
of Massachusetts’ loveliest rivers within 
a radius of twenty miles of Boston. To 
this camp the young host and hostess 
repair for the “week-end,” and with a 
party of congenial friends, enjoy the 
change from city life. 

This particular “week-end” saw a 
large party alight from the train at the 
country station, where they were met by 
a large, old-fashioned two-horse sled on 
which all embarked amid much confu- 
sion of tongues and laughter. From the 
station they were driven to the camp 
through the woods, breaking a road in 
the snow. This part of the program was 
thoroughly enjoyed by the city people. 

In the evening a large party from the 
two nearby villages gathered at the camp 
and a very jolly evening ensued. 

’ The first part of the evening’s enter- 
tainment consisted of tobogganing, 
which proved a great success. A slide 
had. been made, beginning on the piazza, 
going down the steps, over the frozen 
river. The shouts and enthusiasm of 
the coasters was sufficient testimony of 
the fun they were all enjoying. 

While some were coasting others were 
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enjoying themselves equally well on 
snowshoes. 

When the guests became tired of these 
sports the merry party repaired to the 
house where another feature of the even- 
ing’s entertainment took place. 

A large quantity of maple sugar was 
“boiled down.” Great pans of snow 
were brought in and the sugar was 
dropped on the snow by the spoonful. 
When cool enough to eat it was most 
delicious. Much fun was created by 
certain members of the party possessing 
themselves of the available candy, there- 
by making a “corner.” 

Oranges, apples .and bananas were 
served and the rest of the evening was 
spent sitting before the great fireplace 
telling stories and singing college songs. 


A Chafing-Dish Contest 
By Grace Eddy 


The house was very small, the occa- 
sion very great, at least so it seemed to 
our “Lady Margaret,” as we called her. 
“I must entertain Florence,” she said, 
“She was the first to entertain me when 
I came home from college, and now she 
is at home and is the toast -everywhere. 
If we only had a larger house!” 

“What I propose,” said the artist 
member of the family, “is a chafing- 
dish supper, with a cooking contest. 
We'll give prizes, and you and Florence 
will compete fcr them at either end of 
the table, with a cavalier apiece as 
assistant chef.” 

This plan was approved and I will 
describe in detail one of the most enjoy- 
able entertainments of the holiday sea- 
son. 

As the sixteen guests responding to 
the invitation were greeted by their 
hostess, to each gentleman was given a 
menu card of conundrums, which he in- 
vited one of the girls to help him guess. 
This test of wits having whetted the 
appetites of the merrymakers and prizes 
having been awarded, the doors were 
— open, disclosing a “study in scar- 
et. 

‘Over the table the artist had held 
sway. From the fluffy billows of a crim- 
son chiffon scarf which formed a center- 
piece, rose a silver candelabrum with 
candles and shades to match. Little 
half wreaths of holly were scattered over 
the table surrounding small cut glass 
dishes of candied cherries and grapes. 
Some beautiful old china in Colport 
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red carried out the color scheme, and at - 


each end of the table were the chafing- 
dishes, the “pieces de resistance.” 

The menu ecards were the masterpiece. 
These illustrated in water colors the 
Mother Goose rhymes which pertain 
to the table, the rhymes being written 
on the backs. "Among these were, “The 
Queen of Hearts,” “Little Tommy 
Tucker,’ “When I Was a Bachelor,” 
“Little Miss Muffet,’ “Curly Locks, 
Curly Locks,” “Little Jack Horner,” 
and others, the sentiments being chosen 
to fit the guests. 

The menu was simple—sandwiches, 
olives, cheese-straws, oysters cooked on 
the chafing-dishes, coffee and candied 
fruits. 

During the merriment excited by the 
place cards, the rival cooks in fancy 
aprons of white crinkled paper and 
dainty holly-trimmed caps were busy 
consulting their assistant chefs. These 
assistants also wore white cooking caps 
as insignia of office, and brandished long 
wooden spoons. The recipe chosen for 
the contest was oysters a la poulette, 
and was as follows: 

Thirty oysters, one pint cream, one- 
half teaspoon salt, one tablespoon butter, 
one tablespoon flour, one saltspoon white 
pepper, three grates nutmeg. 

These ingredients, carefully measured 
in little dishes, were ready at hand for 
the cooks, the success of the dish depend- 
ing altogether upon the skill in mixing. 
This afforded the greatest amusement, 
advice being gratuitously offered. Each 
chating-dish provided for one-half the 
guests at a time, which made it neces- 
sary for a fresh supply to be cooked in 
order that each guest might taste both 
compounds, and vote accordingly. The 
usual excitement and enthusiasm of 
intercollegiate contests prevailed. 

Much thought had been given to the 
prizes, which the Lady Margaret wished 
to have unusually appropriate. It need 
hardly be said that the gallantry of 
the guests was put to the test, and the 
contests ended in a tie, Florence carry- 
ing off the first prize—a little individual 
chafing-dish, while the Lady Margaret 
received a bunch of Jacqueminot roses 
which she divided among her guests. 


A Popvutar Sanpwicu to serve with tea 
is made by spreading wheat bread with 
mayonnaise dressing and chopped stuffed 
olives on one piece and cream cheese 
and the dressing on the other, then fold- 
ing together. Mrs H. C. T. 
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“As Good As Ever Were Caught” 


By Frieda Smelts 


Fish, as is well known, may readily 
take the place of meat in the ordinary 
diet of most people, in fact its nutritive 
value is high when it is easily digested. 
Often, however, it is not as digestible as 
rare steak. With the addition of vege- 
tables it forms the basis for an excellent 
diet, particularly desirable for people of 
sedentary habits. It should not be used 
when not in season, as at such times it is 
less nutritious, and the flavor is inferior. 

Oysters, when not overcooked, are as 
a rule easily digested, often more easily 
ihau meat. They are most digestible 
when raw, and in that form come nearer 
milk than almost any common food, as 
regards the amount and relative pro- 
portions of nutrients. Oysters are 
sometimes the carriers of typhoid germs, 
and especial care must be exercised in 
their use when uncooked. The green 
matter they frequently contain is harm- 
less, being due to plant forms abundant 
in brackish or salt water on which the 
bivalves have fed. The proportion and 
amount of nutritive matter increase as 
the oyster becomes older. Precautions 
as regards the use of sea food were amply 
elucidated in the October Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, 1904, in the article entitled 
Ptomaines and Ptomaine Poisoning, by 
Professor Prescott. 

Comparatively little is known regard- 
ing the food value and digestibility of 
clams, turtles, frogs’ legs, terrapim, 
caviar and similar foods, but these are 
used mostly for relishes rather than for 
nutriment. 

As oysters contain a large percentage 
of albumen, they should be cooked sim- 
ilarly to eggs, at low temperature. In 
cooking fish, the best flavors and least 
loss are obtained from baking and broil- 
ing. Boiled and steamed fish are apt to 
be somewhat tasteless, and usually need 


a rich sauce, but sauce for fish should 
always be chosen with due regard to the 
nature of the fish. A fish very rich in 
fat, like mackerel, salmon, shad, herring, 
butterfish and lake trout, does not need 
additional fat in serving, while perch, 
weakfish, flounder, pickerel, haddock and 
cod are deficient in fat and need this 
supplied in the cooking or serving. 
Halibut, porgies, mullet and whitefish 
form a middle class in this regard. Sea 
foods are usually served with something 
that provides a desirable tart. 

Fish is shipped to all parts of the 
country under refrigeration, and can be 
secured practically at all times. It 1s 
abundant also in preserved forms, salted, 
eanned, smoked, and in the form of 
pastes used for relishes. 

Oysters in Shell 

Select fine, fat oysters in the shell. 
Wash the shells carefully, open; put on 
each oyster on the half shell a small bit 
of butter, a grating of leeks, some very 
finely grated parsley and a sprinkle of 
dry cracker crumbs; a suspicion of salt 
and pepper. In opening see that none 
of the liquor of the oyster is lost, as it 
is needed for maisture. Make the cov- 
ering very thin and bake in the shell 
on a flat pan in the oven for ten minutes, 
or until the shell takes a slight tinge of 
brown. Serve very hot with French 
bread. 

Carrot and Oyster Stew 

Boil carrots cut small in plenty of 
water till nearly done, then add an equal 
quantity of potatoes and season with 
salt and pepper. When about to .be 
served, add oysters to flavor, and milk if 
you like it, using as many oysters as you 
like. Isabella E. Moore. 

Oyster Pie 

Use one quart of oysters, put the 
liquor in a double boiler, with two cups 
of milk, season with salt and pepper and 
one tablespoon of butter, thicken with 
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bread or cracker crumbs until creamy; 
add the oysters, letting them remain a 
few minutes. While warm, add _ the 
beaten yolks of three eggs to the mix- 
ture. Make a rich pie crust (same as 
for a meat pie), line a buttered dish with 
it, then butter a piece of white paper, 
place between the two crusts. Bake 
until a light brown; take off upper crust 
and remove paper; pour into the dish 
the mixture of oysters, then replace 
upper crust over the top and put in a 
hot oven about ten minutes. Serve 
immediately. A. V. E, 
Oysters in Sauerkraut 

Place in a baking-dish alternate layers 
of cooked sauerkraut and oysters, start- 
ing and finishing with the sauerkraut. 
On top place a few strips of fat bacon. 
Place in a hot oven for about one-half 
hour, or until heated through, and serve 
at once. Oysters are extremely delicate 
cooked this way. H. S. W. 
Oysters a la Poulette 

Make a cream sauce: one cup rich 
milk, thicken to the consistency of 
bisque soup, salt, pepper, a teaspoon of 
butter, a teaspoon of juice from a grated 
leek, two teaspoons of finely grated pars- 
ley. Set back and prepare one-half cup 
of large mushrooms, wash in cold water, 
fhen drain and simmer for ten minutes 
in the cream sauce; lastly, about five 
minutes before serving, turn a pint of 
well drained oysters into the mixture and 
eook rapidly for five minutes. When 
the oysters curl it is done; be careful not 
to let the sauce catch, using a double 
boiler if possible. This is a delicious 
Sunday night supper dish and can be 
made on the chafing-dish. 
Frogs’ Legs Fried 

Mix one tablespoon each of olive oil 
and vinegar, a little. salt and pepper, 
pour this over one pound of frogs’ legs 
and let them stand a half hour, then 
drain them and dip each in frying batter 
and plunge into hot fat until brown. 
Linda Hull Larned. 
Shrimp Salad 

One quart of celery cut in small bits, 
two cans of shrimps, washed and picked 
to pieces, one dozen olives minced, one- 
fourth pound of grated cheese, one pint 
of mayonnaise, one head of lettuce in 
small pieces. Line salad bowl with 
lettuce leaves and mix ingredients. Gar- 
nish with parsley and whole olives. Set 
in cool place until ready to serve. Mrs 
George N. Catterson. 
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Halibut with Lemon Sauce 

Put into a saucepan containing a pint 
ot water, one small onion minced, a tea- 
spoon of butter, two pods of red pepper, 
a teaspoon of salt and one and one-half 
pounds of halibut cut into slices. When 
done, thicken with a tablespoon of flour 
or cornstarch. Break into a_ separate 
dish six eggs into which has been stirred 
the juice of six lemons. Add slowly, to 
prevent curdling, the liquor from the 
fish. Stir well and place again on the 
tire to heat thoroughly, stirring all the 
time—it must not come to a boil. When 
thick as the ordinary boiled custard, 
remove from the fire and place fish in 
a deep platter, pouring sauce over all. 
Serve cold, garnished with parsley. 
Salmon Pudding 

To a pint of boiled salmon add two 
beaten eggs, three tablespoons of cream 
and a little salt and pepper. Put in a 
bowl placed in a pan of water and 
bake twenty minutes. Turn the salmon 
on a hot platter and serve with potato 
balls around it and the following sauce 
poured over it: Mix together one table- 
spoon of butter and one of flour. Stir 
them into a cup of boiling milk, until 
smooth. Season with salt, pepper and 
chopped parsley. Deshler Welch. 
Bluefish, Spanish Style 

Fry slightly in a saucepan one small 
onion cut fine; then add one quart of 
tomatoes, canned or scalded, into which 
have been put a half pint of water, a 
small piece of butter, a half clove of 
garlic, a quarter of a teaspoon of cloves 
and black pepper, a teaspoon of salt and 
two tablespoons of vinegar. Boil for 
twenty minutes, then put into the mix- 
ture, one bluefish, medium size, cut into 
large pieces. When it is done, thicken 
slightly with flour, add a small bunch 
of parsley and a half of a green pepper 
chopped fine. Serve hot or cold. 
Fried Sardines with Hot Mayonnaise 

Free the sardines from oil and skins 
with boiling water. Dip in batter and 
fry in deep fat. For the mayonnaise, 
combine one tablespoon each of butter 
and flour with one-half cup of hot milk 
and a quarter teaspoon of salt. Add to 
this one-half tablespoon each of chopped 
capers, olives, pickles and parsley, one 
teaspoon lemon juice and quarter cup 
mayonnaise. Heat this, but do not let it 
reach the boiling point. Miss Farmer. 
Sardine Salad 

Cover a large plate of lettuce leaves 
with boiled whitefish, flaked, leaving an 
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inch margin; split six sardines, taking 
out the bone, and lay them on the fish, 
heads in the center, and spread around 
to form a disk. Put a little parsley in 
the middle of the dish, at the heads, and 
on the fish between cach two sardines put 
a generous teaspoon of mayonnaise. 
Slice a lemon, cut each slice in half and 
garnish the edge of the fish, the rind 
lying on the lettuce. Mrs G. 
Green Sea Turtle in Chafing-Dish 

Take one two-pound can of turtle 
meat, cut in small pieces, braise in two 
ounces of butter with a little onion. 
Add one-half pint of cream and two 
hard-boiled eggs cut rather fine. 
Thicken with a little flour mixed first 
with cold milk. Salt and paprika to 
taste, a glass of Madeira, if desired, and 
serve from chafing-dish on squares of 
toast with sliced lemon. Mrs T. K. 
Freeman, 
Chopped Clams 

Boil the clams, the larger the better, 
until they open; meanwhile, put one 
large onion to brown in half cup butter. 
When done, chop the clams very fine, 
add onion, one-half can tomatoes, one 
egg beaten lightly, a piece of melted 
butter, pepper and salt (plenty of it), 
a tablespoon of Worcestershire sauce, 
cracker crumbs to make it solid, and 
when mixed thoroughly put it in the 
half a shell. Cover with cracker crumbs, 
a piece of butter on top, and brown in 
oven. Mrs S. W. Chapman. 
Oysters and Veal Chops 

Season one cup veal or chicken, finely 
chopped, with salt, pepper, celery salt, 
cayenne. lemon and onion juice. Moisten 
with thick white sauce. Cool. Parboil 
one pint oysters. Drain and cover each 
oyster with the veal mixture. Dip in 
crumbs, egg, and crumbs, and fry in 
deep fat. 
Oyster Sausage 

One-half pound of veal, one-half 
pound of oysters, yolks of two eggs, three 
tablespoons of bread crumbs, one-eighth 
of a pound of veal suet. Chop fine 
veal, oysters and suet, mix in the bread 
crumbs after they have been soaked in 
a little oyster liquor; beat in the egg, 
season with half a saltspoon of pepper, 
half as much mace, a saltspoon of salt. 
Stir well together, make into croquette 
shape, dip in egg and in crumbs, fry in 
hot lard. C. V. H. 
Fish a la Lee (Miss Farmer) 

Split and bone a bluefish and place on 
a well-buttered sheet. Cream one-quar- 
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ter cup butter, add two egg yolks and 
stir until well blended, then add two 
tablespoons each of onion, capers, pickles 
and parsley, finely chopped, three table- 
spoons lemon juice, one-half teaspoon 
salt, and one-quarter teaspoon pepper. 
Sprinkle fish with salt, spread with mix- 
ture and bake in a hot oven. 


Date Food 


By Mary Foster Snider 


Date Bread 

Make a sponge with one quart of 
lukewarm water, half a cake of com- 
pressed yeast, a teaspoon of salt and one 
and one-half pints of flour. Set it to 
rise in a warm place. When quite light 
and spongy add half a cup each of 
sugar and molasses, and sufficient flour 
to make a dough. Work in two heaping 
cups of coarsely chopped dates, knead, 
and set to rise again. When light, 
mold into loaves, and when well risen 
bake three-quarters of an hour in a 
good oven. 
Cream Dates 

Clean, drain and dry the dates, stone, 
and cut them in small pieces. Spread 
one cup of these on a platter and sprin- 
kle with lemon juice. Prepare two cups 
of sweetened whipped cream, fold in the 
stiffly whipped whites of two eggs and 
stir in carefully the pieces of date. 
Pile lightly in a glass dish, keep very 
cold until time to serve, and serve with 
it a delicate nut cake. 
Date Blancmange 

Flavor a quart of plain blanemange 
with vanilla, stir in two cups of stoned 
dates, pour into a mold and set on ice. 
When cold turn ‘out, and cover with 
whipped cream or the stiffly whipped 
whites of two eggs made rather sweet. 
Decorate with halved English walnut 
meats, 
Date Sandwiches 

Mix equal amounts of date pulp and 
finely chopped English walnut meats. 
Moisten slightly with a little sweet 
cream or soft butter, spread the mixture 
smoothly on thinly sliced whole wheat 
bread, cover with another slice, and 
press lightly to make them hold together. 
Another pleasing date sandwich is made 
by first spreading the bread, lightly but- 
tered, with a layer of cottage cheese 
moistened with a little cream, over this 
place a layer of the chopped dates, and 
cover with another slice of buttered 
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bread. These are especially wholesome 
and delicious for children’s lunches. A 
richer sandwich filling may be made by 
using with the dates chopped preserved 
ginger instead of the cheese or walnuts, 
and moistening with a little ginger 
syrup. Equal quantities of chopped 
dates and figs or raisins mixed with a 
little white icing make another pleasing 
variety. 
Date Bread and Butter Pudding 

Cut half of a small loaf of white 
bread into thin slices, trim off the 
crusts, and spread each with butter and 
a thin layer of quince or apple jelly. 
Line a buttered pudding dish with them, 
and spread over half a cup of cleaned 
dates, stoned and cut in small pieces. 
Then put in another layer of the spread 
bread, and another half cup of dates. 
Finish with the bread simply buttered. 
Cover with a custard made with one 
quart of milk, three eggs, half a cup of 
sugar and a pinch of salt. Pour it 
slowly over the bread, and let it stand 
half an hour. Bake in a moderate oven 
about one hour. Serve with or without 
sweet sauce or cream and sugar. 
Date Suet Pudding 

Stone and cut small one pound of 
dates. Chop six ounces of fresh beef 
suet and mix with it three-quarters of a 
pound of fine bread crumbs. Sprinkle 
a scant cup of sugar over the dates, and 
add them to the crumbs and suet. To 
one well beaten egg add half a cup of 
milk, and stir it into half a cup of flour 
sifted with a level teaspoon of baking 
powder. Mix all well together, turn 
into a mold and steam three hours. 
Serve with lemon sauce. 
Stuffed Dates 

Wash and dry the dates, remove the 
stones, and press into the hollow space 
the whole or part of an English walnut 
meat or an almond. Roll in white frost- 
ing and set aside until dry. The date 
may be filled with a little bit of fondant, 
and then rolled in frosting in which 
chopped almonds or walnuts have been 
mixe 
Date Puffs 

Make the cake mixture as for cream 
puffs, and when baked and cool, split 
and fill with a mixture of chopped 
dates and whipped cream beaten to- 
gether until thick and light. 
Date Gems 

Sift two teaspoons of baking powder 
with five cups of flour, one teaspoon of 
cinnamon and two teaspoons of ginger. 
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Put one cup each of molasses and sugar 
and a large tablespoon of butter in a 
saucepan over the fire, and when the 
butter softens, beat and stir for ten 
minutes. Add gradually one cup of 
milk. Mix in the dry ingredients and 
one-half cup of floured chopped dates. 
Bake in well buttered gem tins in a 
hot oven. 
Date Cake 

Cream half a cup of butter with three- 
fourths cup of sugar; add one beaten 
egg and a cup of sour cream in which 
has been dissolved one level teaspoon of 
baking soda. Flavor with nutmeg. Add 
just enough flour to make a dough that 
will roll out into a thin sheet. Divide 
it in two parts; over one-half spread a 
layer of finely chopped dates, lay the 
other sheet of paste on top, press lightly 
together, and cut into round or square 
cakes. Bake in a hot oven. 


Date Buns 


Roll light bread dough out quite thin, 
spread it with soft butter, and then with 
chopped dates. Roil the bread up and 
cut with a sharp knife into pieces half 
an inch thick, lay them in a buttered 
pan, let get light, and bake in a good 
oven. 

Date Mold 

Wash and soak a pound of dates in 
four cups of cold water for two hours. 
Drain off the water, strain it, and put 
it into a saucepan with one and one- 
half cups of granulated sugar. Stir 
until the sugar is dissolved. Stone the 
dates and add them to the syrup. Cook 
until they are tender. Just before re- 
moving from the fire stir in half a box 
of gelatine soaked in half a cup of cold 
water for half an hour, and the juice of 
one lemon. Stir over the fire until the 
gelatine is all dissolved, then turn into 
a wetted mold and set in a cold place, 
to harden for at least twelve hours. 
Serve with whipped cream garnished 
with walnut meats heaped round the 
base of the mold. 

Date and Apple Pie 

Line a pie plate with a rather rich 
crust, fill it with a mixture of chopped 
dates and apples, sprinkle over half a 
teaspoon of cinnamon and half a cup of 
sugar, cover with a top crust, and bake 
about half an hour in a good oven. 
Serve hot or cold with or without cream 
and sugar. 

It should be remembered that dates 
should be carefully washed, drained and 
dried before using. 
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Leaks in the Domestic Treasury 
IlI—The Waste of Butter 
By Irma Helen Hotchkiss 


When we test our economy from time 
to time we can doubtless find it sound 
in many regards, but who of us could 
venture to say that we have not some 
little traditional or habitual extravagance 
which sifts the pennies through that we 
save at some other place, and in the 
aggregate loses larger sums than we are 
likely to realize? 

Take, for instance, the subject of 
butter; we groan as the groceryman 
each week raises the price a cent or more, 
even take inferior grades, but do we rebel 
against it by a strict economy of that 
valued article? Is the butter, as it 
comes to the table, always thoroughly 
chilled, to save both butter and labor in 
scraping the dishes which are well coated 
with it just for lack of a tiny piece of 
ice? What a loss the dealer in butter 
would sustain if he did not keep it con- 
stantly chilled so as not to spread and 
scatter it. Why not imitate his rule? 
Why do we have such large butter balls 
or pats, so much goes to waste in that 
way? It is more than anybody uses at 
one time, the untidy remnants are left, 
where a smaller square or ball would 
have looked much daintier, served the 
purpose better, and saved the butter. 
Nor are we always careful to keep the 
table butter entirely free from taint 
while it lasts and so make it really worth 
while to indulge in a more expensive 
grade for the table. 

Our eggs are fried for breakfast and 
often have very dark and crisp rings, due 
to the overheated and superfluous butter 
they were fried in. How much simpler 
it would be to poach those same eggs, 
how much of a saving, and how very 
much more easily the eggs would then 
be digested—and the butter, too, if 
added at the table. 

We are to have beef or hamburg steak 
for dinner, and we prepare it just as we 
copied it from some good cook years ago. 
Steak is not a thing one ordinarily 
spends a large amount of thought on. 
We put a good-sized piece of butter in 
the pan, which gets thoroughly burnt 
before the steak is finished, because we 
think it gives a flavor of its own, or 
makes a little better gravy. We object 
to broiled steak, as we think it gives no 
gravy. Did you ever think of putting 
only half that amount of butter you use 
in frying, on the steak after it is 
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broiled, and on the hot platter, instead 
of allowing it to change its nature alto- 
gether under the high heat it attains in 
the pan? Why should its own fat spoil 
the flavor? Try to use a little suet. If 
you have not found this good, perhaps 
your suet was not as fresh as it might 
have been. 

Most of us feel that fish is a very 
delicate thing to handle, and of course 
when we have smelts or oysters they are 
to be fried in browned butter. What 
quantities of it they absorb, especially 
when breaded! Try frying these things 
in good, hot, clean lard that you have 
tried out yourself, and that has no taint, ° 
or other fats all of which can be used 
over and over again. Deep fat frying is 
much more wholesome and more econ- 
omical of fat. 

Perhaps the housekeeper who lavishes 
butter on meats unnecessarily is not as 
frequently met as the one who squanders 
it in cakes, where it doesn’t come to its 
full recognition. What immense quan- 
tities of butter many recipes call for! A 
little practice and a few experiments 
often show where you can halve the 
amount given, or substitute other short- 
enings for part or even all of it. 

A German housekeeper who always 
keeps on hand the much-prized, digest- 
ible and nourishing coffee cake, set with 
yeast, prepares this with soup fat she 
obtains from her weekly or semi-weekly 
stock-cooking, and nobody has ever so far 
detected the secret. In preparing this 
fat she is careful never to have it cook 
too long or stand on the back of the 
range in a half-warm condition. This 
she claims causes the disagreeable taste. 
She removes from the fire as soon as the 
stock has cooked long enough, strains it, 
allows it to cool quite rapidly, skims it 
off very carefully, and no one who has 
not been successful with the same thing 
will believe how impossible it is to detect 
its presence in the cake. This fat costs 
her practically nothing in money or 
time, a little watchfulness is all, and 
yet what amount the butter she would use 
in these cakes alone would aggregate. 
A cupful to a cake, which for her family 
of four she bakes twice a week, amounts 
to approximately thirteen dollars in a 
year. 

If you have not been successful in 
substituting other things for your butter, 
it may be that you have chosen the wrong 
things for your experiments. Possibly 
you have not had practice enough to be 
proficient in preparing and handling 
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other fats, and it may be that you haven’t 
undertaken to try in all the places you 
might, because the extent of this econ- 
omy has not come home to you. 

If you find your pies are not satisfac- 
tory made from lard or other fats, con- 
vince yourself that it is possible to make 
them so by testing somebody’s that are, 
then study the problem of correct hand- 
ling till you have it down to a fine point 
and pass your experience on to the profit 
of your friends. Now I have a vision of 
many a novice in the kitchen cutting the 
butter item right in two in every recipe, 
or putting lard in a place that won’t bear 
it. That is hardly a safe way to go about 
it. Why not, each time you prepare a 
dish, reduce the amount just a little 
and keep a record of it, so that you will 
know how to make the next trial? You 
will then avoid the discouragement and 
expense of utter failures, and yet be 
working out the problem and adapting 
the recipe to your own needs, tastes and 
purse. Once you have the recipe worked 
out to a rational balance, adhere to it 
strictly and measure accurately accord- 
ing to its dictates. 

With the many sighs heaved over 
grocery and creamery bills, it is encour- 
aging to know that the crusade against 
butter at the dinner table is rapidly 
gaining ground, partly because it has 
come to be the fad. Once the fad is 
established as a habit, however, it will 
earry itself along, as it is'a good, sen- 
sible one. It is a point in which we 
Americans are more extravagant than 
perhaps other nations. A full dinner 
usually contains in itself more fat than 
ean be readily absorbed by the system, 
and superfluous fat tends seriously to 
retard, even disturb digestion. To add 
butter out of sheer habit, to suffer from 
indigestion because of too heavy a diet, 
and in turn fill up with drugs and have 
to face the bills, is bad management. 
By way of a test, compare the amount 
you eat with, for instance, the standard 
mentioned by Dr W. Gilman Thompson 
in his book, Practical Dietetics. “Fat 
added to the daily diet in the proportion 
of about one ounce of butter not only 
supplies necessary force and tissue ele- 
ments, but acts favorably in promoting 
the proper assimilation of the other 
classes of food and diminishing to a great 
extent the wear and tear of the tissues. 
... With active work, especially in a 
cold atmosphere, more than double this 
amount is consumed with advantage, and 
even 2.5 ounces form an average allow- 
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ance for many classes of workmen.” 
Many a husband, while strongly advocat- 
ing every economy, will feel, in spite of 
the gravy and juicy meat, besides vege- 
table sauces, that some way his dinner is 
not complete without his habitual butter. 
At least start out the younger members 
of the family in the new habit, and 
eventually you will find they will feel 
better satisfied minus than plus the 
superfluous fat. 

The manufacturer has to study details 
in the process of exhausting from his raw 
material the very last molecule of his 
product, and all this in relation to the 
expense in labor and time for securing 
it. Not only is this true of the product 
itself, but every grain of the by-product 
has to be used to the best advantage. 
How little of this method do we apply in 
our households! More than that, one 
single attempt not entirely successful, we 
are too prone to be discouraged. Each 
of our household items of expense de- 
mands a critical scrutiny. 


Vegetarian Soups for Lent 


By Eleanor Marchant 


Many delicious vegetable soups (en- 
tirely without meat) are easily and 
quickly prepared and are so nutritious 
and appetizing that they should be given 
prominence in planning the Lenten 
menu. 

Soup Maigre 

Cut into dice, and fry in two table- 
spoons of butter, one carrot, one white 
potato, a stalk of celery, one parsnip and 
a large Bermuda onion; when nicely 
browned, add a tablespoon of minced 
parsley and two quarts of water; cover 
closely and simmer slowly for two hours; 
season with a scant teaspoon of salt, a 
saltspoon of paprika and half a cup of 
tomato catsup, allowing it to boil for 
five minutes after the last ingredients 
are added; strain and serve in. bouillon 
cups with toasted saltines. 

Mock Oyster Soup 

Serape twelve good sized roots of 
oyster plants or salsify, throwing them 
at once into cold salted water, then cut 
in thin slices and place in a granite 
saucepan, covering with a quart of 
liquid composed of half milk and water, 
and cook for about an hour or until per- 
fectly tender; remove from the fire and 
press through a puree sieve; reheat in a 
double boiler, adding gradually a pint of 
milk and half a pint of cream; stir in 
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when boiling hot, two tablespoons of 
butter cut im bits, half a teaspoon of 
black pepper, a teaspoon of salt and a 
pinch each of celery salt and powdered 
mace. Pour immediately in the warmed 
tureen and serve with timy oyster 
crackers. 

Black Bean Soup 


Soak a pint of beans in eold water 
over night, next morning cover them 
with fresh water, bring to the boiling 
point, drain and throw away the second 
water; now place the beans in a granite 
soup kettle, add two quarts of cold water 
and simmer gently for one hour. Have 
ready a white onion stuck with eight 
whole cloves, two bay leaves, half a tea- 
spoon of powdered cinnamon, a salt- 
spoon of white pepper, a teaspoon of 
salt, and a stalk of minced celery; stir 
these into the boiling soup, cook for 
another hour, then press through a col- 
ander, add a tablespoon of butter and 
return to the fire, diluting with a little 
hot water if too thick; put into the soup 
tureen which is to be used at table, two 
hard boiled eggs eut im dice, a teaspoon 
of Worcestershire sauce, a little grated 
lemon peel and a dusting of nutmeg; 
pour in the bean puree and serve with 
browned croutons. 

Creole Bisque 

Wash and eut into slices half a dozen 
good sized okras; add half a ean of 
tomatoes, one sliced onion, a small green 
pepper finely chopped, three whole cloves, 
half a teaspoon of allspice, half a tea- 
spoon of salt, and a tablespoon of butter; 
place these ingredients over the 
eovering with one quart of water; 
bring to the boiling point and cook one 
hour, adding more water if necessary, 
then strain and keep hot where it will 
not boil. Heat in the double boiler a 
pint of rich milk, thickening with a 
seant teaspoon of cornstarch mixed with 
a little cream; be sure it boils; pour the 
prepared soup into the tureen, stir in a 
tiny pinch of baking soda to prevent 
curdling and pour in the cream sauce, 
stirring all the time. Serve immediately 
with diamonds of toasted bread. 

Cream Pea Soup 

Drain and wash carefully a ean of 
green peas; place them in a small sauce- 
pan, adding a sprig of fresh mint, a 
little onion juice, a pmeh of sugar, @ 
heaping saltspoon of salt and a dash of 
cayenne; cover with a generous pint of 
cold water, and cook until the peas will 
easily mash; press through a sieve, 


return to the fire and gradually stir in 
a half pint of cream and a small cup of 
milk, adding when just about to boil a 
tablespoon of butter blended with a 
teaspoon of flour; serve with pulled 


Almond and Celery Soup 

Cut in small pieces a bunch of celery, 
using the leaves and root after it is 
carefully scraped, add six peppercorns, 
two bay leaves, a tablespoon of onion 
juice, a thin slice of lemon, a teaspoon 
of salt, and a stick of cinnamon; cover 
with a quart of water and eook one hour, 
strain and again reheat, stirring in a 
cup of cream, a teaspoon each of flour 
and butter blended together and one- 
quarter of a cup of blanched almonds 
that have been pounded to a paste, allow- 
ing it to boil for a moment or two after 
the nuts are added. Serve very hot with 
cheese crackers, 
Artichoke Creey Soup 

Take four medium sized fresh arti- 
chokes; wash them, boil until tender, 
and remove the skins; then chop them 
very fine and add to some water in 
which cabbage has been boiled; add also 
two grated carrots, a minced onion, a 
blade of mace, a tablespoon of mushroom 
catsup, a dash of pepper and a saltspoon 
of celery salt, and cook, boiling all the 
time, for thirty minutes. When ready 
to serve, stir in a few drops of tabasco 
sauce and a tablespoon of butter, and 
dish in a hot tureen, accompanied by 
croutons of graham 


The Red Pepper Craze 
By Linda Hull Larned 


Freak foods and color schemes where 
one must eat pink food from soup to 
sweets are no longer the proper thing, 
but any new combination or culinary 
feat prompted and abetted by good judg- 
ment is in demand, especially for chaf- 
ing-dish suppers. 

There are a few new ways of using 
old friends, and chief among them is 
the pepper. For years we have had 
green peppers stuffed, green peppers 
fried and in salads and sandwiches, but 
now we are surfeited with red peppers 
on all oceasions and in every conceivable 
combination. Cooks have learned that 
the sweet red pepper is really very pal- 
atable, and when its seeds are removed, 
not at all peppery, so we have red pepper 
sandwiches, red peppers hot stuffed with 
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corn and celery, red peppers cold stuffed 
with crab flakes mixed with mayonnaise, 
and red peppers minced and introduced 
into almost every concoction for the 
chafing-dish—even the We!sh rabbit. 
Crab Flakes 

These can be procured from large fish 
shops, and may be cooked in cream, with 
raw egg yolks to thicken, and minced 
red peppers to give piquancy to the dish. 
This is good. 

Finnan Haddie 

This old friend has come to the front 
again dressed in cream sauce, with trim- 
mings of red pepper. It is exceedingly 
palatable if carefully prepared before- 
hand. This means that it must be 
soaked half an hour in cold water, skin 
side up, then drained and covered with 
hot milk. After resting five minutes in 
this bath it should be drained and every 
bit of skin and bone removed. The 
flakes should then be cooked in butter 
for a moment before the cream sauce is 
added. One must not forget, however, 
the touch of sherry, if liked at all, at 
the last moment and half a teaspoon of 
Wiesbaden sauce, too; then one table- 
spoon of minced red pepper. 

Venetian Eggs 

Eggs and cheese and tomatoes, all 
cooked together, make another good dish, 
although it may not be altogether new 
to our readers. One pint can of tomato 
pulp—many of us can the pulp purposely 
for soups and sauces—is turned into the 
blazer, and of course a little butter is 
there to receive it. When this is boiling 
hot add one teaspoon of grated onion, 
one tablespoon of red pepper minced, and 
a seasoning of salt and celery salt. Then 
add one pound of common dairy cheese 
erumbled. Stir until the mixture is 
soft and add one and one-half cups of 
creamy milk in which are two eggs. 
Serve at once on wafers, 

The recipe I am going to give you now 
is one that the famous May Irwin serves 
to her best friends, and yet it has been 
so changed that its own mother would 
fail to recognize it. 

Creamed Kidneys 

One tablespoon of butter is sauted 
with two of flour, then one cup of milk 
is added with salt and pepper. After 
this, some veal kidneys that have been 
earefully prepared and chopped fine are 
put in—about six small ones. Then one 
teaspoon each of finely minced parsley 
and the ubiquitous red pepper and a cup 
of cream in which there is one beaten 
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egg yolk. When boiling it is served in 
tiny dishes. The kidneys are prepared 
by first soaking them in salt and water, 
then drained and covered with boiling 
water in which they boil just five 
minutes—more boiling would make them 
tough, 
Lamb Piquant 
is also improved by the red pepper ac- 
companiment. We would make it this 
way: Cut cold lamb or mutton into 
small thin slices. Prepare the sauce in 
the blazer, beginning with two table- 
spoons of butter, then two of tomato 
catsup, three of currant jelly and one 
of tarragon vinegar. Add a sprinkling 
of salt and when hot one heaping table- 
spoon of sweet red pepper minced fine. 
When this is boiling put in the meat 
and serve. 
Scrambled Eqags 

Plain scrambled eggs are now “dressed 
up” in the following manner: Beat six 
eggs slightly, add quarter of a teaspoon 
of salt. Pour this into two tablespoons 
of sizzling butter in the blazer, add a 
couple of spoons of cream and one or 


two spoons of minced red pepper. Serve 
on toast. 
No chafing-dish story is complete 


without the Lobster Newburg, and here 
is a method of procedure better than the 
old way, according to those connoisseurs 
who have tried it. 

Lobster Newburg Par Excellence 

Ilave four eggs boiled hard, but not 
tough—they should simply stand in hot 
water for half an hour or more. Mash the 
yolks with two tablespoons of finely rolled 
eracker crumbs, and mince the whites 
and mix them with one tablespoon of 
minced red pepper. Put four table- 
spoons of butter in the chafing-dish, add 
the egg yolks, mash and stir until 
smooth, then add one cup of cream. 
When hot add salt, three cups of lobster 
meat, the egg whites and pepper, and 
when boiling add a mixture of two table- 
spoons of brandy, two of sherry and one 
eighth of a teaspoon of nutmeg. Serve 
at once in ramekin dishes. 

Those who live far away from city 
markets where the red pepper flourishes, 
may have trouble in finding them, 
although wherever there is an Italian 
colony, there you will find the pepper, 
both green and red. When these are not 
to be found in their fresh state, those 
that come in cans will do quite as well. 
They are called pimientos and are only 
fifteen cents for a pint can. 
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Menus for March 


By Helen S. Willard 
These are designed to meet the needs 


of the average housekeeper, providing 
for an econo.uical and well balanced 


diet with due variety to make it 
attractive. 
Wepwnespay, Marcu 1 Dinner 
Breakfast Celery soup 
Cereal and cream Lamb roast 
Scrambled eggs with Boiled potatoes 
minced meat String beans 
Popovers Coffee Baked squash 
Luncheon Nut and cheese salad 
Macaroni with tomatoes |Maple souffle Coffee 
and cheese er 


upp 
Gingerbread with cream | Shrimps a la Newburg 
Cocoa 


oast Canned plums 
Dinner Sponge cake 
' Clear soup Monpay, Marcu 6 
Pork roast Apple sauce Breakfast 


Riced potatoes Peas 
Bananas molded in lemon 


Cereal and cream 
Baked sausages 


jelly | Baked potatoes 
Coffee Plain muffins Coffee 
Tuurspay, Marcu 2 Luncheon 
Breakfast Corn chowder 


Graham bread 
Cream cake 
Dinner 
‘Curry of lamb with rice 
Cabbage au gratin 
Potato and beet salad 


Cereal and cream with a 
tes Cocoa 
Dried beef creamed 
Potato cakes 
Whole muffins 


offee 4 
Luncheon Coffee jelly with cream 
Macaroni heated with Tuespay, Marcu 7 
oysters Breakfast 


Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 


Parker house rolls Tea 
Chocolate pudding 


Dinner ash on toast Cocoa 
Cream of pea soup Luncheon 
Cold meat sliced Broiled ham 
Potato souffle Baked potatoes 
Spinach in croustades ion pie 
Cold slaw Dinner 


Stewed beef with mush- 
room sauce 


Apple meringue Coffee 


Fripay, Marcu 3 Riced potatoes 


Breakfast Dandel 
andelion greens 
Cereal and cream Tapioca custard 


Potato omelet Wepnespay, Marcu 8 


Oatmeal muffins Coffee Breakfast ‘ 
Luncheon | Cereal and cream with 
Meat salad 
Fried potatoes _ Egg vermicelli 
Crackers and jelly Rice muffins offee 
inner Luncheon 


Creamed lima beans 


Cream of spinach soup Baking powder biscuit 


Broiled fish, tomato sauce 


Parsnip croquettes } Orange _marmala 
Steamed rice Cocoa 
Indian and date pudding. Dinner 
Coffee Clear soup 
‘Baked fish with dressing| 
Saturpay, Marcu 4 Rice croquettes 
Breakfast Asparagus creamed 


Cereal and cream 
Minced meat on toast 
with white 


Radish salad 
Prune pudding Coffee 
Tuurspay, Marcu 9 


Coffee 
Breakfast 
Fi Luncheon Cereal and cream 
Ham omelet 
‘orn brea 
| | Potatoes hashed brown 
Celery Cranberry pie! Twin mountain muffins 
Dinner Coffee 
Hamburg roast | Luncheon 
Olive sauce | Creamed fish with 
Mashed potatoes | asparagus 
_, Steamed onions Fried potatoes Pickles 
Fruit snowballs Coffee Peach meringue 
Sunpay, Marcu 5 Dinner 
Breakfast Bean soup 
Cereal and cream Broiled steak 
con Creamed potatoes Beets 
Warmed-over potatoes late bl g 
Graham gems Coffee Coffee 
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Fripay, Marcu 10 
Breakfast 


Baked apples 
Cereal and ‘cream 
Dropped eggs 
Oatmeal Coffee 
uncheon 
Clam chowder 
Crisped crackers 
Cream puffs 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Salmon loaf 
Fried potatoes 
eas _Lettuce salad 
Stewed figs with whipped 


cream 
Coffee 


Saturpay, Marcu 11 
reakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Minced meat with capers 


on toast 
Griddlecakes with maple 


Luncheon 
Baked beans Brown bread 
Pickles _ Lemon jelly 
Dinner 
Breaded chops 
Creamed potatoes 
Baked succotash 
Dressed lettuce 
Apple dumplings Coffee 
Sunpay, Marcu 12 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal and cream 
Creamed fish 
Corn bread toasted 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Chicken fricassee 


Spinach Baked squash 
le salad 
Almond charlotte Coffee 
Supper 
Lobster salad 
Sponge cake Cocoa 
Monpay, Marcu 13 
Breakfast 


Cereal and cream 
Omelet with minced meat 
and white sauce 
Graham gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Bean soup Reo croutons 


Chocolate bread pudding: 
inner 
Chicken pie 
Peas in rice cups 
Celery salad 
Orange trifle Coffee 
Tugspay, Marcu 14 
Breakfast 


Luncheon 
Chicken soup with rice 
Potato and egg salad 
Eclairs Tea 
Dinner 
Roll of beef 
Creamed celery 
_croquettes 


Coffee 
Wepnespay, Marcy 15 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Cereal and cream 

tage pie 


Cot 
Plain muffins 


‘otato soup 
Cottage cheese with 
mayonnaise 
Cookies 
Dinner 


Veal roast 
Potatoes on the half shell 
Stewed onions 


Tea 


Cocoa}Pineapple sponge Coffee 


Tuorspay, Marcu 16 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream with 


Creamed potatoes 
Graham toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Puree of split peas with 
croutons 


Banana fritters 
Dinner 
Barley broth 
eal souffle 
Potato puffs 
aked squash 
German toast with syrup 
Coffee 
Fripay, Marcu 17 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Hash on toast 
Corn meal fritters 
offee 
Luncheon 
Macaroni with minced 


Pickles Tea 
Canned plums 
inner 


Pea soup 
Boiled halibut with egg 
sauce 
Fried potatoes 
Spinach in croustades 
Watercress 
Macedoine of fruit 
Saturpay, Marcu 18 

fast 
Cereal and cream 
Fish cakes 
Twin mountain muffins 
offee 
Luncheon 
Squash soup 
Fried macaroni 
Indian pudding 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Lamb stew with peas 
Potato croquettes 
Cheese salad 
Irish moss blancmange 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Marca 19 
reakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Meat warmed in gravy 
Rice waffles 
Stewed 
offee 


Dinner 
Vermicelli soup 
Roast beef 
Yorkshire pudding 

Potato souffle 

String beans 

Radish salad 
Canton sherbet 

upper 

Cheese fondu on the 
fing-dish 

Orange layer cake 

Monpay, Marcu 20 


Coffee 


Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Potato omelet 

Whole wheat muffms 


Coffee 


| 
| 
| Coffee | 
| 
} Liver and bacon } 
Creamed potatoes 


Luncheon 
Oyster stew with crisped 
crackers 


ies 
Stuffed dates Cocoa 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Cold roast beef 
Creamed potatoes 
Stewed celery 
Charlotte russe Coffee 
Tuespay, Marcu 21 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Eggs scrambled with 
minced meat 
Coffee 


Beaten biscuits 
Luncheon 
Creamed salmon 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Cream puffs Tea 
Dinner 
Onion soup 


Breaded chops 


Potatoes au gratin 
Apple tapioca Coffee 
Wepnespay, Marcu 22 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal and cream 
Wheat cakes 
Plain muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Salmon croquettes 


Pic 
Toasted cheese crackers 
mon jelly 
Dinner 
Beef a la mode 
Riced tatoes 
lettuce 
Peach meringue 
Tuurspay, Marcu 23 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Vegetable hash 
Oatmeal muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Farina soup and toast 
Stewed apricots 
Sponge cake Coffee 
eef warmed in gravy | 
Escalloped potatoes 
Spinach 
Celery and apple salad 
Snow pudding Coffee 
Fray, Marcu 24 
Breakfast 
Canned raspberries 
Cereal and cream 
Minced beef with cream 


uce 
Coffee 


sa 

One egg muffins 
Luncheon 

Baked beans and brown 


Mince pie Tea 
Spinach soup 
Baked fish 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Mashed potatoes 
Celery and nut salad 
Coffee jelly with cream 
Saturpay, Marcu 25 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Baked beans T 

Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fish chowder 
Crisped crackers 


Coffee} 


|Custard pie 
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Dinner 
Beef loaf 
Potato souffle 
Stewed onions 
Orange pudding Coffee 
Sunpay, Marcu 26 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream with 


dates 
Egg vermicelli Toast 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Oyster patties 
Broiled beefsteak 
Riced potatoes 
Asparagus on toast 
Celery with mayonnaise 
Pineapple Bavarian 


cream 
Coffee 
Supper 
Baked bean sandwiches 
Pickles Tea 


Nut layer cake 
Molded prunes 
Monpay, Marcr 27 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Baked eggs 
Creamed potatoes 
Graham toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cold beef loaf 
Potato chips 
Luncheon rolls 
Marmalade Cocoa 
Dinner 
Baked ham 


Canned peas 


Date pudding Coffee 
Tvespay, Marcn 23 
Breakfast 


Cereal‘ and cream 
Dried beef in cream 
Potato 
Plain muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Meat salad 
Fried potatoes 
Cream puffs 
Dinner 
Breaded veal cutlets 
Celery 
Tomatoes with rice 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, Marcu 29 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Cereal and cream 
Ham omelet Toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Veal croquettes 
Stewed celery 
Apple snow 
Dinner 
Tomato soup with rice 
Beef stew with dumplings 
d squash Pickles 
Berry tarts Coffee 


Tuurspay, MarcH 30 


f hash on toast 
Hominy cakes Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped oysters 
Pickles 
Gingerbread and cream 
Tea 


Dinner 
Chicken pie 
Potato croquettes 
Peas _ Asparagus salad 


Cottage pudding Cocoa 


Rice pudding 
Coffee 


Fripay, Marcu 31 Potato chips Tea 


Breakfast Sponge cake 
Cereal and cream with Dinner 
dates Macaroni soup 


Bacon and eggs Broiled fish 
— Luna Potato au gratin 
offee Spiced beets 


Luncheon Chocolate bread pudding 
Coffee 


Chicken with mushrooms 


Ten Cents a Day for Food 


By Augusta Kortrecht 


At an exhibition of the work done 
by the classes in domestic science in 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
New York, an interesting feature was 
the tables set forth with meals all 
cooked and served. Especially notice- 
able was the daintiness of the food, and 
when a visitor, a kindly faced young 
matron, laughed and said: “Do you 
really think that dinner is enough for 
six hungry persons?” the young woman 
presiding at that table assured her: 
“Yes, it is enough. It is the amount 
required to be actually eaten, making no 
allowance for waste.” 

Professor Kinne kindly gave the fol- 
lowing information for Goon Hovsr- 
KEEPING readers, in addition to the die- 
taries: “The students in the department 
of domestic science of Teachers college 
in their study of dietaries gave special 
consideration to the economics of food. 
The standard of a well balanced dietary 
is taken from Professor Atwater’s in- 
vestigations, and thi: standard is studied 
in the light of actual experience. 

“Three meals are then planned for a 
day for a family of six; these meals are 
such as would be served in an ordinary 
well-to-do family, being neither elaborate 
nor altogether plain. The quantity of 
each dish is decided upon, and then the 
amount of materials used for the whole 
day. The proportion of food principles 
is worked out and compared with the 
proposed dietary standard. It is usually 
found that the actual amount agrees 
very well with this standard. 

“The cost of these three meals is then 
estimated. In a class of eighteen. stu- 
dents it was found that these mea!s 
ranged from thirty to forty cents per 
capita per day. The next step is the 
reductioa in price of the meals, keeping 
the same nutritive value. It is found 
that the cheaper euts of meat have to be 
used and sometimes a vegetable food, 
such as peas and beans, substituted for a 
portion of the meat. It is also found 
that the fat provided must be changed 
in charaeter; that for a part of the 
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cream, butter and olive oil, suet and 
some of the other cheap meat fats must 
be substituted. Another food where cost 
must be reduced is the delicate green 
vegetables and fruits. Dried and canned 
fruits sometimes have to be substituted, 
and only the cheapest fresh fruit can be 
purchased. The cost is reduced first to 
twenty cents per capita per day, and 
then, as nearly as possible, to ten cents. 
This latter is extremely difficult to ac- 
complish and still give any variety. It 
ean, however, be done by careful man- 
agement. 

“For example, there is one German 
woman, whose home is on the East Side, 
who for years has fed her family, num- 
bering nine, on one dollar per day; she 
does it by most careful buying and 
eareful cooking, and the family is well 
nourished. Many a family who have to 
live on this amount accomplish it by the 
use of a great deal of cheap bread, sup- 
plemented by tea, coffee, and beer, being 
ignorant alike of the lack of nutrition in 
these food articles and of the possibility 
of buying anything better. The study 
of these cheapest menus, therefore, is of 
great value if it can really be proved 
that some variety of nutritive food can 
be constantly supplied. 

“The following menus were worked out 
by a student, Miss Sarah W. Landes. 
The prices given are the average of sev- 
eral years, and vary slightly from those 
of New York city, being a trifle lower in 
some instances. The actual market price 
would possibly make the amount per day 
slightly larger unless one took great 
pains in buying.” 


Meals at 40 cents a day 


Breakfast Apple tarts 
Oranges Thick cream 
Cream of wheat Dinner 


Creamed potatoes Tomato soup and crou- 
Brain croquettes tons 


Popovers Porterhouse steak 
Coffee and cream Baked potatoes 
Luncheon Lima beans 


Veal Green peas Bread and butter 
Bread and butter Tapioca cream 


Meals at 20 cents a day 


Breakfast Peas (dried) 
Apple sauce Bread and butter 
Oatmeal Cornstarch pudding 
Dried beef and white 


inner 
sauce Potato soup 
Baking powder biscuit Baked chopped round of 
Coffee and milk 


Luncheon Bread and butter — 


Turkish pilaf Apple tapioca Milk 
Meals at 13 cents a day 
Breakfast Toast Butter 
Oatmeal inner 
Codfish balls Beef stew 
Corn bread Butter Macaroni and cheese 
Coffee ice 
Luncheon Bread and butter 


Split pea soup Suet pudding 
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The following dietary for a child four 
years old was taken from a table on 
exhibition, the standard, representing 
child’s daily need, calling for .12 gram 
of protein, .095 gram of fat, and .385 
gram of carbohydrates, giving out in 
energy 1420 calories. 

For Breakfast 
One-half orange, four tablespoons; oatmeal, two 


tablespocns, cooked; milk, one cup; bread, one 
slice; butter, one teaspoon. 
For Lunch 
Milk, one cup; graham crackers, two. 
For Dinner 

Beef broth, one cup; chicken, piece two by four 
by one-eighth inches; baked potato, two ounces; 
bread, one slice; butter, one teaspoon; baked apple, 
tour ounces. 


For Lunch 

One-half cup miik; zwieback, one slice; butter, 
one teaspoon, 
For Supper 

Milk, one and one-half cups; boiled rice, one- 
half cup; bread, one slice; butter, one teaspoon. 

It will easily be understood that prices 
and estimated required amounts of food 
must be largely approximate. The dif- 
ference in market prices throughout the 
country and the fluctuation in prices 
from season account for the former; 
and the latter is attributable to the 
fact that the ordinary housekeeper is 
not careful to weigh and measure 
materials used, and is, as a rule, unac- 
customed to putting on the table the 
precise amount to be eaten. If the food 
would seem insufficient in some instances 
it is because we are accustomed to seeing 
more than enough served. The aim of 
this study, furthermore, is to help those 
families who are compelled to live on 
small amounts by teaching them to spend 
their money on the most nutritive food 
values to be bought, and not, as some 
people seem to think, to advocate a ten- 
cent dietary for the world in general. 


How to Open a Lobster 


By Helena Higginbotham 


It is not so much work to boil lobsters 
at home as many people think, and if 
everyone knew how much better they 
are, there would be few ready-boiled lob- 
sters in market. 

Many say: “Oh, I know that my 
lobsters are freshly boiled, because they 
are always warm when they come.” The 
warmth is no indication of freshness. 
Left-over lobsters may be reboiled, just 
as left-over food may be rewarmed. The 
only difference is that some food is just 
as good warmed over, while lobsters 
should be eaten as soon as possible after 
they are caught. 


THE TABLE 


Have a@ large kettle nearly full of 
boiling water. Never put any living 
creature into half-hot water to die by 
degrees. Secure a lively lobster. In 
picking it up, take hold of the back and 
it is then helpless and unable to strike 
with its tail or pinch with its claws. 
Plunge it quickly, head first, into the 
boiling water and it is dead at once. 
Cover the kettle and boil fifteen minutes 
for every two pounds. If boiled too 
long, lobster meat shrinks and toughens. 
Remove from the water and allow it to 
cool. 

In opening lobsters much of the good 
is wasted because so many people are 
unfamiliar with the location of the 
injurious portions. The lobster is 
divided into three parts: the head (A), 
thorax (B), and abdomen (C). The 
“lady,” technically the stomach, is in 
the head. 

To open, remove the claws, then the 
eight legs, which are on the bedy. Hold 
the body of the lobster firmly in one 
hand and the tail portion (€) in the 
other. A sharp twist will separate the 
two. With a pair of stout scissors cut 
the translucent shell on the under part of 
C and remove the meat; now cut the 
meat lengthwise down the center of the 
under side. Running the entire length 
will be found the delicate intestinal 
eanal, which is to be removed. Next 
take out the meat from B by bending 
the shell back and breaking it. It 
should come out whole, leaving the 
stomach undisturbed in the head. 

The green as well as the white sub- 
stance which adheres to the shell, like- 
wise the red, or coral, found in the 
female lobster only, are good. But to 
avoid breaking the organs located in the 
head, use only the green portion which 
can be shaken out. All the meat of the 
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body is good, except the small fin-like 
portions. Cut the shell of the claws 
with the scissors. This saves bruising 
the meat and spattering the juice about. 

Lobsters boiled and eaten as soon as 
cool should not disagree with anyone 
to whom lobster itself is not poisonous. 

To kill a lobster for broiling make a 
deep incision between B and C with a 
sharp knife, and do it quickly with one 
stroke. The twitching, when over the 
fire, is not due to the presence of life, 
but to the contraction of the muscles. 
This knowledge may be a relief to those 
who think it cruel to broil live lobsters. 


The Chafing-Dish Course 


V—As Given at the New England School 
of Cookery 


“While macaroni in combination with 
a sauee, cheese, and perhaps other in- 
gredients, seems to be especially good 
after browning in the oven a few min- 
utes,” the teacher began, “it is perfectly 
possible to prepare such combinations 
on the chafing-dish very satisfactorily 
and at times much more readily.” The 
directions given for preparing macaroni 
and frankforts were as follows: 

“Melt two tablespoons of butter, stir 
in two tablespoons of flour, then one cup 
of milk. When thoroughly blended put 
in one cup of macaroni and three frank- 
fort sausages which have been cooked 
in hot water, peeled and sliced, then 
one-half cup of grated cheese. Season 
to taste; the amount will vary with the 
seasoning which the sausages supply. 
Let me warn especially against cheap 
grades of sausage, as they are liable to 
be extremely disagreeable and trouble- 
some to digest, not to say dangerous. 

Be sure also to remove every 


particle of the skin, as that, 
too, makes their digestion 
more dificult for many 
people. 

“For eggs a la “Caracas”, 
the lesson continued, “pick 
over two ounces of smoked 
dried beef, chop fine, add one 
cup of tomatoes, one-fourth 
cup of grated cheese, a few 
drops of onion juice and a 
few grains of cinnamon and 
cayenne. Pour this into the 
hot blazer containing two 
tablespoons of butter, and 
when heated through, add 
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three eggs well beaten. Cook until the 
eggs are of a creamy consistency, stir- 
ring constantly to prevent sticking. 

“Shrimp wiggle you will find a very 
simple dish to prepare. Make a sauce 
of two and one-half tablespoons of 
butter, the same quantity of flour and 
one and one-half cups of milk. Add to 
this one pint of shrimps and one cup of 
peas, letting them heat well all the way 
through. This may be served with or 
without toast.” 


Bureau of Information 


Sample Answers, from Those Sent Free 
to Our Readers—Send for Infor- 
mation Blank 


SMALL EverGrReeNs, which are used in 
outside window boxes, should be planted 
out in the spring in good garden soil and 
cultivated during the summer. In the 
fall take them up and set again in the 
boxes. If the boxes are of good size, 
well made and provided with good drain- 
age at the bottom, the trees may be kept 
growing permanently in them. These 
trees cost from twenty-five cents to two 
dollars each, depending on the size. 
Answer to “Subscriber.” 

Heaven Tart, the ancient German 
recipe requested by P. S., is one we 
do not recognize under that name. Per- 
haps some of our readers are familiar 
with it. 


Bay TREEs vary in price from twenty- 
five cents to ten dollars each, depending 
on size. They should be grown per- 
manently in pots or hardwood tubs and 
repotted once in two years or oftener. 
Be eareful in selecting new soil for pot- 
ting to have it closely like the old soil in 
texture. The ball of earth must be well 
soaked before removing the tree from 
the old pot. In the spring and summer, 
during the active growing season, bay 
trees require heavy watering, and will 
stand large quantities of liquid manure. 
They require trimming yearly and they 
will stand several degrees of frost, like- 
wise considerable heat, if they have 
plenty of fresh air and moisture. They 
must be wintered in greenhouses, as they 
do not like the hot, dry heat of dwellings. 
Answer to Vernon. 


Domestic Science is taught in cor- 
respondence courses by the American 
School of Household Economies, 3325 
Armour avenue, Chicago. Answer to 
Mrs E. 
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Little Kinks, But Important 


Brush pie crust with cream to insure 
rich brown color. 

The milk in a beef loaf or farci can 
be replaced by tomato sauce or catsup, 
for a change. 

Whip cream in a pitcher. It whips 
more quickly than in an open bowl, with 
less spatter. 

An artist’s palette knife or druggist’s 
spatula is a vast improvement on the 
vegetable or case knife in the kitchen, 
for innumerable purposes. 

A poor masticating apparatus should 
not deprive one of eating nuts and 
cheese, as both can be ground very tine 
and lubricated with cream. 

When the marketman has sent rather 
small oysters for frying, take two at‘a 
time, slightly overlapping, then bread 
and fry in the usual way. The appear- 
ance of the dish and simplicity in serv- 
ing will be greatly enhanced. 

Left-over oysters of any kind can be 
used to good advantage as basis for an 
oyster sauce to be used with eggs, fish or 
poultry, or as a flavoring in a stuffing 
for any of these. Oyster straws, too, are 
as delicious as cheese straws, and are 
made in the same way as the latter. 

Butter that has become somewhat 
rancid may be scalded in water, then 
chilled, and it will be good for many 
purposes. If this treatment is insuf- 
ficient, the fat may be heated with 
charcoal, 

Less scum rises on soup after the 
requisite amount of salt has been added, 
therefore arrange the skimming accord- 
ingly. 

A cup of cream added to a pot of 
beans the last hour while baking greatly 
improves them, 

Bread is not indispensable to make 
a stuffing. Potatoes, rice, fruits and 
chestnuts answer the purpose as well. 

Pumpkin and squash are better for 
steaming than boiling. 

On ironing day when space on the 
range top is valuable and it is also 
desirable to keep the top as clean as 
possible, chops or hamburg steak can be 
baked in the oven. 

A spoonful of water added before 
beating an egg increases the amount of 
froth; a pinch of salt hastens its coming. 

Oysters for frying may be rolled in 
corn meal and no egg is needed. 

A small piece of codfish added to 
escalloped salsify greatly improves the 
flavor. 


T was Margaret’s grandmother who 
gave her her lesson on dish washing. 
She said it was the part of housekeep- 

ing she really liked best of all and did 
most easily, so of course everybody said: 
“Oh, well, if you really like it, perhaps 
you had better show Margaret how you 
do it!” and then they all laughed. 

After the family left the breakfast 
table all the chairs were set back against 
the wall and the little girl got the carpet 
sweeper, as she was told. “We take up 
all the crumbs first of all,” said her 
grandmother, “because if we did not they 
would be trampled into the carpet as we 
take off the dishes. Push the table to 
one side and then the other so you will 
get them all. Now see that the kitchen 
table is empty and ready for the dishes 
and brig the large tray and a knife to 
serape with. Be very sure that there is 
plenty of het water ready for us.” 


While Margaret was gone her grand-, 


mother removed the bread, the dishes of 
meat and potato and other things, and 
earried them out to the kitchen. There 
she met Margavet and together they put 
the bread im the box and the other food 
on small dishes in the refrigerator. Then 
they went back into the dining reom and 
began to get the dishes ready. They 
emptied the glasses and coffee cups care- 
fully into the tray bowl, for fear they 
might spill something in carrying the 
tray. They piled the silver on one dish, 
and scraped all the bits of food into 
another. Then they put the things on 
the tray and carried it out imto the 
kitchen. After this it took only a 
moment for Margaret to take up the 
crumbs, and the table was cleared. The 
cloth and pad were folded and put in 
the sideboard drawer, a centerpiece Iaid 
on the bare table, with the fern dich on 
it, and the two armchairs set back in 
their places at the head and _ foot. 
“There,” said the grandmother, “now 
when you have dusted, the room will be 
all right to leave till luncheon, but we 
will do the dishes first.” 

Margaret turned on the water in the 
sink, and sure enough, it was hot as could 
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be. “If it had not been,” her grand- 
mother said as she tried it with her hand, 
“we would have had to heat it on the 
fire while we ate our breakfast. You 
must always have plenty of very hot 
water before you begin to wash dishes. 
Tf it is only warm the work will take 
twice as long to do, and things will not 
look all shiny and elean when you are 
done. Now get the dishpan, and the 
rinsing pan, and the dish mop and the 
soap shaker, and give me two glass towels 
and two heavy towels. That’s right! 
Fill the dishpan only, and hold the soap 
shaker under the faucet as you do so, so 
the water will be full of suds. Many 
people do not rinse the glasses because 
the water is fresh and hot when they are 
washed, and because nice soapy water 
makes glasses shine and polish well if 
wiped at once. Turn them over and 
ever and put them upside down on the 
tray. I will wipe the dishes for you to- 
day, and you can wateh me and sce how 
Ido it. A soft, thin towel first, you see, 
for glass and silver, then when that gets 
damp another one, heavier, for the china. 
Now put in the silver and serub each 
piece with the mop. Put it in the rins- 
ing pen and turn very hot water over it 
and lift it out on the tray.” 

“But it burns my hands,” complained 
Margaret, trying to get the silver out of 
the hot water. 

“Put a large spoon wnder and lift with 
that. It dries much quicker if it is very 
hot, and the silver is brighter besides. 
Now take the cups and saucers next.” 

“What makes you do them in order, 
grandmother?” asked Margaret. “Why 
don’t you just take them the way they 
come on the table?” 

“Because we must take the cleanest 
things first,” said her grandmother, 
smiling. “The plates are greasy and will 
spoil the water; you must always do 
things the neatest way, you know.” 

Presently the dishwater looked cloudy, 
and Margaret thought she would ehange 
it, so she tipped up the pan ,to let it 
run into the sink; but her grandmother 
stopped her, 
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“See,” she said, “there is a wire basket 
on purpose to pour the water through. 
lf it runs directly out the bits of food 
will stop up the drain pipe. Lift the 
pan and pour the water through the 
basket and you will see what a good idea 
it is to have one.” She took a fresh dish 
towel and went on talking as Margaret 
washed the plates. 

“We did not have so many nice things 
to work with when I was young as you 
have. We had no soap shaker, and no 
sink basket, and no wire dishcloth or 
mop. We used dishcloths. Nowadays 
we know that they are very hard to keep 
perfectly clean and sweet, and yet if they 
are not so, disease may come through 
using them. Besides, a cloth is difficult 
to get into pitchers and small cups, and 
a mop goes in easily; it keeps one’s hands 
out of the hot dishwater too, which is 
very nice; best of all, it need never get 
dirty, or sour, for all it needs is a seald- 
ing and shaking after every meal. Now 
if the plates are rinsed let me have them, 
but first hold them up over the pan edge- 
wise, to let the water run off; that half 
dries them.” 

As soon as the china and glass and 
silver were finished Margaret carried 
them off and put them away so that the 
table would be free for the other things. 
“Now,” she groaned as she came back and 
looked at the pots and kettles, “comes the 
worst of all!” Her grandmother laughed 
at her. 

“These are no trouble,” she said, “only 
there should not be half as many of 
them. Bridget does not wash each dish 
she uses in cooking as soon as she has 
finished with it, as I do. Always remem- 
ber to carry every bowl and cup and 
spoon and pot straight to the sink and 
wash, wipe and put away at once when 
you are done with them. But even then 
there will be a few cooking dishes .left 
after every meal, but those are not diffi- 
cult to clean. Secald your dish mop now 
and hang it up, for you will not need 
it again, and if it is left damp it will 
be spoiled.” 

Margaret ran the hot water through 
the mop till it was clean; then she 
twisted it well, shook it out and put it 
on its nail behind the range where it 
would dry quickly, 

“Now,” said her grandmother, “get the 
wire dishcloth for the pots and pans, the 
household ammonia, the sand soap and a 
little washing soda, and see that your 
water is hot.” 

Then she showed Margaret how to 
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scrape the kettles and pots, and by put- 
ting ammonia in the water all the grease 
would disappear. The scorched marks 
on the enameled saucepans came off with 
sand soap; the frying pan had a little 
washing soda put in it with very hot 
water, and after it was washed inside and 
outside it was as clean as new. The coffee 
pot had the most attention of all, for it 
was not easy to get the grounds out of 
the spout and every smallest crack, but 
at last it too was clean. Then all these 
things were scalded and wiped dry. 

Last came the dishpans themselves; 
they had to be washed well with soap 
and water, wiped and hung up. Next the 
sink was swept with the wire brush and 
the bits put into the small shovel which 
went with it, and then into the garbage 
pail. The broom and the shovel were 
scalded and put away and two dippers of 
hot water flushed the sink. Once in 
a while, Margaret learned, a bit of soda 
was to be put over the drain and the 
pipe cleaned out thoroughly as this water 
went down. 

A special cloth hanging over the sink 
was used to wipe up the edges of the sink 
and table, and this was wrung out in 
clean water and hung up again. Then 
the dish towels had to be washed out 
with soap and a little ammonia, rinsed, 
and put out in the sunshine. 

“There,” said her grandmother, as 
Margaret swept up the kitchen and set 
the chairs evenly, “that’s what I call 
pleasant work. I like to make things 
sweet and clean. I never could under- 
stand why so many women say they hate 
to wash dishes.” 

“Why, grandmother,” said Margaret, 
“T think it’s just fun!” 

( To be Continued) 


FLowrer Boxes ‘on porches and win- 
dows may well contain galvanized pans, 
painted inside and out, two and one- 
half inches deep and an inch and a half 
longer and wider than the box itself. 
Rest the box on two _half-inch-thick 
strips laid crosswise in the pan. Water 
liberally twice a week only. As the 
dripping fills the pan make use of a 
small rubber hose two or three feet long, 
to siphon surplus water into a pail. In 
time pour this water again on the plants, 
as it contains fertilizing strength that 
should be saved. Use a good bed of 
crushed stone, gravel or well broken up 
crockery and have holes plentifully in 
the bottom for drainage. The deeper 
and wider boxes are made the better for 
desired results. Mrs C. G. Whitcomb. 
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Two Friends of the Lonely 


An all-powerful social factor is the 
telephone. What hasn’t it done, for 
example, for the highlanders of New 
England whose daily life is sketched 
this month by the sympathetic pen of 
Mrs Curtis? Throughout the middle 
west, too, from Indiana to Kansas, 
many a prairie farm is an active and 
happy part of the social life of a wide 
community through this medium. The 
rural telephone systems in many in- 
stances are local and co-operative. In 
the town of Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, 
esidents get their telephone service at 
cost, or seventy-five cents a month. 
Figures almost or quite as low could be 
quoted from other places. 

The co-operative idea is epidemic 
just now in Iowa, and like the wind 
storms of the vast prairie country it is 
traveling at a great rate, in various 
directions. It will not stop until it has 
included other states and invaded neigh- 
borhoods as yet innocent of the tele- 
phone. A little initiative on the part 
of public-spirited citizens will bring to 
any community this means toward a 
larger, happier social life and mer- 
cantile betterment. 

Professor Woolman of New York and 
Mrs Wynne of Chicago, who are leaders 
in the development of handicraft, have 
told us of the good which the skilled 
exercise of hand and brain has wrought 
in outlying districts of America and 
Scotland. It is gratifying to record the 
rapid extension of this idea, which has 
so nearly attained the dignity of a 
national movement as to have elicited a 


special report from the United States 
bureau of labor. This bulletin, com- 
piled by Professor Max West, remarks 
upon “the new interest in life” follow- 
ing upon the introduction of handicraft. 
This is of more value than the money 
returns, which are not inconsiderable. 
Down in the Evangeline country of Lou- 
isiana, the descendants of the Acadians 
are making beautiful textiles from the 
cotton grown on their farms. Ohio and 
Indiana are the scenes of new and suc- 
cessful industries of a like character. 
Already familiar to the country at 
large are the arts and crafts of the New 
England states, notably of the White 
mountain region, and of the Catskills in 
New York. We believe the handicraft 
movement to be yet in its infancy, with 
glorious possibilities for villages and 
dwellers on farms. 

The cities, all-absorbing and all-en- 
grossing for many years past, are begin- 
ning to render something back to the 
country whence they draw their life- 
blood. In no spirit of charity or pat- 
ronage, but measure for measure, the 
cities are now beholden to the country 
for such co-operation and assistance as 
they can render toward happier con- 
ditions. 


Own a Home 


A dwelling which in 1897 would have 
cost twenty-eight hundred dollars, new, 
cannot be built now for less probably 
than forty-tive hundred dollars. This is 
a higher ratio of increase than is ound 
in our food supply. The rich can well 
afford to pay the tribute of higher rentals 
and higher taxes to the labor unions—for 
such it is, mainly, owing to increased 
wages and shorter hours—but the burden 
falls principally upon salaried workers, 
whose labor cannot be unionized. Ineq- 
uities of this kind tend to adjust them- 
selves in the long run, but not until 
many of the victims have landed in a 
narrow house where rentals are low and 
supplies none. 

The population has been throwp back 
upon apartments, flats and pase, 
until, we believe, it is searcely more 
expensive to build than to rent. With 
little or no prospect of cheaper labor and 
building materials, we may look this year 
or next for a revival of homebuilding. 
Real estate men in our home city venture 
this prediction, and conditions are much 
the same in many parts of the United 
States. 
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Goon is a believer in 
the individuat home. A house, like a 
child, is an educator. It has an ethical 
and spiritual influence commensurate 
with ‘ 
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A Discovery 


The porusal of the hundreds of papers 
entered our Corporal Punishment 
contest leaves one impression particu- 
Jarly strong and clear upon the editorial 
miined. The tendeney on the part of 
parents is to follow the rule by which 
they themselves were brought up. <A 
Jarge majority of those whose parents 
used corporal punishment believe in it 
themselves, unless they had some par- 
ticularly bitter experience; while of 
those whose parents did not resort to it, 
scarcely a single person believes in it. 

This is not altogether strange. One 
of the most complex and serious prob- 
Jems in the world is that of child disci- 
pline. It is also, in many instances, 
extremely difficult. To discard the prin- 
ciples which governed in the training of 
one’s self in a serious reflection not only 
upon one’s mother and father but upon 
one’s self. The impulses of the heart are 
swifter than the decisions of the head, 
and nowhere more so than in the terribly 
puzzling questions of the conduct of a 
beloved child. But 
“Evil is wrought by want of thought, 

As well as by want of heart,” 
and the half obliterated memories of 
youth hardly afford a complete basis for 
the culture of a human soul. 

A lot of close, serious thinking has 
been done by the parents of our wide 
circle, in the aggregate, the fruits of 
which, appearing in our pages in future 
months, will greatly aid other parents 


to think with their heads as well as 
their hearts. The appearance of tie 
prize papers, by the way, has been wnex- 
pectedly delayed, owing to the liree 
‘ to be read and 
excellence, 


The “return to the oil” ha ‘ 
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than this “return to the soil.” 


“Simplicity is the keynote of dress of 
the little American of to-day,” a New 
York authority is quoted as saying, on 
ancther page of this issue. With refer- 
ence to the design of a child’s clothing. 
this is undoubtedly true. But does 
it apply wholly and literally in the 
matters of size, weight, comfort and 
hygienic use? Aren’t the little folks 
still “togged” beyond the bounds of 
comfort and health? There has been a 
real reform in baby clothes, but it is to 
be suspected that much yet remains to 
be done in order to bring the more 
formal and dressy clothing of larger 
children within the limits of its highest 
purpose. Parental vanity is strong. 


Apropos the shocking photographs 
reproduced in our Portfolio this month, 
relating to the fattening of oysters, there 
is consolation—the knowledge that the 
fish commissioners of New York and 
Connecticut are conferring for the rem- 
edy of sundry evils. 
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Dull green chiffon voile trimmed with shirred puffings 
of messaline of same shade, jeweled buttons and 
hand embroidered half moons. Page 357 
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Gray cloth, silk braided gown with waist of chiffon 16 


FASHIONS 


New Models 


The shirred waist (Page 355) is 
edged with putting, "and shows a 
chemisette of cream lace worked 
with threads of pale blue, the girdle 
being of messaline. The shirred el- 
bow sleeves are cut wide enough on 
the lower outer edge to form a jabot 
of the material, making a novel little 
sleeve. In the design on Page 356, 
the jacket is braided in narrow gray 
soutache and has collar band and 
small revers of dark gray satin. The 
sleeves, of the plain material, end 
just below the elbow with a flaring 
uff of the cloth, also braided, and 
have deep frills of lace. A wide border 
f braiding finishes the plaited skirt. 

A simple gown of soft gray silk. 


Dainty house gown in dull blue trimmed with black 
Satin and black and white striped bands 


has a fichu arrangement over the 
shoulders edged with narrow 
plaited frills of the silk, which are 
fastened with tiny rosettes of black 
velvet. Puffs of the silk, with a 
plaited frill and black velvet band, 
form the sleeves. The chemisette 
is of white chiffon and lace and the 
wide girdle is of the silk and black 
velvet. Frills of the silk are set 
on the full skirt in turret fashion. 
In this house gown the waist, gath- 
ered at the shoulder, is cut away 
to show a chemisette and collar of 
eream lace, bordered by a collar of 
black satin edged with a striped 
band of black and white. The full 
sleeves come just below the elbow 


: i vy be made with or without 
Of gray silk trimmed with narrow plaited frills and and maj © made ith ¢ , 
black velvet Jace wndersleeves. 
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Evening dress of white dotted net with lace flounces shirred onto 
heavy cords of pink silk. Numerous satin rosebuds are attached to the 
ends of pink silk cords, coming from two pink roses made of satin ribbon. 
Girdle of pink liberty. 
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Costume of blue and green checked taffeta, trimmed with dark bine 
satin bands placed between two box plaits of taffeta. Undersleeves and 
vest of sheer linen. Black velvet bows with gilt buckles. 
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Dancing dress for young girl; pink crepe de chine trimmed with white 
lace. Bows and girdle of pink satin. 


Mourning costume of black cloth trimmed with bands of crepe. 
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Spring suit with collar of velvet edged with a bias satin fold, 
S Velvet girdle. Buttons and buttenholes trim the cuffs and front 


A of jacket. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Four Spring Costumes 


A new feature of the dressy suit for 
spring is in the detachable collar and 
cuffs of white mull. They may be made 
of either white pique with mull ruffles 
or of plain white mull. These can be 
easily laundered and give a gown a de- 
cidedly fresh and new appearance. The 
suit itself has the new sleeves, and the 
skirt, which lies on the floor about two 
inches at the back, is laid in folds about 
the hips and flares out very widely about 
the feet. 

The first shirt waist is not faney and 
is made only to be worn with a “suit 
skirt.” It is made of a fine linen, white 


Spring suit with detachable collar and cuffs c is 


preferred, and is trimmed with small 
linen buttons in groups of four. The 
round yoke, fitting closely over the 


shoulders, is tucked and trimmed with 
bands of the cloth—the waist fastens at 
the back, which is one of the new fea- 
tures of the spring shirt waist. 


The second shirt waist can be 
made of any washable material, 
linen being the most popular 
and also the best for a tailor- 
made waist. wide plait 
down the center of the front 
has no stitching and is really 
a wide fold. Two smaller plaits 
at either side come from small 
pointed pieces of the cloth, 
forming a tiny yoke both back 
and front. 

The serviceable suit of mo- 
hair can be made up to good 
advantage, dark blue, golden 
brown or deep maroon being 
excellent colors. The svit is 

made with a_ short 
jacket, the very newest 
sleeves, a deep cape 
effect and very full 
skirt, measuring at 
least six yards around 
the bottom. The gown 
distinctly smart 
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on account of its plainness; it has no 
fancy trimmings but instead many rows 
of stitching and small buttons made of 
the cloth itself are applied. 


Good Neckbands and Cuffs 


By R. E. Ading 


The best custom-made shirt waists, 
which are fashioned from some of the 
many attractive woolens and flannels, 


Linen shirt waist with folds 


are furnished with silk neck- 
bands of the same shade as 
the waist material. When this 
material is a stripe or gay plaid, 
the silk band matches the body 
color of the garment, being as 
quiet in color as _ possible. 
These silk neckbands are gen- 
erally made from a good, dur- 
able taffeta and are not used 
for the sake of their good looks 
alone, as one might suppose, 
hut beeause they are so exceed- 
ingly soft and comfortable, 
ul beeause the silk band is 
much less bulky than those of 
woolen material and allows a 
hetter fit to stocks. 


The euffs of these same 
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woo'en shirt waists are lined with silk 
of the same color, and it not only makes 
the cuffs ever so much more agreeable to 
the touch, but they also slip over the 
hand so much more easily, and set espe- 
cially neatly. 

These silk cuff linings are particularly 
appreciated by the women, whose thin 
fine skins are rendered exceedingly 
uncomfortab'e by coutact with woolen 
material and which oftentimes even 
chap from such constant contact. 

It is very poor economy to use a thin, 
cheap silk for these linings, since they 
receive hard and constant wear, and 
would only need relining. 


Serviceable mohair suit 
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Paper patterns, 10 cents each, postpaid. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Lady's Negligee 

No 6266—In the pretty negligee here show) the 
front is tucked in pointed yoke outline with s!-eve 
in flowing style, and the back tucked just enough 
to give a good easy fullness. The model is very sim- 
ple and will be found an excellent = for Spring 
and summer negligees, either in white law) or 
figured material. Sizes 32 to 42. 


No 6266 


Lady's Blouse 

No 6258—Here is a very unique blouse, just a lit- 
tle different from every other blouse and one sure 
to find neg | admirers. The model is more simple 
to fashion than appears at first glance. Fullness of 
the blouse is supplied by plaits which extend to the 
neck-edge and open out in sunburst effect over the 
bust and into the sleeve. The blouse proper has 
only three pieces and it is so perfectly marked and 

erforated that one will have not the slightest dif- 

culty in making it. Any of the new spring mate- 
rials may be used either in cotton or silk. Sizes 32 
to 42. 

Lady's Bodice 

No 6254—In the mode] shown we have a dainty lit- 
tle bodice that is extremely fetching. The blouse 
is shirred at the shoulder and top of sleeve, thus 
lengthening that line considerably. The lower part 
of the waist is also shirred into girdle effect with a 
narrow frill finishing the lower edge. If shirring 
fits the figure sharply, as in this case, it does not 
add to the waist size at all. Another new note is 
sounded in the sleeve, which has a gathered tuck 
extending around the sleeve; this may or may not 
be used, just as one prefers. Dark silk, louisine, 
crepe de chine, plain or figured, would make quite 
the smartest and simplest of waists for the spring 
tailor-made; while white China silk mull or any 
light weight silk or net would make an exception- 
ally pretty evening waist. If one desiresa full suit 
of cashmere or light weight material the model will 
combine well with any style skirt. The pattern pro- 
vides for both surplice and plain style waist. Sizes 
32 to 42. 
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Nos 6259-6260 


as in cashmere, trimmed with silk applique. The 
dress may be made in guimpe style or finished all 
The fullness of the blouse is outlined 
by box plaits, which afford a place for additional 
trimming if desired. 


PATTERNS 


Lady’s Shirt 
Waist Costume 

Nos 6259 - 6260— 
Over the blouse 
tucked front and 
back, is fitted a 
shaped facing held 
in position by but- 
tons. The facing 
just meets the rag- 
an sleeve whose 
fullness is taken 
up in plaits that 
extend to the 
neck. The lower 
edge of the sleeve 
is also plaited, and 
the model isa good 
one to follow if one 
desires to freshen 
up an old waist 
with a new sleeve. 
The new four-gore 
skirt has a box 
plait down the 
center back. It 
may be fashioned 
of cloth, of linen 
or any wash mate - 
rial. Quite a pretty 
idea would be to 
pipe the edges of 
the fancy facing 
with contrasting 
color, whether the 
dress be made of 
brown cashmere 
with cream or 
white satin pip- 
ings, or blue linen with white pipings. 


No 6265 


Sizes: 6259, 32 to 42 inches 


bust measure. Sizes: 6260, 20 to 30-inch waist measure. 


Lady's Plain Shirt Waist 
Gisl’s Frock No 6265—There have 


een SO many requests for a 


new style shirt waist, that is perfectly plain and yet 


No 4641—For girls who have outgrown the one- having all the new lines 
piece dresses, belted frocks mark their advance- 
ment from the nursery to the schoolroom. This which insures a good 
bertha is cut in one but trimmed in sections, each 
being adorned with an ap 


, that we are showing one. 
The blouse is made with a few gathers at the neck 


round bust outline. The 


sleeve is the new shirt waist style in modified leg-o' - 

ae just as effective in mutton style. The back is in French style with 
gingham dresses with white embroidered motifs very little fullness at the waist. The closing is un- 
der the broad box plait in the front and may He 
effected by buttons, fancy pins or hooks and eyes. 
Any material, whether of cotton or the finest silk, 
will be smart and effective if patterned after this 


The sleeve is large and at- mode. Sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust. 


tached toa deep cuff. The full round skirt may be 
simply finished with a hem or with insertion, ruffles 
or any preferred trimming. Sizes: 4 to 12 years. 


Girl's Suspender Suit 

No 4645—A charming fashion, 
now becoming a fixed one, is the 
wearing of shirt waist, or suspen- 
der suits, by the little daughter 
as well as her older sister. The 
skirt and shoulder straps are 
made of one material, while the 
blouse may be of a wholly differ- 
ent kind. Usually the one skirt 
and straps do service for half a 
dozen waists, which are little 
more than full guimpes, and 
every mother knows how much 
easier they are made and laun- 
dered than a dress. If one has 
an old dress that has grown 
shabby this is a good model to 
follow in making it up for the 
smaller girl. It cuts to good ad- 
vantage and there is no doubt as 
to there being enough material. 
Gingham dresses with white 
lawn guimpes will be much worn 
the coming season, although the 
model is used in silk, and light 
weight woolens as well. Sizes: 5 
to 12 years. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A Corner in 
Stocks 


By M. Alison Muir 


The illustra- 4 
tions show some 
stock collars in 
entirely new 
shapes and de- 
signs. 

Quite dressy is No 7 with its 
pendant effect and fitting nicely 
into the curve of the neck. It is 
made of Teneriffe wheels (which, 
by the way, are to be much used 
as a garniture on the spring and 
summer gowns), combined with point 
braid and connected with strands and 
spiders of linen thread. If so desired 
the wheels may be made of black 
or colored silk thread. A cambric pat- 
tern in this style costs twenty cents. 
A set of collar and cuffs, simple yet 
stylish, and worked on linen with the 
eyelet and old English embroidery, is 
shown in No 8. Patterns on linen, 
twenty-five cents. This rich looking 
collar and cuffs (No 9) originally was 
made up in Persian braid on a founda- 


Figure 7 


Figure 8 


tion of pale green linen. It is 
equally effective made in white 
braid with white linen. Price, 
thirty cents for set. 

Illustration No 10 shows a stock collar 
which may be made of bias folds of 
lawn to match a gown or in linen or 
silk guipure braids. Pattern, twenty 
cents, 


Wuen Usine Paper Parrerns, after 
having carefully studied the instructions 
that are printed on the pattern, mark 
with a soft pencil, to avoid tearing the 
paper, the name of each piece as indi- 
eated by the numbers. This is a great 
saving of time. M. A. TI. 


Mysteries 
of Dress Braid 
By Frances Barnard 


Our dressm:ker 
always shrinks 
all of her <kirt 
braid, by dipping 
it first into boil- 

ing water, then into cold water, 
drying it quickly and _ pres-ing 
well before sewing to the s<kirt. 
Many of the best makers aidver- 
tise that their braid is already 
shrunk, but almost always some 
five-yard pieces of braid will 
measure from two to four inches |ess 
when shrunk in this manner, and i: is 
well worth this extra trouble, to prevent 
those annoying puckers at the bottom of 
the skirt. 

The ordinary flat skirt braid should 
always be basted to the skirt with a 
moderately firm stitch before the aciual 
sewing, and for this the professionals 
hold the right side of the skirt toward 
them; they are then quite sure of getting 
the braid even. They only let it project 
a mere trifle beyond the edge of the hem, 


Stock collar 


Collar design for linen 


hold the braid very loosely while 
basting it into place and are par- 
ticularly careful not to stretch it 
in the least. but do not mean to full it 
merely to lay flat. 
When the braid is once well basted 
into position, they run it on at both top 
and bottom and are very careful, indeed, 


Yo 


Figure 8 Cuff design 
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not to take a single 
stitch through onto 
the outside It is 
very hard not “to 
take through” on 
some materials; in- 
deed, one dress- 
miker said that she 
always felt as if she 
were sewing onto 
thin air whenever she tried to sew a 
skirt braid to one of the popular voile 
dresses. The best seamstresses always 
sew on their skirt braids with a strong 
silk thread, and they take a back stitch 
in every four or five stitches in order 
to prevent ripping and catching, which 
sometimes causes an annoying or pain- 
ful accident. Amateurs, on the other 
hand, almost invariably use a cotton 
thread, and, while the difference in the 
cost of the thread is so trifling that it is 
scarcely worth mentioning, the cotton 
thread, if sufficiently strong not to 
fray and break, is almost sure to be 
clumsy and wear off, because it does 
not sink into the braid as well as the 
silk, and besides, is almost sure to 
change color and grow rusty. 

When the braid is well sewed on, press 
it carefully with a dry cloth and a mod- 
erately hot iron, a “dry press” as the 
tailors say, before removing the basting 
threads. These threads should be cut 
every three or four inches when taking 
them out—don’t pull out the long thread 
il one piece—it is sure to wrinkle the 
skirt. If all of these little details are 
carefully followed the braid is sure to 
keep its place and 
shape to the very 
end, 

My sister always 
sews a dress braid 
on all of her wash 
skirts in order to 
protect the hems, of 
course first shrink- 
ing it. When the 
dress is washed and 
the hem needs to be let down, the edge 
of the skirt is perfectly whole and clean. 

[t may be news to some of the home 
dressmakers to learn that there is a flat 
silk braid that is just the thing to protect 
the hem of their best silk gown. This 
silk braid is sold by the yard and can 
easily be found at any of the large dry 
goods stores. Although not as durable, 
it is much more pliable and looks much 
better than either mohair or velveteen. 


Figure ro 


NEEDLEWORK 


Figure 9 


ays For Persian or white braid 


Unsieacuep C 0 
Y TON CLoTH makes 
neat sewing aprons. 
If one has time to 
coral stitch hems 
with mercerized cot- 
ton they may be 
made pretty at small expense. M. A. H. 


Figure 9. Cuff design 


A Pretty and more elaborate form of 
fagoting is made by featherstitching 
down through the middle of the fagoting 
with the same silk. This is complicated 
in effect, but in reality is very simple. 


Pressep well before stitching instead 
of after, the material of a garment will 
not pull in the machine and the effect 
will be more like a “tailor-made.” Mrs 


Stock collar 


Woot or cloth 
dresses which have 
been packed away 
or worn in travel- 
ing may have the 
wrinkles removed 
by being hung over 
a tub of hot water 
and steamed. This 
will also freshen a 
lace or chiffon 
gown. FE. M. 
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Illustrating a Japanese precept, to listen to no evil, speak no evil, give countenance 
to no evil 


One of the new table sets of glass and silver. Pepper-grinder, salt shaker, olive bottle, pepper 
shaker, tabasco shaker, mustard pot 


OLLO 
OF PERSONS AND THINGS NEW OR DIFFERENT 
as 
| 
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These two pictures, from photographs furnished by Dr Darlington, New York city’s commissioner { ‘ 
of health, expose the methods often used in ‘‘ fattening’’ oysters or swelling them with ae ~ 
water. The white star in the upperillustration and the black star in the lower indicate : 
places in which oysters are being fattened, while the other stars mark privies 
emptying in each instance into the body of water occupied by the oysters 


Our Recreation Bureau 


HE greatest need of the busy American family is recreation. The father 

needs a change and rest from his proverbial overwork in his business or 

vocation. The mother requires the joy and invigoration that come from 
a sensibly-spent vacation. Above all, the children, whose health is so generally 
threatened by close application in school, profit by a recuperative expericnce. 

Means of travel and recreation are vastly more numerous than in former 
years, and upon terms to suit the most economical or those who put no limit 
upon their expenditures. Yet not one person in a thousand knows how be-i to 
reach any section they wish to visit, the best routes, hotels or boarding hovises, 
private families who receive guests, which are appropriate for a lady travel- 
ing alone, ete. 


Membership Certificates in Our Recreation Bureau 
The Good Housekeeping Recreation Bureau is being organized to supply 
all such information and more. Any subscriber to this magazine (one not a 
subscriber may become such by inclosing one dollar) is entitled to a Certificate 
of Membership in our Recreation Bureau. This certificate will serve as a card 


of introduction to railroad and steamboat officials, hotels, ete, and will insure 
them best treatment and terms. The certificate will be sent free to any sub- 
scriber who applies to the bureau for information about travel, accommodations, 
prices, attractions, ete, of any place, section or trip, not only in America ut 
in any part of the world. Specitic information will also be given free in 
answer to such inquiries. There are no conditions or limitations, except that 
the subscriber’s inquiry must be accompanied by stamp for return postage and 
should be addressed to H. WILLSON INGRAM, Manager Recreation Bureau, 
Goop Springfield, Mass. 
Now for Recreation Experiences 

Any contributions that are printed in Goop HovusEkEEPING will be paid for. 

May we not hear from many of our readers a word of their own expericice 
in finding and enjoying vacation trips, excursions and outings? Pages as in- 
teresting as those devoted to our “Discovery” paragraphs could be printed, if 
our friends would write fully and describe in their own way their experience, 
as they would do orally to friends. For example, have you not found after thie 
most careful study of the literature of travel that the way to “learn the ropes” 
was to consult a friend who had visited the desired place. 

Like the building of a house, the making of a tour or even a small vacation 
trip can be done vastly better the second time than the first, beeause of the 
little ins and outs which are to be known only from personal contact. It is 
these little ins and outs which our friends can write us with reference to the 
places they have visited the past few years, either summer or winter, or any 
other season. Tell us the best way of reaching these places, the various pit- 
falls of delay and unnecessary expense, the best hotels or boarding houses, with 
suggestions for learning the best ones. 

Railroads, steamships, hotels, boarding houses, etc, are also asked to send in 
particulars of their attractions, terms, literature and the like. 

We can be of immense assistance to one another in planning our vacation 
outings of 1905, and many delightful friendships will result if our friends 
make free use of the Good Housekeeping Recreation Bureau. 


March and January Puzzles 


Our “Nonsense Story” in the January 
js-ue was just what our readers were 
woiting for, judging trom the thousands 
o: answers which were received. The 

rds for January were as follows: 
he first prize of five dollars in cash, to Lena Brad- 
Ifolmes, Massachusetts; three prizes of three doi- 
’ worth of merchandise to be selected from the 
rtisers in the January issuc, to Mrs Frank W, 
Ko 2ers, New York; Mrs John Thompson, Wisconsin ; 
Ni aT. Patten, Minneapolis, Sixteen prizes of one 
ar’s worth of merchandise to be selected from Jan- 
uy advertisements, to Mrs Josephine Wells Court. 
rit, Pennsylvania, Mary E, Butterworth, New York, 
C. MeClelland, New York, Alice S. Gardener, 
sichusetts, Mrs William P, Robertson, Conneci- 
c, Mrs F. W. Fielding, Long Island, Mrs Harrict 
\ te, Ohio, Louise E. Thompson, New York, Mrs 
Kinsley, Pennsylvania, Mrs Roy Brown, Illi- 

Mrs Ih. J. Howard, Ohio, Mrs Gus Bengston, 


oy 


« sorado, Mrs George Ryccroft, Massachusetts, Mrs 
Folant, Connecticut, Mrs W. M, Blank, Illinois, 
J. ara M. Pond, Massachusetts. Ten yearly subscrip- 


sto Goop HousEkKErPiInG, to Elsie Cora Smith, 

<achusetts, Mrs James W. Sewall, Maine, Mrs]. 
. McCauley, New York, Mrs F. R. Minker, Penn. 
vania, Mrs Adeline G. George, Illinois, Mrs H. K. 
vr, Pennsylvania, Margaret E, Rasmussen, Min- 
ta, Mrs S. M. White, New York, Mrs C. 1. Ladd, 
xas, Mrs Mary E, Woodman, New ILampshire. 


The correct answers to the January 
izzles were as follows: 


MY Old Grist Mill Wheat Coffee 
LItTLE Fairy Soap. N. K. Fairbank Co 
Baker's Break! ast Cocos. Walter Baker & Co 


I tract of Beef. Armour & Co 
FINEST IN THE WORLD» rs Breakfast Cocoa, 

Valter Baker & Co 

H Hand Sapolio 


CONFESS Lamp Chimneys. Macbeth 
the Best Light Company 
As NO Reval Baking Powder 


Columbia Gramophones, Col Phono Co 
Grape-Nuts 
Old Grist Mill Wheat Coffee 


‘LOORD FOR 
ER WORK 


hE CLEVER USE OF Extract ot Beef, Armour & Co 
REFINED livtel Algonquin 
Wor United Fase Color Eyelet Co 
1 OM. Cottelene, N. B. Fairbank Co 


Mellin’s Food 
in ue S AWAY WITH Universal Food Chopper, Landers, 
Frary & Clark 
HIE HORRORS OF Extract of Beet, Armour & Co 
[ER Pears’ Soap 
SATURDAY EVENING Saturday Evening Post, Curtis 
Pub Co 
BATIL Fuiry Soap, N. K. Fairbank Co 


The Marck puzzle 


On Page 372 we ofier this month an- 
other puzzle, which we have again 
iermed a Composite Picture. Like the 
one in February, it is composed of cer- 
izin numbers, each number representing 
a certain advertisement in this issue. 
We ask you to look carefully through 
the advertising pages and select from 
the different advertisements the portion 
of same which you think goes to make 
up this Composite Picture. We have 
made this picture a little harder than 
the one in the February number because 
the contestants write us that it is too 
easy. 

When you think you have solved the 
puzzle right, send in your answer on a 
separate sheet of paper, adding your own 
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experience with or knowledge of one or 
more of the articles mentioned in the 
picture. In spite of the fact that in 
each issue we state that letters mailed 
before a certain date will not be counted, 
many contestants seem to ignore this 
entirely and mail their letters just as 
soon as the magazine reaches them. All 
such answers are thrown out, no atten- 
tion being paid to them. Your letter 
must be mailed in an envelope contain- 
ing no other enclosure, and must be 
addressed to the Puzzle Editor, Goop 
Springtield, Mass. Let- 
ters mailed prior to March 4 will pos- 
itively not be counted. 

The awards will be made in aceord- 
ance with promptness, as indicated by 
postmark, neatness of the arrangement 
of the story, and the most complete 
knowledge of one or more of the articles 
inentioned. 

We offer prizes to the value of twenty- 
nine dollars for the nineteen competitors 
whose answers are best: First, one of five 
dollars in cash; then three of three dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise, to be selected 
from any dealer, manufacturer or con- 
cern offering goods in this issue of Goop 
TIOUSEKEEPING; ten prizes of one dol- 
lar’s worth of merchandise to be selected 
from any dealer or manufacturer in this 
issue; five yearly subscriptions to Groop 
TTousekeePinG, which may be either new 
ones or continuations. 


The Corporal Punishment Awards 


The prizes in the Corporal Punish- 
ment contest are awarded as follows: 


Class A, for parents and others not teachers, first 
prize of $30 to Malcolm McGregor Jamieson, Jr, 
Massachusetts. Second prize of $15 to G. C. S., 
California. Five dollars each to Mrs M. Ella Chaffey, 
British Columbia ; Jean C. Johnston, New York; “A 
Mother,” Massachusetts; Mrs L. I. L., Michigan; 
Florence Reynaud, Illinois; Charles Stephenson, 
Texas. Three dollars each to Mrs Bernice G. Frazer, 
Illinois; William H. Hamby, Missouri; Marion K. 
Hill, Illinois; Caroline A. Huling, Illinois; Mrs E. 
B. Hull, Massachusetts; W. N. Keener, Missouri; 
Lee McCrae, Tennessee; Ira J. Mead, Iowa; Mrs 
Lorettus S. Metcalf, Maine; L. E. V., Minnesota; 
Miss Cara Reese, Pennsylvania; T. S. Robie, Illinois; 
“ Moore,” Maine; Mrs E. M. Welch, New York ; Sarah 
DeWolf Gamwell, Massachusetts. 

Class B. First prize, $30, to Caroline W. Barbour, 
Wisconsin. Second prize, *15, to Louise W. Mears, 
Minnesota. Five dollars each to Madge A. Bigham, 
Georgia; Mrs H. K. Hitchcock, Pennsylvania; Mrs 
J. C. McStay, Hawaiian Islands; Grace M. Stephen- 
son, Texas. Three doliars each to “X.’ West Vir- 
ginia; Grace E. Everett, California; L. E. S., Mass- 
achusetts; H. S. Upjohn, “igan; George Hall, 
New Jersey, 
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Studying ‘‘Discoveries”’ 


Tl. domestic seience class 
of « woman’s club of nearly 
thr hundred members has 
vo to adopt Goop 
KEE. \G @s its elass magazine, 
and it did this only after a 
lous. careful consideration ci 
all ocher household pul 
licai ous. It was surprising 
to ice how many of this 
lar lass were already actua! 
sub- vibers, and they came 
“all over.” 

| class voted also to take 
up cid discuss the “Dis- 
an unique feature 
of iliis magazine, as a part of 
its ular work, and this step 
ou » part of this wealthy, 
inthieutial elub, pleasingly 
el sizes the tendencies of 
the ues, and might well be 
copick by other clubs, for, 
suri. this practical, sensible 


Work comes into closer, more 
intimate touch with the 
actual, everyday life of our 
wouen and has more lasting 
infhience upon them and 
their families, than a few 
vague, indefinite lectures 
upon “Thsen,” “Social ethies” 
aml “Someone's foreign 
travels.” Gertrude W. 

This indorsement of the 
Editor's pet departinent of the 
magazine, one of the strongest 
indorsements yet received, is 
peculiarly gratifying in view 
of certain facts which may 
now be mentioned, and opens 
a subject of mutual interest. 

In one of the first issues of 
Goop gotten 
out by the present editor, a 
littlhe over four years ago, ap- 
pearel two pages of “Dis- 
covcry” paragraphs, a new de- 
partment which it was my 
avowed intention to make a 
national institution. How 
the women of the entire coun- 


try and of other countries 
took hold, and how the *Dis- 
coveries” have grown, our 


First-class mail 


older readers know. The imita- 
tious of this department which 
have appeared in other period- 
icals have only served to em- 
phasize the strength and versa- 
tility of Goop IlouseKEEPING’s 
great band of contributors, 
whose monthly conference in 
our pages is unapproached in 
variety and interest. 


The newspapers have been 
quoting remarks of Kipling’s, 
concerning housework: “You 
sometimes see,” says the great 
story writer, “a woman who 
would have made a Joan of 


Are in another country and 
climate thrashing herself to 
pieces over all the mean worry 
of housekeeping.” Sometimes, 
perhaps. But the “mean wor- 
ries” vanish, lifted into the 
realm of science or live human 
interest, when rightly viewed. 
I would not have contracted, 
jour years ago, to make some 
ot the brightest men in the 
United States, to say nothing 
of women, read ten pages of 
housework paragraphs every 
month. Gelett Burgess, the 
humorist, tells me he reads 
the “Discoveries” right 
through. George Horace 
Lorimer, editor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post and author 
of the Gorgon Graham Let- 
ters, said to me: “I read your 
Discoveries every month.” I 
know business men who do the 
same. Housework -is not so 
“deadly duli” when we get to- 
gether to talk it over. 
Some of the best of sug- 
gestions we have found it un- 
necessary to print because the 
needs they sought to supply 
were met still better by the 
various devices and merchan- 
dise deseribed in our adver- 
tising pages. Some of the 
happiest of our readers’ dis- 
coverics have been made in 
the handsome pages at the 
back and front of the maga- 
zine. We ask the same loyalty 
to the honorable concerns who 
pay good money to announce 
their merchandise our 
pages that is extended to the 
editors. More could not be 
desired. When buying, buy 
of these people who have honor 
and goods we guarantee. 
When writing for circulars or 
samples, please don’t forget to 
mention Goop 
This means more to us than 
vou have any conception. 
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A Tale of Disappointment 


By Katherine Swann 


That a concerted movement has not 
already been made to improve the indus- 
trial conditions among the women of 
the southern mountains and _ lonely 
places is directly due to the fact that 
a New York millionaire famous for his 
generosity to all the world changed his 
mind at the critical moment and chose 
to give twenty thousand dollars to Tus- 
kegee to help the negro movement, rather 
than aid the inauguration of a new idea 
in behalf of the poorer whites of the 


‘*south, and this under-circumstances that 


‘amounted almost to tragedy to many of 


these poor women, 


About three years ago a man of south- 
ern birth interested this philanthropist 
to the extent that he agreed to pay the 
rent of Madison Square Garden for a 
period during which an exposition of 
the work of southern women was to be 
held in the hope that a regular market 
for some of their products might be 
secured, while the movement, as it war- 
ranted, should assume an_ industrial 
edueation phase. A leading woman of 
southern birth residing for years in New 
York was interested, and at once formed 
a committee of women residing in every 
state of the south. Sub-committees fol- 
lowed, and word was spread in all the 
loneliest sections of the opportunity to 
show any handiwork. No one can de- 
scribe the efforts made by the eommittees 
to get word to the uttermost parts of 


the mountains. The results began to 
appear after some weeks at the New 
York residence of the head woman. 


Committees of southern women in New 
York had been formed to carry’ out the 
exposition work. The movement prom- 
ised to result in permanent good and 
aroused intense interest among these 
women, who realized what it signified. 
And all the time parcels of handiwork 
“ame to the head of the movement from 
places so hidden that no one could dis- 
cover them on the biggest map of the 
south. 

Pitiful, hopeful letters came with 
them. There were hand loom produc- 
tions curious and durable, proving the 
existence of the very foundation needed 
for some industry in connection with 
weaving. In more than one case the 
woman wrote: “This is woven of flax 
raised by my husband or son and woven 
by myself on a loom built by my father.” 
Sometimes it was cotton or wool from 
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their own sheep that had been spun and 
woven. Tke curious results were wort); 
the study of domestic art educators. One 
of the classes of work best represent:«| 
was basketry, of which there were ma) 
unusual specimens. 

At the hight of the preparations, wiv: 
contributions were coming fast ai! 
thick, the originator of the moveme: 
appeared to the woman who was at the 
head of the committee. “All is over,’ 
said he; “Mr Blank (mentioning t)y 
man who had made himself responsi: 
for the Garden rent) has decided to giv: 
twenty thousand dollars instead to Tu-- 
kegee.” As there was no other philan- 
thropist to take his place and no means 
of guaranteeing the rent, the exposition 
had to be dropped. Meantime consign- 
ments from the less accessible spots in 
the mountains and country continued to 
arrive until the woman’s house was lii- 
erally packed. 

In her despair at the disappointment 
of the women who had contributed and 
the dashing of their hopes, the head 
woman held a sale in her own house and 
realized what she could. 

The letters which she has received in 
thankfulness for the little remittances 
sent as a result of the sale have been, 
some of them, heartbreaking in their 
revelations. For a year after the sale 
consignments continued to arrive froin 
those who lived in such inaccessible 
spots that the word had only slowly 
filtered through to them, and even now 
letters come from lonely mountain 
cabins. The man who started the move- 
ment collapsed under his own disappoint - 
ment and the weight of the shattered 
hopes of the women who had_ been 
reached, and died, those closest to him 
said, of a broken heart. 

The needs of the mountain women of 
the south are well known to the wealth- 
jest women in the country from personal 
contact with the south. Among such 
women who have homes of their own or 
spend part of the winter in the southern 
mountains it should be possible to find 
backing for an industrial educational 
movement handled by southern women 
resident in the north, and advised and 
directed by domestie art instructors. 

Not only the need is in the south, but 
the foundations on which the work 
might be inaugurated are there. 


To love—ah, love is when we sufler 
{land in hand. 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 


